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PREFACE. 



The materials from which this volume has been 
compiled, were collected by a gentleman who is keenly 
observant of the progress of eveiy great putiic interest, 
and who has attentively watched the development of 
the now prevailing excitement on the subject of Petro- 
leum. No sooner had the first flowing-well been 
opened in Pennsylvania, than he carefully collected 
all the printed accounts of the fact, and Continued, 
during several years, to search after and preserve 
whatever could be found in magazines and newspapers 
in relation to the subject. Many articles thus selected 
are the hasty sketches of reporters, whose transient 
visits to the oil-region enabled them to pick up a multi- 
tude of items, which they sent off to the press with 
repertorial volubility. The collector of these materials 
neglected to note down the source from which he ob- 
tained them, having, when he began, no idea of repro- 
ducing them in a' volume. Indeed, the great bulk of 
them were published anonymously, rendering it impos- 
sible for either him or myself to give credit to the 
authors, or even to the publications in which they first 
appeared ; hence the origin of much thus given cannot 
now be ascertained. 
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The collection of materials thus looselj gathered np 
was large and miscellaneons. It was placed in my 
hands for classification and arrangement, with a view 
to publicaticMi* I iam, therefore, merely the editor of 
a mass of random extracts, taken by another hand 
from the periodicals of the day, and the volume mnst be 
regarded as a mere compilation, made np exclusively 
from the writings of others, except the unquoted por- 
tion of th^ summary contained in the last chapter. 

In selecting from the mass before me, much of the 
matter, when ready for the press, was submitted to the su- 
pervision of gentlemen familiar with the subjects treated 
of, and many errors and exaggerations were corrected 
or suppressed. As a logical connection was impossible, 
withont the labor of re-writing the whole, the reader 
will discover many repetitions inseparable from the 
statements of different writers. Some of these will 
probably abound in errors and exaggerations, in some 
eases the resnlt of carelessness, in others of design. K 
such shonld be detected, the editor is not responsible 
for them. H^ has no private end to serve, either in 
making such, nor even in correcting them, as he does 
not own an acre of oil-territory, nor a share of oil-stock. 

It is impossible that the army of tourists and com- 
mentators, from whose labors this volume is made up, 
should have been in collusion to exaggerate the mar- 
vels of the oil-region. Hence the grouping of their 
various narratives will afford not only an accurate, but 
a singularly diversified view of the origin, develop- 
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ment and progress of the mighty social, indastrial, and 
pecaniarj revolution which has swept over the entire 
region within which the oil has been discovered. 

Bat, even in this promiscaons collection of articles, 
there will be found a mass of facts and opinions which 
will possess a certain value with all who are seeking 
information on the sabject. The development of the 
vast oil interest, in Pennsylvania, is of too recent 
occurrence to have its history written at this early 
day. So far, that interest is barely in ite infancy. In 
the falness of time it will reach its manhood, when 
the colossal proportions to which it seems destined to 
attain, will be worthy of the same elaborate attention 
which has been bestowed on cotton, coal, and iron. 

This collection, therefore, must be regarded merely 
as a contribution towards the labors of some future his- 
torian, — a siixiple grouping up of the labors of one class 
of writers, in aid of those of another class, whose time 
has not yet come. 
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DERRICK AND DRILL 



CHAPTER I. 

Primitive Condition of the (Ml Region.— A Winter Virit,— Towns, 
Taverns, Shanties, Derricks^ and Oil. — ^An Oil Blockade. 

Ten years ago a traveller passing through the country 
drained by Oil creek, in Venango county, Pennsyl- 
vania, would have found most of it a barren, uninvit- 
ing region, in many places very sparsely settled, and 
most of the settlers hardly able to gain a livelihood. 
Lumber, which in those days was very cheap, and 
often hard to sell at any price, was the main depend- 
ence, the soil either being too poor or#too carelessly 
cultivated to yield sufficient food for the inhabitants. 
The fall and spring floods afforded the only facilities 
for carrying the products of the forest to the lower 
river markets, and when the rise of the waters did not 
come, as sometimes happened, families were often 
sorely pinched for want of food. Money was a scarce 
commodity. Lumber was the chief circulating me- 
dium, or currency of the country. Men who in that 
day and region were rated well-off, comparatively, in 
the world's goods, rarely handled more than five hun- 
dred dollars in a year — ^indeed, he was esteemed a 
fortunate man who handled half that amount Ln- 
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proved lands in Eastern Crawford and Northern Ve- 
nango were a drug at ten dollars per acre. Wild lands 
could be had almost for a song, and owners despairing 
of realizing on them, often allowed them to be sold for 
taxes. The wealth of that country, then, might very 
properly be termed traditional. 

Indeed, this was, to some extent, literally the fact, 
for go where he would, the stranger visiting that re- 
gion would be entertained with stories of wonderful 
silver and lead mines, which, tradition reported, had 
been worked by the aborigines before the feet of white 
men invaded the soil. No part of the country is richer 
in Indian traditions than the Alleghany and its tribu- 
taries, and Oil creek in the olden time was a holy 
ground, where the red-men gathered to sit in solemn 
council, to collect Seneca oil for medicine, or to light 
up the creek with its lurid flames while performing 
their savage incantations. Whether they had oil on 
the brain as badly as the speculators of these times, 
tradition does not inform us, but very likely in their 
fantastic fireworship they frequently got their fingers 
burned. 

But the tiiQcs have changed, and the people. The 
poor farmer or lumberman of a few years ago, has 
given place to, or become, the oil millionaire of to-day. 
The poverty-stricken country of the past surpasses in 
ti^easure the wonderful Dorado. Aladdin's Lamp was 
a miserly affair compared with a flowing well. The 
auriferous wealth which attracted thousands to Cali- 
fornia dwindles into insignificance in the light of the 
fortunes accruing from petroleum. The product of a 
first-class well in a year or two would enable the owner 
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to buy a tract pf gold territory larger than the whole 
oil producing region of Pennsylvania. 

Less than ten years ago it is doubtful if a hundred 
thousand dollars were at any time in circulation in the 
country contiguous to Oil creek. Now, it is not an 
uncommon thing in the same neighborhood for a mil- 
lion' of dollars to change hands in a single week. That 
sterile, out-of-the-way, unattractive district, has be- 
come the scene of gigantic speculations. Fortune 
seekers from all parts of America and Europe are at- 
tracted to this quarter. The gold of California and 
Australia no longer tempts them with its glitter. The 
war, with its mighty events and momentous issues, 
fails to attract more than* a passing notice from the 
eager adventurers in pursuit of oleaginous wealth. On 
every train of cars you see them crowding, rushing to 
the land of derricks. From railway termini they scat^ 
ter, some on rickety coaches and wagons, some on 
rickety horses, and others, possibly on their own 
rickety legs, in search of some spot where the greasy 
substance may shower upon them untold millions. 

In this rush and scramble we need not wonder if 
many come out poorer than they go in. Most of them 
are " going it blind." Hundreds of sharp adventurers 
from the great cities, who fancy themselves familiar 
with all the business wisdom of the times, will wake 
up some bright morning to the chilling fact that they 
have been " taken in and done for" by the unsophis- 
ticated denizens of oildom, who know nothing of the 
mysteries and tricks of the moneyed men of Gotham and 
other noted cities where country verdancy is often so 
consummately amusing. 
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This oil fever cannot last always. Of course the 
owners of productive wells will continue to make 
money. But the hundreds who are gambling in oil 
territory, who go about " leasing,'' getting " refusals," 
and all that, cannot all make fortunes, even if we ad- 
mit that the fools are not all dead. Gambling in oil, 
or rather in territory where oil is undeveloped, or exists 
only in imagination, has become a mania ; aud very 
many who are now building oily castles in the air will 
see them end in smoke, just as the oil did in the days 
when the Senecas set the river on fire. 

Most of the unimproved lands in the eastern part 
of Crawford county are finding a ready market at 
prices far above what is usually paid for the best cul- 
tivated farms in the richest counties in the State. In 
many instances lands that were a dull sale two years 
ago at $6 to $10 per acre, haVe been sold during the 
past month at prices varying from $50 to $1,000 per 
acre. Of course these lands are not bought for farm- 
ing purposes, but by speculators who hope to sell them 
again, or develop them, as oil territory. The lands are 
generally covered with valuable forests of choice oak, 
pine, hemlock^ ash, chestnut, and poplar, and if pur- 
chasers do not realize their expectations in devdopiug 
petroleum in profitable quantities, they can make 
a handsome thing by preparing lumber for market. 
There is not an acre of good timber land in the county 
that will not produce sufficient lumber to reimburse 
the purchaser for any reasonable price that has been 
paid. And the land, when cleared of the timber, is 
excellent for farming or grazing purposes. 

Very many persons who, a few years ago, regarded 
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Crawford county as an obscure neighborhood, and who 
even affected ignorance of its precise locality, are very 
glad naw-a-days to have the privilege of investing in 
its broad, rich acres, and are willing to pay higher 
prices than they would think of offering for the mofift 
delightful farms in Chester or Lancaster county. Oil 
has loosened up their purse-strings, and they are gob- 
bling lip real estate in the most voracious manner. 
No matter what may be the exciting cause of. their 
eagerness to buy land in Crawford, they are doing a 
good thing for themselves as well as for the county. 
Men who make large investments always have an in- 
centive to aid in every improvement and enterprise 
calculated to benefit the region where they are in- 
terested. 

Such is the account given by the intelligent editor 
of the Meadville " Republican,'^ a gentleman whose 
life has been spent principally within the atmosphere 
of the oil region. The whole mountainous region of 
Western Pennsylvania is celebrated for the severity of 
its winters. The snow falls to the depth of three or 
four feet, and there lies for months. The past winter 
having been the severest known for twenty years, the 
oil region suffered an unusual share of discomfort and 
privation. Every thing was frozen up, transportation 
of oil and other freight almost impossible, . in fact 
every thing but speculation stood comparatively still. 
There are few men so ignorant or insensible as to set 
off on a journey to the oil regions now-a-days, unsus- 
picious of the temporary doom which awaits their 
comfort, their convenience, and their taste. The re- 
ported horrors in prospect — which are sure to be 
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amusingly exaggerated by the majority of returned 
travellers — ^induce the otherwise blissful repose which 
the prospecter enjoys in the clean and sumptuous 
berths of an Erie railroad car, to be disturbed by bale- 
ful dreams of no repose to come. Spectres of sleeping 
forms lifted at midnight from bar-room floors and 
counters by cruel landlords, and hung on coat-hooks 
to make room for fresh arrivals, rise side by side with 
hungry figures elevating their feet into chairs in order 
to give dull table-knives a stronger purchase upon a 
leathery beefsteak, after the manner of a shoveler 
dealing with a frozen sod. Hotel clerks slowly ap- 
proach up the perspective of long halls paved with 
sleepers, kicking and pressing the human mass closer 
together, and pointing maliciously at the two spare 
feet of dirty floor secured by the industrious manoeu- 
vre, inform the last benighted guest " that there is 
room for just one more." Woodsheds and bams re- 
sound with snores ; the sound of the crunching of cold 
victuals lingers about grocery steps and tavern door- 
ways. 

All day long the train labors pn through the drifts 
and sleet. The engineer magnanimously prefers to 
save the necks of his passengers rather than break 
them by the wicked attempt to run at speed in such a 
season. To make time on any railroad' against the 
obstacles piled up by an unprecedented winter would 
be simply impossible. The smoking-car becomes the 
headquarters of a miserable host. Oil talk is an un- 
failing resource. Tidings of new discoveriea come in 
at the windows from the platforms of village stations 
throughout Western New York. Beyond Elmira 
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every acre is a possible casket of petroleum. Some 
people, enticed by the rich flavor of these wondrous 
tales, get off at way-places to reconnoitre. At the 
village of Cuba, Wyoming county, all tongues are lu- 
bricated with the universal topic. Descend to the 
village tavern, and you shall be quietly button-holed 
by the landlord, who murmurs insinuatingly of " great 
opportunities, '' "wonderful indications," "several 
wells going down," " oil thick as hops, sir," " sure to 
make your fortune, if you are only in the ring." And 
when you sweetly suggest how very pleasant a matter 
it must be to be " in the ring," there will come a soft 
smile over the countenance of mine host as he. replies: 
" Very, sir ; perhaps if you would Kke to join we may 
arrange it. Capital, of course. But you had better 
consult m^." 

About the box-sto.ve, the crowd that triangulates it- 
self — heads and feet in air, apex inverted, and resting 
in wooden chairs — hears a philosophical dissertation on 
the rise, progress, and development of petroleum, and 
the geological eccentricities necessary to the presence 
of that precious fluid, by a fat man in a greasy collar, 
who spits tobacco-juice between his sentences against 
the opposite wall. 

At Meadville the passenger for Oil City changes 
cars, partaking, in the interval, of a meal at the Mc- 
Henry House, which is to a hungry traveller what the 
feast of the Council of Epicureans was to Savara. 
His bed — if he is fortunate enough to get one — ^will be 
clean arid comfortable, his apartment good in every 
respect. The inevitable annoyances of a crowd are 
very much mitigated by the peafectly prompt and re- 
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fipectful attention Bhown to everybody. The Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway Company have, by the 
building and control of this hotel, set an example so 
commendable as to secure the praises of every traveller 
over the road. 

Taking the cars at Meadville, at 8 a. k., a vast 
multitude of oil speculators and prospecters is daily 
transported to Franklin, on the branch of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway terminating at that place. 
This is one, and perhaps now the most popular, route 
entering the oil region, the other having been passed 
at Corry, whence the cars run to Titusville. 

Approaching the suburbs of Franklin, on French 
creek, immediately above its entrance into the Alle- 
ghany river, one gets, for the first time, a sniff of the 
original, unadulterated odor of petroleum. Barrels of 
petroleum cover the platforms, load a wilderness of 
freight-cars, and are piled in sheds. Streams of pe- 
troleum grease the planks and stain the snow. Labor- 
ers, anointed with petroleum, slip and splash among 
the warehouses. And by the bases of the mountains 
near, and over the roofs of Frapklin in the distance, 
the derricks of a score or more of venerable wells rise, 
like sentinels, before the entrance to a magical land. 

Franklin is one of the oldest of Pennsylvania towns, 
the capital of Venango county, and the base of the 
immense operations in oil of which Oil City may be 
considered the ceptre. A couple of newspaper offices, 
a court-house, and an academy, were the developments 
of its normal condition previous to the recent dis- 
coveries. A barrel factory, which is an establishment 
of interest to oil-dealers, turns out from two hundred 
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and fifty to three hundred barrels a day. The hotels 
swarm with " oil-men" of every caste and character. 
In snmmer, when the river is open, a line of small 
steamers is established from Franklin to Pittsburgh. 
Lumber and spring box-sleighs, dignified with the title 
of " hacks," ply to and fro between the village and 
ev^ry point of interest in the oil territory. French 
creek, near whose mouth the village stands, was the 
scene of the third strike of oil, which is here of a 
superior lubricating quality. Among the multitudes 
of excited men that throng the somewhat filthy streets, 
and from the windows of houses— the comer-stones of 
which are rumored to have been laid about the close 
of the Revolution— occasionally peeps a remarkably 
pretty female face. As a pleasant variation from a 
theme, the torturing sameness of which is only just 
beginning to be felt, you perhaps remark to your com- 
panion : 

** What a very pretty girl I" 

" Ah, that girl ? Her father was my teamster. He 
made a fortune this winter out of aiV^ 

There is no escape. Ton are condemned for the 
coming fortnight, unless yon sooner flee in despair, to 
see nothing, smell nothing, hear nothing, talk of noth- 
ing, hut oil. 

Starting for Oil City in a sleigh, the scramble for 
seats in street-oars from night-trains in Philadelphia is 
dignified in comparison to the lofty tumbling that now 
occurs. A rush, a series of leaps, a gradual adjust- 
ment of the balance of space among the hundreds of 
eager passengers, and then the sleigh-ride begins. Up 
through the streets of Franklin the procession sweeps 
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to the sound of cracking whips and jingling bells; 
then crossing the bridge over French creek beyond, 
takes the road along the bases of the mountains, up 
the valley of the Alleghany. The excitement reminds 
you of the romantic sleigh-rides in New England. 
The air has a glitter of frost; the ice on the river 
shines like steel in the sun; the mountain sides are 
hung with shimmering drifts ; the forest trees with 
banners of snow. Associating a search for the pic- 
turesque in nature with the search for petroleum, one 
may find both along the Alleghany in paying quantities. 

Here at last we are threading the chief approach to 
the penetralia of petroleum. On every side, thicker, 
thicker, appear the evidences — sometimes the relics — 
of that enterprise which has transformed a virtual wil- 
derness into a vale of wealth. Derricks — arising, de- 
caying, vibrating with machinery — swarm on the near 
and opposite banks of the river. The pungent odor of 
benzine fills the atmosphere, and is wafted in gusts 
from the wells. The boring and pumping processes 
alternate. Occasionally the irregular " spatter" of oil 
where the machinery is not in motion indicates the 
presence of that perfection of oil-mining, a flowing 
well. 

The sleigh-ride begun so dashingly, flags into a so- 
berer pace as the road becomes narrower along the 
bases of the cliflfe. The way is impeded by teams, 
dragging loads of oil in wagons and sleighs — the only 
means of transportation to the railroad termini avail- 
able in winter. They stretch — an occasionally broken 
procession — ^from Franklin to Oil City, and beyond. 

So we go on. The driver cracks his whip, and en- 
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tertains himself and his passengers by swearing quaint 
oaths at other drivers who will not give him the road. 
At last, after seven miles travel, appear, but do not 
loom, the rather stunted roofs of Oil City. It lies at 
the mouth of Oil creek, where the latter empties into 
the Alleghany. 

There is only one street in Oil City — a naturally 
foul roadway^ made infinitely dirtier by the garbage, 
and ashes, and herring-boxes tumbled into it from gro- 
cery shops and saloons. It sits — the "city" — at the 
foot of a mountain. There is no room for a decent 
house. !I^othing but a shanty becomes it, and, with a 
praiseworthy consistency, the people, for the most part, 
have erected nothing hut shanties. These are hung 
against the sides of the cliflT, and set loosely on piles 
and heaps of earth by the creek. It is plain that when 
Oil City was conceived, economy in building was a 
ruling passion. People lacked faith. They did not 
believe the oil yield could last, and accordingly made 
their abiding-places temporary. Hotels are strung all 
along the street — ^Parker's, SheriflF's, the Jones House, 
Crapo's, the Petroleum House, and others — all frame 
buildings, and all certain to be full. Banks, lawyers' 
offices, surveyors' offices, Tefineries, derricks, and here 
and there a whiskey shop, line the way. Cottage Hill, 
on the opposite side of the creek, is partially littered 
with some neat dwellings, erected by sensible oil-men 
for the accommodation of Jthemselves, their families, 
and their friends. Viewed from the filthy and snarling 
centre of Oil City proper. Cottage Hill is a refreshing 
sight. The village of Latonia sits on the far bank of 
the Alleghany, opposite the mouth of the creek. 
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life in Oil City is fast and peculiar. Qo into a bar- 
room, or a sitting-room, and jou will find a conclave 
resembling no other ever assembled on the face of the 
earth. The representatives of millions of greenbacks 
and thousands of acres of oil-land jostle in company 
^ with teamsters, stage-drivers, carpenters, workers at 
wells, penniless adventurers, adventurers with small 
capital, nabobs from afar, come to see what ^' all the 
row is about," speculators of every class, and demo- 
cratic people generally. Oil is the great leveller. Your 
neighbor, no matter how wretchedly garbed or how 
detestably vulgar in his speech and manner, may be 
so far your superior in money's worth, that, in this 
community, where wealth is the only recognized aristoc- 
racy, he is held to be something more than a simple 
loafer. Men accustomed to the amenities of civilized 
society here descend to the plane of off-handed slang, 
absolutely necessary to the establishment of pleasant 
and profitable intercourse. " Airs" are absolutely of 
no account whatever. A dignified bearing does not 
impress. The common courtesies of a business trans- 
action may or may not be required. They will, of 
course, prevail between gentlemen here as everywhere. 
But they are not generally valued or depended upon. 
Men who find that, by the mere strength of their wits, 
they can make money here as well without a high and 
graceful bearing as with it, cease to respect it in others. 
The democratic principle adhered to in the oil business 
is, that all men are equal. The very trick and essence 
of money-making is to make the man you bargain with 
believe that you are his inferior, and that you are per* 
mitting him to gouge' you accordingly. 
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Ton have come down to look abont yon, with the 
view of purchasing some land. Ton casnally allnde 
to the fact aloud. Lo ! from the mouth of a greasy 
individual in the corner, who, from his appearance, 
might, in ordinary circles, be held a coal-heaver or a 
roller of barrels : 

" I've got a few acres up here. Perhaps you'd like 
to look at it?" 

" How many 1" 

" 'Bout two hundred," 

« What price ?" 

" Thousand dollars an acre." 

<*I say. Bill" (up speaks one of the company to an- 
other man in a pair of worn-out boots and a frayed 
overcoat), " how much did you git for that there hun- 
dred acres ?" 

" Sixty thousan'." 

« Whew I did they look at it ?" 

«NoI" 

"What a swindle!" 

The oil conversation, once started, soon gets into a 
^ jumble. 

" Heerd o' that new well ;" " Hard Pan Company 
gone up ;" " big thing for the l^ew Yorkers ; " struck 
the third sand-rock ;" " sold for eighty thousand ;" 
"Rip-Rap stopped flowing yesterday ;" "tools stuck;" 
" engine coming down to-morrow ;" " worth his mil- 
lion ;" " hundred barrels a day ;" " bought it for three 
hundred thousand;" "played out;" ^^no transporta- 
tion;" "can't get enough barrels;" "boring on the 
bluff;" "wish I had his chance;" "land an't worth 

it ;" " wouldn't give a copper ;" "made a hundred and 

8 
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fifty thousand ;" " didn't know how to spend it ;" "new 
company on Pithole ;" " best farm on the creek ;" 
a qJi .jj (( (JoUars ;" " wells ;" " companies ;" " land ;" 
" derricks ;" " tanks ;" " lucky ;" " bigger fool," and 
heaven knows what else. 

The banks in Oil City, as in every village in the oil 
regions, do an immense business. Deposits of half a 
million are sometimes made in the lump. Drafts for 
one hundred thousand, two hundred thousand, and 
three hundred thousand dollars are frequently made 
upon them. There is no talk of any sums less than 
hundreds of thousands, and these immense sums do 
not elev&te a man into any thing extraordinary in«the 
opinion of the neighborhood. You may go to the oil 
region penniless, and be treated with just as much con- 
sideration as a million would secure you. Because 
nobody has any right or reason to suppose that you 
are not worth a million. 

Municipal regulations are at a discount. The crowd 
perambulating the sidewalks of Oil City is occasionally 
stopped by the thrilling cry of " Blast 1" A moment 
afterwards, a thunderous explosion issues from the 
bowels of the cliff against which one side of the city is 
built, and an avalanche of rocks descends into the 
street. The foundations of another building are being 
prepared in this way. In a week or two its frame, in 
two or three weeks its clap-boards, will be seen rising 
against the side of the cliff. 

There are news depots and newspapers in Oil City, 
The Oil City Begister is a weekly journal containing 
general and statistical information of great and rec- 
ognized importance to all permanent oil operators 
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in the region. Its editor, Mr. Johns, is a deservedly 
high authority. The Monitor is another weekly paper 
of merit. 

It was on a moderately cold morning — the ther- 
mometer being twenty-six degrees below zero — wTien 
a party of eight, hiring a hack-sleigh at Oil City, 
cuddled together in the straw at the bottom of the 
box, and, wrapping their buffalo robes and blankets 
around them, began the ascent of Oil creek valley, 
towards the mouth of Cherry run. So bitter an air did 
not fail to make a merry-miserable company; for 
people in unfortunate plights are prone to console 
themselves by laughing at their own wretchedness. 
The agonies of cold feet and benumbed fingers which 
attended this trip, causes the writer to warn everybody 
who intends visiting the oil regions during the cold 
season to first provide himself with pairs of the thick- 
est overshoes and the warmest mittens that can be 
procured. This may be esteemed as very common- 
place advice. It is nevertheless so valuable that those 
who follow it will save themselves pains which they 
cannot anticipate or imagine. During the cold week 
of which the cold morning just alluded to was the 
centre, the hands and feet of several travellers were 
frozen because. of insufficient protection. 

Not until Oil City is left behind does the full mag- 
nitude and bewilderment of the oil-mining region 
dawn upon the traveller. The developments along the 
Alleghany are simply nothing to it. A perplexing 
maze of derricks is woven thickly along both sides of 
the stream, from the banks to the bases of the hills. 
Engine-houses, shanties, offices, tanks, groceries, tav- 
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ems, embryo villages, give the whole valley an air 
of activity such as surrounds the machine-shops and 
manufactories of large cities. Smoke and steam arise ; 
the clanking of machinery and the puffing of engines 
sound near and far. Sleighs and wagons fill the roads 
and are drawn up beside the different wells, where the 
process of filling and shipping the barrels is going on. 
Men on horseback and men on foot — hundreds of 
them — throng the crooked ways or linger beside the • 
derricks. Knots of spectators gather to witness the 
yield of the large wells, or to discuss the prospects 
of new ones going down. The new wells and the 
old are easily distinguishable from each other at a 
glance, the derricks of the former being freshly hewn 
and white — those of the latter, brown a,^d stained with 
oil. 

Eooseville, a mushroom village, three and a fourth 
miles above Oil City, marks the mouth of the now 
famous tributary of Oil creek, called Cherry run. It 
has a hotel, and one or two buildings called hotels ; 
6ome saloons, a good many offices, and several non- 
descript buildings of various uses. Cherry run, which 
is a mere brook, empties into the creek from the west. 
About a mile above. Cherry-tree run empties into it 
from the east. Like the creek itself, these streams 
are walled in between hills of greater or less height, 
varying from a hundred and fifty to a thousand feet. 
Some of them may fairly be designated as mountains. 
They are overgrown, for the most part, with timber, 
and in some sections are ragged with rocks and pre- 
cipices. The conjming impression which one nat- 
urally receives in travelling through a deep and nar- 
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row valley, is here united with a sort of wonder at the 
transcendent wealth garnered in the apparently bar- 
ren flats, and bluffs, and guUeys between these hills. 

Climbing the ascent opposite Eooseville, one sees 
before him, with the help of a little imagination, 
what imagination would struggle to see in any other 
locality. 

" Behold 1 along the length of eighteen miles, the 
miracle scouted by Hermia stopped in its progress by 
the flow of inconceivable riches — the rebuking yet 
rewarding 'blood of the persecuted eartli.' Trans- 
ported hence, illuminating the world, it has crept 
round the globe in place of the moon — a light from 
the antipodes. The rays of its burning naphtha fall 
upon revels and feasts afar in lands deserted by the 
sun. Along the streets of Italian cities it sheds a 
picturesque gleam athwart the costumes of maskers 
rolling to festivals in carriages with laughter and songs. 
Along the halls of palaces in Russia it strikes a glitter* 
ing glow of colors and jewels upon the robes of noble 
guests. The Swiss cottager, smoking beside his petro* 
lenm lamp in the evenings, rejoices in • something 
better than a taper whereby to watch the faces of his 
wife and children. The German student studies better 
by it ; or, gathered with his kind, drinks more madly, 
sings louder, under its radiant influence. The epicure- 
an tastes of British Gulosetons are refined by its soft 
descent from the chandeliers above their dinner-tables. 
Upon the romantic houdoir scenery of Spain it falls 
blushingly ; even out of the sacred avenues of Jerusa- 
lem its rays are lifted, illuminating the mists of the 
night. And in the wilderness of Paris, where thQ 

3* 
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gamin, throws his cap aside to fling the gay grisette 
above his head and kiss her ere she falls, the naphtha 
flings a witch-like gleam about her carmine gaiters, 
dazzling the vulgar glances of the crowd, 

'^ Across the sea, from the summits of cliffs, from the 
binnacles of ships, it shines, a beacon seen and blest 
of mariners in storms. And on the new continent at 
night its glow will leap like magic from coast to coast, 
illuminating cities, villages, railroad cars, farm-houses, 
— a golden web woven over all the land." 

Rooseville, Tarr Farm, Central Petroleum, Funk- 
ville, and Shafer, are the so-called villages which have 
sprung up along Oil creek, between Oil Gty and 
Titusville. They are all places of the same distin- 
guishing characteristics, — taverns, eating-houses, shan- 
ties, groceries, ^oflices, and oil wells, and are all, of 
course, merely temporary hamlets, the growth and 
improvement of which will depend solely, upon the 
developments of the oil business in the ensuing season. 
Shafer, on tlie Shafer farm, is at present and has been 
the terminus of the Oil creek railroad, running via 
Titusville to Corry on the Atlantic and Great Western, 
and Philadelphia and Erie railroads. The road from 
Franklin to Oil City being closed by litigation, there 
have been, during the past winter, only two routes 
for the shipment of oil from Oil creek — from Shafer 
on the Oil creek road, and from Franklin on the 
branch of the Atlantic and Great Western road, inter- 
secting with the main stem at Meadville. Along the 
creek and the Alleghany, for a distance of twenty miles, 
the oil has to be drawn to the two termini by- teams. 
Preparations are now being made for extending the 
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Oil creek railway to Petroleum Center, six miles be- 
low Shafer, and the former place is likely to become 
a busy and important locality. . . 

Plumer, situated on Cherry run, about three miled 
and a half above its mouth, is another board village, 
at present the headquarters of operators on Cherry 
run, and Pithole creek, which empties into the Alle- 
ghany above. 

The late severe winter, and its paralyzing eflfect on 
the oil region, have been referred to. The quantity of 
oil accumulated, waiting transportation to market, was 
in January beyond precedent. The blockade at the 
wells was caused in part by the requisitions made on the 
Atlantic and Great Western railroad for cars at stations 
w6st of Corry. In one month, in 1864, the Atlantic and 
Great Western railroad for^warded 92,271 barrels of oil, 
and for three consecutive months the average number 
of barrels forwarded over that road was 87,378. The 
whole number of barrels of oil carried over the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western railroad in ten months, in 
1864, was 588,187 barrels, equal to an average of 
58,818 barrels for each month. The winter blockade 
referred to rendered it impossible to remove the oil to 
market. Hence paany companies which had been de- 
claring good monthly dividends, were compelled to 
change to quarterly ones — they had no money, simply 
because the purchasers of oil had no means of taking 
it from the wells. New railroads, however, will pre- 
vent a recurrence of this embarrassment. 



CHAPTER n. 

The oil region five 7earB ago.— The flist flowing welL— Two jeuM 
later. — ^The wonders at Gorry. — ^Bfaterials for history. 

Havino thus glanced at the winter condition of the 
oil region, only a few months ago, it will be interesting 
to learn more of what it was at the time the first im- 
portant discovery of oil was made. A visitor to the 
region in September, 1860, makes these observations: 

"I have just returned from a visit to the scene of 
perhaps greater excitement than any other at present 
in our country, namely, the oil region of Western Penn- 
sylvania ; and I s^uppose some of your readers will bo 
interested in an account of it. Those who have never 
travelled over Pennsylvania can form no idea of the 
wildness and beauty of its scenery, and of the immense 
quantities of land still in the possession of the native 
forests, and bidding defiance to cultivation for ages to 
come. Northwestern Pennsylvania, though not boast- 
ing of any high mountain peak or lofty range, is broken 
up by innumerable hills and streams, and between 
these lie lovely and fertile valleys, differing greatly in 
width and accessibility. Among these, that of French 
creek, or Venango river, has always been noted, and 
here may be seen farms equal to any in the country, 
and a region inhabited by an intelligent, industrious, 
and thrifty community. 

" Meadville, county seat of Crawford county, situ- 
ated at the junction of the romantic Cussewago and 
French creeks, has a wide reputation for its natural 
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beauty, and for the cultivation and refinement of its 
citizens. Here are located a flourishing college and 
theological school, and statistics show that the people 
seek information and diflFuse it, by the fact that the 
post-office does a much larger business than any place 
of its size in the State. 

" Southeast of Meadville,. twenty-eight miles, is the 
borough of Titusville, an insignificant collection of 
houses on the banks of Oil creek. I cannot learn that 
this plaqe ever gained any reputation prior to last sum- 
mer, when Colonel Drake, who had a farm about a mile 
and a half south of the village, on the creek, deter- 
mined to deepen his well. Some say he thought he 
would try to get salt, and others, that he was really en- 
deavoring to find oil. This article had been collected 
in small quantities for many years on the banks of this 
creek, and hence its name. In some places we saw 
pits where the oil had been taken from the surface by 
blankets. Drake, however, bored down sixty-nine feet, 
and was surprised by finding a good supply of oil. He 
commenced pumping it out, and found it an article 
worthy of attention. The news spread, other wells were 
bored with success, and hundreds flocked in to see the 
wonderful discovery. As others bored, different inci- 
dents occurred to swell the excitement, such as the oil 
bursting up through a hole drilled in the rock with 
great violence, and to a height of about ten feet from 
the groimd. We saw one of these wells (Chase & Al- 
dens), but it only spouts occasionally, and the rest of 
the time it is kept corked up. There is now no well 
running spontaneously any length of time : one at 
Tidioute, which is the greatest wonder of the region, 
did run for a while at the rate of a barrel (40) gallons 
per minute. 

^' This discovery worked wonders on the bank of the 
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hitherto quiet and neglected Oil Creek. It flowed 
through a region of primitive nature : high and steep 
hills, covered with trees, lined each side, and the farms 
were few and far apart. The people seldom saw a 
stranger, except the lumbermen on their rafts, running 
through in the times of freshets to the Alleghany river, 
and thence to Pittsburgh. 

" Although Drake's well was opened in August, 1859, 
the/*^^ did not reach its height till the present sum- 
mer, and we doubt very much whether it has now at- 
tained it. Indeed, at no former time have so many ad- 
venturers been flocking into this promised land, and 
every day several new wells are commenced. Those 
who have bored, and are at work, are perfectly san- 
guine, declaring that there is no investment in the 
world equal to it in yielding a speedy and handsome 
return. The only material expense is the purchase op 
lease of a site, and of course this is daily increasing in 
the most favorable localities. Efforts have proved suc- 
cessful at considerable distances apart, good productive 
i^ells being in operation thirty miles from each other. 

"From Titusville to the mouth of Oil creek the road 
is very hilly, and cut up by the* heavy wagons which 
pass daily over it with barrels of oil. In winter this 
road will be impassable unless much improved. What 
is called the centre of the oil region is at McClintocks- 
ville, twelve miles from Titusville, and nine from Frank- 
lin. Hamilton McOlintock, the foi*tunate possessor of 
several hundred acres of land, has suddenly become 
worth his hundred thousand dollars — and his daughters, 
froin milkmaids and country lassies, are now heiresses 
of fortunes. He gets a certain proportion of all the oil 
derived from the wells on his land, and of course he is 
at no expense. His house, the only one for miles be- 
fore this excitement, is the stopping-place for travellers 
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and visitors, and every night" it is crammed. Each 
room has four or five beds, and mattresses are spread 
over the loft floors. Mr. McClintock is building a new 
house, of ample dimensions, however, in which to en- 
tertain company. The charges are certainly moderate, 
being only three dollars a week for board. 

'' This place has the appearance of a California ranch, 
or settlement. A hundred or more rough board 
shanties have been erected, and on every side you will 
see the carpenters busy with barns, sheds, and houses 
of every description— .-the idea predominant, however, to 
do nothing permanent. There must be a lack of faith 
somewhere in this oil business, or people would build 
more enduring structures, and those better adapted for 
the winter blasts. All are making haste to be rich, 
and the whole aflPair is so novel, and startling, and be- 
wildering, that we cannot blame the oil-seekers much 
for their hurry to get into the ground, or to strike a 
vein. We should think, if the supply of oil continues, 
there must be a flourishing town here, and that me- 
chanics of all kinds would find employment. What is 
said to be wanted is a good store — there is none now 
there. Laborers receive from twenty-six to thirty dol- 
lars per month. From McClintock's to Franklin one 
is never oat of sight of the peculiar institution of this 
region, viz., the den^ick^ and in the latter town every 
man almost has one in his garden. The Hoover well, 
a mile south of Franklin, on the Alleghany river, is one 
of the best yet opened, and this encourages everybody 
to bore away. 

"The apparatus for boring is very simple. A der- 
rick is erected, consisting of four timbers from thirty 
to forty feet, connected with framing ten feet square 
at the base, and ^.bout four or five at the top. Most 
of these are boarded on the outside, but many are open, 
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except at the bottom. At the top is a pulley over 
which a stout rope rnns, one end of which is attached to 
the drill and the other to a windlass. The drill consists 
of a steel edge or point attached to a long iron bar or rod 
of three inches diameter. This bar is firmly screwed to 
another, in which there is a flat link or "jar," as it is 
termed. There are several of these in one drill, in 
order to afford play for the rigid iron when it strikes 
the solid rock. The rope attached to the drill is then 
fastened firmly to the end of a long spring pole. This 
pole is secured at the outer end, some distance from 
the derrick. A springing motion is then given to the 
smaller end of the pole from which the drill hangs, by 
various expedients. The simplest is by having a strap 
or rope suspended from it, with a step-piece at the bot- 
tom, in which two men each place a foot. By kicking 
outward and downward a litde, the pole comes down, 
and the natural spring throws it back to its original 
position, thus moving the drill up and down a short 
distance. A man stands by the drill, constantly turn- 
ing it, to vary the side on which it strikes, and to pro- 
duce a round hole. 

" Some have a hinged platform connected with the 
spring-pole, and two men tramp on this all day. As 
the hole is made, the drill is lowered, and at frequent 
intervals it is elevated by the derrick entirely out of 
the opening, and what is called a sand-pump is lowered 
to bring out the water, earth, &c. The contents of 
this vessel are scrutinized closely for indications of oil 
or gas, and if not satisfactory the drill is again resorted 
to. The depth at which oil is found varies from 30 feet 
to 400, the average at McClintock's being 150 feet. 

" Steam-power is rapidly being introduced ; all who 
are pumping oil making use of engines of about five- 
horse power, and a few are drilling by this means. 
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Occasionally horses are used, but at present it appears 
that almost every man wants to put his own foot into 
it, BXiijum^ himsdf x\(Ai. It is certainly an innocent 
occupation ; and, in these days of physical develop- 
ment, why should not our young men develop their 
tmderstandings by so healthful and inspiring an em- 
ployment ? Alas ! that poor Mother Earth should be 
so treated, howeter, and be so grievously hored: There 
are now at least two thousand wells being sunk, or in 
operation. Where pumps are in operation, five-inch 
cast-iron pipe is sunk into the well, and the oil drawn 
up is conveyed on rude troughs or pipes to vats several 
hundred feet distant. This is done for safety, as the 
oil in its natural state is highly inflammable, and 
several establishments have been burned down by an 
accidental spark. We noticed particularly that cigars 
and pipes were at a discount ; indeed we did not see 
one, as every shed has its si^ of ' No smoking al- 
lowed here.' Fire has to be handled with the utmost 
caution. 

" Vats for receiving the oil and separating the water 
are erected according to the yield of the wells ; barrels' 
are filled as fast as they can be obtained, and sent off 
immediately by wagon to Union, thence by the Sunbury 
and Erie railroad to Erie and the New York and Erie 
railroad. All the oil yet obtained, with slight ex- 
ceptions, has been bought by a firm in Jersey City, 
who have controlled the market. The opening of new 
wells daily, however, and the increase of the trade, 
will undoubtedly cause the oil-men to seek other chan* 
nels of communication. Some is now sent by the river 
to Pittsburgh. Some enterprising citizens of Mead- 
ville have formed a company, and are about to erect a 
refinery in that place. They now have a small one in 
operation with successful results. 

4 
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" Barrels^ harreh^ are the great want now, and mnch 
oil is lost daily by the scarcity of this article. We 
should think a good establishment of this kind woald 
pay large profits, as we only saw one in Titusville. 
The barrels are sold at $2 apiece, and there is already 
a demand for a thousand a day. The Williams well,' 
owned by Tanner and Watson, runs from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty baiTels of oil every twenty- 
four hours. On Sunday work is suspended, and on 
Mondays the well yields water only. It requires 
almost a day's pumping to regain the condition of 
Saturday as to the flow of oil. This well is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep. It runs sixty-eight barrels 
itself. 

" The estimates given for boring, &c., are about as 
follow: Tools, $75; derrick, $20; digging above the 
rock, at $1 per foot, 50 feet, $50 ; boring, $1.50 per 
foot for 50 feet, and $2.12^ for 100 feet ; total for bor- 
ing, $282.50 ; pump, $125 : total, $557.50. This is for 
a well of 200 feet. But to this must be added the ex- 
pense of piping, repairs, incidentals, &c., making at 
• least $1,000. Then the cost of the lease of the land, 
and the risk run of boring perhaps 200 feet, and get- 
ting nothing, must be considered. The total expenses 
of a good well are calculated at $6 a day, or including 
barrels, freight, &c., to New York, $30; and if 10 
barrels are obtained at 40 cents a gallon, the receipts 
would be $160 in 24 hours. 

" Doubtless there will be more failures than suc- 
cesses, for so many rush into the 'thing without count- 
ing the cost, with inexperienced workmen and heavy 
outlays, with no calculation for accidents. Good ad- 
vice 18 given by a Titusville paper, that no one should 
expend money in this enterprise without being able 
and willing to lose every dollar invested. 
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" The whole thing is so new, and the Bnppiy of oil 
has been so great, that diflBculty is experienced in 
bringing it into use, and time will be required for this 
purpose. It is claimed that it has the following uses : 
1. As a medical agent in applications to burns, bruises, 
sprains ; also, for lung complaints, colds, rheumatism, 
&c. 2. For greasing wool. 3. For preparing paints. 
4. As an illuminator. 5. For generating steam. 6. 
As a lubricator. If it answers well for only part of 
these, its utility will be evident." 

The first flowing well ever struck was on the McEl- 
henny, or Funk farm, and was known as the Funk 
well. Funk was a poor man when the well was sunk. 
It was struck June, 1861, and commenced flowing, to 
the astonishment of all the oil-borers in the neighbor- 
hood, at the rate of 250 barrels a day. Such a prodi- 
gal supply of grease upset all calculations, but it was 
confidently predicted that the supply would soon stop. 
It was an " Oil creek humbug," and those who had 
no direct interest in the prosperity of the well looked 
day after day to see the stream stop. But like the old 
woman who sat down by the river side to let the water . 
run itself out that she might cross dryshod, she waited 
in vain. The oil continued flowing, with little varia- 
tion, for fifteen months, and then stopped, but not be- 
fore Funk became a rich man. 

But long before the Funk had given out, the wonder 
in regard to it was overshadowed by a new sensation. 
Down on the Tarr farm, the Phillips well burst forth 
with a stream of two thousand barrels daily. Not to 
be outdone by the territory down the creek, the McEl- 
henny tract saw the Tarr farm, " and went it a thou- 
sand better." The Empire well, close to the Funk, 
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suddenly burst forth with its three thousand barrels 
daily, a figure which subsequent flowing wells endeav- 
ored to equal. 

The owners were bewildered. It was truly too mueh 
of a good thing. The true value of petroleum had 
not yet been discovered ; and the market for it was 
limited. Foreigners would have nothing to do with 
the nasty, greasy, combustible thing. Our own peo- 
ple were divided in opinion. Some thought it a dan- 
gereus thing to be handled at arm's length, while others 
set it down as a humbug in some way or other, of 
which the community should keep as shy as possible. 
The supply was already in advance of the demand, and 
the addition of three thousand barrels a day was mon- 
strous, and not to be endured. The price fell to twenty 
cents a barrel, then to fifteen, and then to ten. Coopers 
would sell barrels for cash only, and refused to take 
their pay in oil, or in drafts on oil shipments. 

Finally, it was impossible to obtain barrels on any 
terms, for all the coopers in the surrounding country 
could not make barrels as fast as the Empire could fill 
them. The owners were in despair, and tried to choke 
off their confounded well, but it would not be choked 
off. They then built a dam around it, and covered 
the soil with grease, but the oil refused to be dammed, 
and rushed into the stream, making Oil creek literally 
worthy its name. For nearly a year it flowed, and 
then dropped to a pumping well, yielding about a 
hundred barrels. Lately it stopped, but on the appli- 
cation of an air-pump it revived, and how runs about 
fifty barrels daily. 

The Sherman Well, which was the next great flow- 
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ing well, was put down in the year 1862. It was sunk 
under great difficulties. J. W. Sherman, who was 
the original owner, commenced sinking it on the Fos- 
ter Farm, next above the McElhenny, with very limited 
means. His wife furnished the money, and the well 
was sunk under great difficulties. . 

After a while it became necessary to procure an 
engine, and there was no money to make the purchase, 
and two men who were in possession of the desired 
article, were admitted to a share for the engine. Soon 
after, when but a few more feet were necessary to 
reach the supposed deposit of oil, the funds were ex- 
hausted. A sixteenth interest was offered for $100, 
and refused. Ultimately, it was sold for $60 and an 
old shot-gun. A horse became necessary during the 
work, and a share was bartered for the animal. At 
last, when all the means that could be raised by bor- 
rowing or selling were about exhausted, oil was struck, 
and flowed at the rate of 1600 barrels a day. The 
flow continued at this rate for several months, when it 
declined to 700 barrels. For twenty-three months the 
well continued flowing, and then it stopped. For the 
first year, the proprietors made but little, if any 
thing, owing to the low price of oil, and the difficulty 
of getting it to market ; but during the second year, 
the market improved and an immense fortune was 
made. The well now pumps from thirty to forty bar- 
rels daily. 

Another early visitor to the oil region, Mr. T. S. 

Scoville, gives the following sketch of its condition in 

1861. At Oil City, ha says : 

" I find mud everywhere from four to six inches deep. 

*4 
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Every thing muddy and dirty. Hotels crammed full, 
two in a bed everywhere, and three if they can get 
them in, not to mention the number of small-stock 
travellers that pile in with the rest. Hotels not plas- 
tered. Buildings rough outside and in, set on stilts, 
all new, all hurried ; great preparations for drilling, 
pumping, buying, selling, building — all excitement, 
life, and activity. At Tidioute there are some 200 
wells in progress, and all the way from there here, 30 
miles by raft, one is not out of sight of derricks and 
wells, hundreds and hundreds of them. Here I am 
more in the heart of the oily dominions than elsewhere. 
I find that New Bedford and Nantucket, heretofore 
oildom, has been unsuccessful for several years past, 
and is coming here, with its millions of money and 
its hordes of vessel officers, to harpoon the old mother 
of all whales (earth) and draw her blubber by the 
force of steam, which must eventually injure whaling 
oildom very much. Excitements are very common, 
but greased excitements I never before saw or heard of. 
" Drills going everywhere, steam-puffing, pump walk- 
ing-beams, high above the buildings, working like those 
on and above a steamboat deck. Everywhere in sight 
barrels, mountain high, from steamers just in from 
Pittsburg, towing boats and barges loaded with bar- 
rels. The common topic of conversation everywhere 
is oil, rock, drilling, oil shows, depth, prices, prospects 
for oil for the future, rents of land, best sites, chances 
for rapidly made fortunes, what has been, and what 
will be. My opinion is, that the landowners are grab- 
bers ; with the disposition to bless themselves and 
curse the world generally. They require one-half, and 
some as high as five-eighths, of the oil for ground-rent ; 
but time will settle all these things. The tariff is far 
too high, but men would prefer digging for the pres- 
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eat, with a sure thing ahead, to prospecting at a greater 
risk. From ten to fifty barrels is the usual yield. 
Prices hAve ruled at $10 per barrel here, little less now, 
though I think when its uses are found out it will be 
much more in demand. 

" A friend of mine, who has been here a year, sold a 
moderate interest in a well, some days since, for 
$10,000. When he struck oil it spouted from the 
hole, several inches in diameter, some sixty feet high, 
and for a while he says he had an oil fountain. By 
the help of his neighbors, and trenching the earth 
around it, he saved one hundred and eighty barrels of 
oil the first night, and some fifty to sixty barrels a day 
thereafter. This friend was embarrassed, and sold his 
well from necessity, having come here without a dollar 
to help himself. He has struggled through hardships, 
but is now independent. The man who bought him 
out did so by the help of friends outside, as he al§o 
came here poor as a church mouse (and much like 
church mice, for they are both Methodist parsons, and 
found poor picking in the pulpit), and is now reaping 
a rich harvest, and will soon be a rich ^lan from the 
small share of the proceeds of this one well. 

" I sauntered along the stream yesterday, and found 
the holes in the ground scooped out some three feet 
deep, and about three or four feet across, covering half 
an acre, where the Indians used to gather oil. Now 
the spot is grown over with trees thirty feet high. Oil 
oozes out of the mountain rocks everywhere in small 
quantity ; but water shows it in little dark globules, or 
in the floating film that lines the brook-sides, ever 
changing colors, as it. shifts position, till all the hues 
orf the rainbow can be seen dancing along the wave of 
the rippling brook. 

" It. is, indeed, one of God's wonders, and well might 
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the inspired writer elcclaim, if he stood on this soil, 
and in these times, ^ How wonderful are thy works, 
O Lord, and thy ways past finding ont 1' How won- 
derful has God placed in his great bank (mother earth) 
such untold wealth of gold, silver, iron, coal, and a 
thousand other valuables, waiting only man's check 
to draw them ; and the check of the poor man on God's 
bank is as good as the rich man's, and many a poor 
man's check has been honored here for large amounts 
of this oil. 

" What a new and wonderful phase in our world's 
developments is now this oil deposit, and the manner 
and time of its exit to daylight for the use of man I It 
would astonish the sacred writer, as well as all that 
behold it here, and each day I am led to exclaim. 
How wonderful (yes, unfathomable) are thy works, 
O Lord ! There is gas enough coming from the 
depths of the earth below, with the streams of oil, to 
light the city of New York, if it oould be saved. Fire 
has taken this gas and exploded like the report of 
cannon, communicating to the oil-tanks, barrels, and 
buildings, , 

"The engines having in them the greatest value, 
they are being covered with buildings in sections, 
which can be pulled outward in sections to the 
ground, thereby saving the engines. Snow-storms 
have been upon us for days, and mud is served up to 
ns in every style. Now God's sun shines again, mak- 
ing the wilderness to sing with joy, by the help of 
thousands of little birds. This country is like a rat- 
trap, it is squeezing business to get in, and harder to 
get back — the best way is to buy a skiff at Oleon or 
other point and float down the river, then to get 
out. After your soles (souls) are steeped well in oil, 
yon can slide on down the river the same way to Pitts- 
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bnrgh, as it is exceedingly difficult to take return track 
by the roadq. 

" On my way out I passed a well that ran three 
months spontaneously, and delivered nine hundred 
barrels of oil before it ceased to ran over, when they 
pumped some fifty barrels per day ever since. One 
man I passed was pumping by hand ten barrels 
per day ; but this is not common, as engines are gen- 
erally used. 

" A gentleman who rode with me, outward bound, 
said he received over four hundred barrels from his 
well from the natural flow, and has pumped three 
hundred and fifty barrels a week since. I could cite 
many more cases, but have not time or room to record 
them. There has been universal success to those who 
have gone considerable depth, while those whose wells 
are but partly dug, cannot fail if they have the means 
to go deep, especially in favored localities. This want 
of depth and haste of the owners to begin pumping on 
a fair show of oil, is the reason of the average being 
only five barrels per day, as some assert, but of which 
I have no knowledge, but could not find more than 
three or four wells in my travels ^hat drew only five ; 
and my opinion is, that those will succeed by going a 
little deeper, especially where good wells surround 
them, as they do in many cases. 

"The press state that twice the capital has been 
brought here that has been taken away. This objec- 
tion, to my mind, has no force, because not more than 
one quarter of the amount brought here is yet avail- 
able in any form. Thousands are just commencing, 
and thousands more are in process, but unfinished. 
Let it also be understood that it takes money and time 
to develop this thing, by reason of which three quar- 
ters of the capital yet brouglit here is unproductive. 
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*' K, then, one quarter now producing has paid fop 
itself, and 100 per cent, more, then we may hope at 
least for prosperity to the other three-quartera when it 
is brought to bear. If objectors can crack this nut, 
they mq.y find oil. Millions will be invested, and 
thousands will be engaged in it, and this deposit in 
the great bank of the ruler of all banks will be drawn. 
I can only say to the world, go and see for yourselves. 
No man can tell you. ' The evidence of facts and sight 
will open any eyes, and astonish any mind. 

"Many men of my acquaintance, whom I Bave 
known for years, who were there, who are men ot 
business, reliability, wealth, and travel, all unite in 
saying that never before were they so lost in the con- 
templation of any phenomena that God in his won- 
ders ever placed before* them." 

One year later, 1863, Mr. John W. Forney, of the 
Philadelphia "Press," visited the oil region o;i an 
electioneering tour, and thus describes the scenes and 
men of the time : 

" Corry is the great distributing point of the oil re- 
gion, being at the intersection of the Atlantic and 
Great Western and the Philadelphia and Erie rail- 
roads, the former of which, when completed, will con- 
nect Cincinnati with the city of New York, and the 
latter the city of Erie with Philadelphia. It is now 
about tiiree years since the Atlantic and Great Western 
railroad was opened to this point. At that time the 
present site of Corry, and the adjacent country, was 
an almost entirely barren tract, with two public roads 
on either side, the termini of the one being at James- 
town, N. T., and Union, Erie county. Pa. ; and that 
of the other at Columbus, Warren county, and at Mead- 
ville, Crawford county. Pa. Two years ago, Mr. 
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Samuel Downer, of Boston, Mass., became the pur- 
chaser of the Corry farm, which, with other lands, 
comprising in the aggregate about a hundred acres, is 
now used by him in carrying on a branch of the oil 
business. This gentleman has also a large establish- 
ment in Boston, and he has connected the business of 
oil distillation at that establishment with the product 
of the oil wells at their source on Oil creek. The farm 
referred to is located on an elevated piece of table-land, 
from which, within a space of two miles each way, 
the waters flow into Lake Erie on the north, and into 
French creek and the Alleghany river on the south. 
It is considered to be the highest table-land east of the 
Mississippi. Here the Atlantic and Great Western 
and Philadelphia and Jlrie railroads have built their de- 
pots. Mr. Downer has erected a large brick factory (the 
lot covering some five acres of ground), which is fitted 
up for all the purposes in connection with the business ; 
outbuildings, and residences for the proprietors and 
employees have been erected on the premises, and the 
whole is laid out in a beautiful and perfect manner, 
well adapted for carrying on the manufacture of oil 
on a large scale. In addition to these five acred, a 
space of ten acres has been devoted for storage purposes. 
" From Mr. Downer I learned some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the early refining of oil. When 
the discovery of coal oil was first made (for which the 
world is principally indebted to Mr. James Young, of 
Glasgow, Scotland), the efforts of the manufacturers 
were directed almost exclusively to the lubricating 
principle, that of illumination having been at that time 
almost entirely overlooked. The early efforts of Mr. 
Downer and the gentleman then connected with him, 
were first turned to the development of the lubricating 
principle in the coal-tar of the gas-houses. After that 
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branch of the buBiness had arrived at Bome degree of 
perfection in this country, they were induced, at the 
solicitation of European capitalists, to superintend the 
erection of a factory in Glasgow, Scotland, which was 
intended to be used in carrying on that business. 
While in that country, their chemist, Mr. Luther At- 
wood, and Mr. Josiah Merrill, superintendent of the 
mechanical portion of the undertaking, had their at- 
tention drawn to the light bodies of the coal-oils then 
worked by Mr. Young, who at that time was selling 
some half a million of gallons of lubricating oil per 
annum, at a price «qual to about a dollar and one-third 
per gallon, while he was disposing of the lighter por- 
tions, from which the illuminating oil is now princi- 
pally made, for purposes of naphthas and similar light 
bodies, at about sixpence per gallon. Mr. Atwood, 
availing himself of the knowledge he had acquired in 
the purification of the foul oils of the gas-houses, puri- 
fied these oils white and sweet. 

" On the return of those gentlemen to America, the 
manufacture of these illuminating oils was immediately 
commenced on a small scale, the celebrated Prince Al- 
bert poal of New Brunswick being used in their pro- 
duction. They were so perfect in their quality, and so 
admirably adapted to supply a great want of the com- 
munity then severely felt, that their consumption and 
sale was most rapid. From that time to the present 
(an interim of not more than five years), the annual 
consumption of these oils from American sources was 
as follows : For the first year one million gallons ; for 
the second year four million gallons ; for the third 
ye^r twenty million gallons ; for the present year (with 
from three hundred to five hundred factories scattered 
over the land), the whole production will not be less 
than from forty to sixty millions of gallons. 
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" Samuel Downer is one of the extraordinary'men 
of these times. Whatever position he might occupy, 
he would soon take the lead. His whole soul is ab- 
sorbed in his present avocation, and iie is the benefac- 
tor of a large community ; in fact, the pioneer in one 
of the greatest scientific revolutions in history. He is 
as sound politically as he is experienced and gifted in 
matters of science. Corry , of which he and his friends 
are the principal owners, must become a town of great 
importance, owing to the fact, as above stated, that it 
is here that two great lines of road intersect. In study- 
ing Mr. Downer's character, I was deeply impressed as 
well with his own energy and learning as with the in- 
conceivable benefits showered upon all parts of the 
country by New England men. It required faith, 
courage, perseverance, genius, and wealth to conduct 
such a movement as that which has already been 
crowned with such splendid success in this interesting 
section ; and I believe that these qualities could no- 
where have been found, save in the New England char- 
acter. "Wonderful, most wonderful, marvellous, most 
marvellous, are the stories told of the oil region I It 
is, in fact, another California ; the same greed for get- 
ting suddenly rich, the same spirit of speculation, the 
same rapid rise from poverty to affluence, and the same 
abandonment of other pursuits. As I came here from 
Erie, a few days ago, I was introduced by Judge John- 
son, of Warren, to a gentleman named V. N. Thompson, 
whose receipts from his oil wells were one thousand 
dollars per day, and who only a few years ago was a 
poor man and a bankrupt. Another instance was that 
of the firm of Nobles & Dellamater, whose daily in- 
come was said to amount to $3,000 ; sixteen hundred 
barrels per day being filled from their well 1 I also 
learned that the Farrell well, at Titusville, produced, 

6 
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whed started, more oil than eight hundred whaleships 
had collected in a year at New Bedford 1 

"Tltusville, Crawford county, heretofore an incon- 
Biderable village, with a population, three years ago, of 
not more than four hundred inhabitants, now contains 
nearly four thousand, and is realizing more wealth, by 
reason of the oil prodjact alone, than California is send- 
ing here in gold. The habits of the people of Titus- 
yille and vicinity had become so settled, and they had 
80 long lived an isolated life, that even after the great 
discovery in the oil region they could not conceive that 
a railroad could be built to tap that wonderful district, 
and to open it up to the commerce of the world ; and 
they were accordingly startled from their propriety, 
when, on the 1st of October, 1862, a locomotive diashed 
into their midst, dispelled their prejudices, awakened 
their energies, and taught them that they were the cit- 
izens of a progressive world. The enterprise of two or 
three individuals, associated under the name of the 
Oil Creek railroad, with but little wealth, outstripped 
that of three or four grand incorporated companies ; 
that enterprise has been rewarded with a munificence 
only equalled by the energy which originated it. The 
names that deserve to be honored in this connection are 
Thomas Struthers, of Warren, Dr. W. S. Streator, of 
Cleveland, and Samuel M. Lawrence, formerly of Har- 
risburg, and now a resident of Warren. 

" Passing through the streets of Titusville, yesterday, 
and observing many evidences of thrift and prosperity, 
the fine mansions erected, or in the course of erection, 
in the neighborhood, the streets crowded with teams 
moving to and from the oil region, I felt that these 
bold and enterprising men had been abundantly re- 
warded. It is a noteworthy fact that the officers and 
men on the railroad between Titusville and Corry, 
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including, of course, the gentlemen referred to*, are 
ardent Republicans and Union men. To show you 
how Titusville has grown, apart from the increase of 
population, I need only tell you that eighteen hundred 
two-horse teams arrive and depart every day from and 
to the oil wells. The post-office contains three hun- 
dred and ninety-one boxes, and this number does not 
appear to be half sufficient for the accommodation of 
the increasing wants of the public. On the evening 
previous to our visit, the postmaster mailed over five 
hundred and fifty letters I A fine new banking-house 
is in course of erection at that place. Mr. Chase, the 
president of the bank, has lived in this region for forty 
years. When he came here the settlements were some 
ten miles apart, and the many incidents of his early 
ezperience among the wilds of Pennsylvania would 
form an interesting volume. On one occasion making 
a campaign thr6ugh the woods, he killed fifteen deer 
in three and a half days, and during one fall season 
fifty-six wild turkeys. 

"There resides at Titusville Mr. E. L. Drake, the 
original discoverer of the oil product. He is a man of 
good habits, respected in the community, industrious, 
and useful; yet such are the freaks of fortune, that 
while this enormous development of wealth has been 
given to the world, and from which many others have 
realized princely fortunes, it has been the misfortune 
of Mr. Drake, owing to the peculiar localities in which 
he started, ftnd the general vicissitudes that attend 
all inventors in new fields, that he has reaped none of 
the fruits of this golden harvest. 

" At Titusville there was a monster demonstration. 
While Governor Ourtin was speaking, it was pleasing 
to note the various delegations arriving from the sur- 
rounding country, particularly from Oil creek ; and as 
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I studied the faces of the crowd, I could see that they 
were men of nearly the same character that flocked to 
California at the beginning of the gold discoveries. 
Indeed, judging by the thousands that assembled at 
this meeting (for there were thousands on the ground), 
the local residents were far outnumbered by the enter- 
prising and adventurous spirits from other States, 
especially from New York and New England. The 
whalers of New Bedford and Newburyport have come 
hither in crowds, and find it much more agreeable to 
earn good wages, and sometimes to acquire large for- 
tunes, than to be risking their lives amid the storms 
and dangers of the treacherous deep. 

"Considering that this petroleum was only dis- 
covered in 1860, the discovery has produced a magi- 
cal effect Upon the whole region around about. It has 
attracted strangers from all parts, and unless the sup- 
ply should suddenly cease, which is not anticipated, 
will infuse new life into every village, and induce the 
erection of many other towns. The immediate oil re- 
gion is about eighteen miles in length, extenc^ng from 
Titusville to Franklin, Venango county. I did not 
visit Oil City, which is in the same county, and is the 
place where the flowing wells are to be found, but I 
heard enough to induce me to regret that my time did 
not allow me to go there. It has a population of two 
thousand, and is one of the most important depots in 
this locality, being situated at the confluence of the 
waters of French creek and the Alleghany river. Four 
thousand two and four horse teams are engaged daily 
in hauling oil to the different railroad and river sta- 
tions, the Southern and Eastern markets being sup- 
plied from -that point. Large quantities of oil are 
floated down the creek by means of artificial pond 
freshets, and in consequence of the extreme narrow- 
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ness of the flats, mach skill is requisite in managing 
the different craft. The value of the oil transported 
daily from Oil City is estimated at $60,000 ; and 
when it is considered that the price of this oil is in- 
creasing rapidly, another year will at least double this 
amount. 

^'It was said at the commencement, of the war that 
the oil region would turn out the best soldiers, for the 
reason that the people there had become accustomed 
to drilling. And if we consider either the number or 
the material of the men furnished to the government 
from this portion of the St%te, we will be fully satis- 
fied of the justice of the remark. Immediately after 
the striking of oil on the Oil creek, an intense excite- 
ment wa§ produced, particularly in the beautiful old 
town of Franklin. It was then supposed that the place 
would become one of the great depots for the product, 
and the inhabitants were in consequence considerably 
elated. As yet, however,, comparatively little success 
has attended the boring of wells in that region. Lately 
the Atlantic and Great Western Bailroad Company ex- 
tended a branch of their road to that borough, and the 
people there are again sanguine that it will assume an 
important position in connection with the great na- 
tional product." 

These hasty notes afford some idea of the changes 
going on in this hitherto neglected region. The de- 
velopment of the oil territory on Oil creek is truly as- 
tonishing. Lands which were supposed to be entirely 
worthless, are every day proving to be rich mines of 
wealth. People continue to pour in, and the country 
between Corry and Oil City must now number nearly 
jBeventy thousand inhabitants. From Titusville to Oil 
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City it is one continuous town or city, which in a very 
few years will rival in thrift, wealth, and business stir, 
Broadway, the thoroughfare of New York. Should 
this state of things continue five years, one of the most 
wealthy, populous, and busy cities in America, per- 
haps, will be located on the banks of this creek. Few 
people at a distance have any idea of the magnitude of 
this enterprise, and none can realize it without being a 
witness to its progress and greatness. 

A later visitor says that the history of the first well 
on Oil creek is generally misunderstood. He says that 
Mr. Geo. H. Bissell was the first gentleman, outside 
what is now known as the oil region, whose attention 
was first called to the possibility of obtaining the oil. 
This was in 1853. After visiting, examining, and pur- 
chasing, in company with Mr. Eveleth, certain tracts 
of land in the vicinity of Titusville and elsewhere, 
Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell forwarded to Professor 
Silliman specimens of the oil obtained below the sur- 
face. The report of Professor Silliman being satisfac- 
tory, a company was formed called the Pennsylvania 
Bock Oil Company, of which Professor Silliman was 
elected president. This company confined its opera- 
tions to the pumping of surface oil, mixed with water 
from trenches into vats, by means of water-power, 
until 1858, when Mr. E. L. Drake was selected as the 
agent of the company to put down an artesian well. 
The well, after more than a year's delay, was sunk in 
1859. On the 28th day of August the first vein of oil 
was struck at a depth of sixty-nine feet four inches 
ft'om the surface. 

The numerous contradictory stories in relation to the 
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first operations in this region, will show the necessity 
for some painstaking -writer undertaking a thorough 
investigation of the facts, while access can be had to 
the yet living actors in them. It is only by snch in- 
vestigation that authentic materials for a future history 
of this remarkable business can be secured. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Beecription of oil weUn — Glaiion rirer oil region. — SkeielieB and in- 
cidents. — ^Boring for oil. — The flowing wells. — ^ProoesB of lefining, 
. and its inyentor. 

The number of persons now interested in oil-wells, 
as stockholders in the almost endless varietj of com- 
panies before the pablic, will be glad to learn some- 
thing of the properties in which their capital has been 
invested. As the editor has made no personal exam- 
ination of the oil region, he can give no account of 
his own, and therefore makes this compilation from 
the great mass of materials placed in his hands. 

The Coquette well, on the proper4;y of the Maple 
Shade CompsAy, is described by a very recent tourist 
as being " the glory of the oil region." Its massive 
tanks rise upon a flat located beneath the hills of Oil 
creek, and at the mouth of a mountain gorge. These 
tanks are fifteen in number, and about twenty-five or 
thirty feet in diameter. The iron tube from the well 
leads into the first one, which is connected by circu- 
lating pipes with all the rest, so as to preclude the dan- 
ger of an overflow. By paying a good-natured, middle- 
aged Irishman ten cents, you are permitted to ascend 
the staircase, examine the tanks, and witness the flow. 
Some rods before you reach the well you can hear the 
rush of the oil, and when you stand by the side of the 
tube the noise is quite loud. Tearing and bursting 
away with a rattle and a roar, accompanied by volumes 
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of gas that shine and smell through the whole shed, 
the oil comes plunging along. The earth seems to 
bleed like a mad ox, wrathfully and violently. It is 
well known that this well, which flowed 600 barrels 
per day for months, is increasing with great rapidity. 
Indeed I cannot explain the rush of gas and the great 
noise in any other way, than that more substantial mat- 
ter is pressing for an outlet. In turning on water or 
gas in any of our houses, if there is any air in the 
pipes, this same noise will be observable until the 
water or burning gas is emitted, and I am strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that a mighty qurrent of oil is 
hurrying this gas and air from the Coquette prior to 
its own coming. I should not be at all surprised if 
this well, only in existence since last October, would 
be flowing 2,000 barrels per day in six months." 

The Keed well is on the Duff tract of five acres, 
about two miles above the mouth of Cherry run. The 
well is six hundred and ten feet deep, aud commenced 
flowing on the 18th of July, 1864, after having been 
pumped two hours. 

The salient aspects of an oil-well are a derrick, an 
engine-house, and many big tanks, — all very brown and 
oily, and all emitting an odor which, at first repulsive, 
is afterwards bearable, and at last becomes rather 
pleasant than otherwise. K the well is a pumping- 
well, the rattle of the engine and machinery drowns 
that vocal charm which, in aMpflowing-well, entrances 
the ear of the listener — viz., the luscious, spontaneous 
flow of the oil. An iron pipe, trained from the derrick 
to the tank near by, conducts and delivers the precious 
product. Out of this pipe, with a sound like the 
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'^ blowing" of a whale, pnlsating in greater or lesser 
Yolnme according to the spasmodic force of the gas 
below, the brown, -rich fluid rashes into tank after 
tank, plashing the surface of the reservoir into yellow 
foam, filling the atmosphere with gas, that rises and 
wayers like the heat from a red-hot stove — ^night and 
day unceasing — a constant tribate of wealth to its 
owners, though they toil not, nor spin. The tankage 
of the wells varies according to their yield. The Beed 
well has tankage for three thousand barrels. As these 
tanks are filled, the oil is drawn off in barrels and 
shipped. 

All flowing- wells do not flow continuously. Tlie 
Yankee and Gruninger wells, on Cherry run, the first 
owned by the Clifton Petroleum Company, N. Y., the 
latter by the Chesapeake Oil Company and others, the 
Agitator well, on the Rynd farm, and other flowing- 
wells on different farms throughout the region, present 
various peculiarities. 

The Yankee well, sunk in July, 1864:, is six hundred 
and six feet deep. After being pumped two weeks, 
the well yielded, by pumping, from ten to twenty bar- 
rels per day. Afterwards, just as the workmen had 
started to pull the tubing for the purpose of improving 
it, oil commenced to flow without pumping, at the rate 
of thirty-five barrels, increasing at last to fifty barrels 
per day. The flow is spasmodic, lasting from flve to 
seven minutes, then ceasing for about twenty minutes. 
The time of flow and the interval of quiet rarely vary 
over one or two minutes. 

The Gruninger well, six hundred feet deep, com- 
menced to pump, on the 1st of September, 1864, fifty 
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barrels a day. It subsequently began flowing, without 
the aid of ^ pump, from fifty to sixty barrels, increas- 
ing gradually to a hundred and fifty barrels per day. 
It is now flowing about a hundred barrels, the flow 
being also spasmodic, from three to five minutes' dura-' 
tion, commencing every twelve minutes. 

The Baker well, owned by the Ourtin Oil Company 
and others, began flowing in October, 1864, after hav- 
ing been pumped about three days. This well flows 
once in half an hour, its flow varying from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty barrels per day. 

The Agitator well, on the Kynd farm, is the most 
eccentric of wells. The persuasive infiuence of a pump, 
applied once every half-hour, arouses it to a coquettish 
demonstration which soon subsides. The Sunday well, 
near by, which has tapped the vein of the Agitator, 
remains dormant all the week, but fiows one or two 
barrels on the Sabbath. These are only a few of the 
eccentric characteristics of oil-wells. 

Proceeding again up Oil .creek we come to Blood 
farm, very good; Tarr farm, black with tanks and 
wells, leased by Rochester parties, Cornwall Brothers, 
produces one hundred barrels per day; Story farm, 
Dalzell's, Sam Cat, and other wells, producing two 
hundred and fifty barrels ; Hyde & Egbert farm, Maple 
Grove, Maple Shade, Jersey, Keystone (three). Turtle, 
and ten others, yielding eight hundred to one thousand 
barrels, with other wells going down ; the Boyd farm 
to Petroleum Centre ; thence on to Wash. McClintock's, 
McElhenny's, Funkville. The Foster farm comes in 
turn, with the Noble well, one year old, and yielding 
at one time five hundred to eight hundred barrels per 
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day ; also the Sherman well, with a yield of two hun- 
dred to three hundred ; next the Saunz farm, Jones', 
Stackpole, to Shaffer's, where we again take the rail- 
road, passing through Watson's fiats to Tltasville. The 
Indian Bock Oil Company, of New York, is located on 
the Miller and Foster farms — one four, and the other 
seven miles from l^tusyille. They commenced opera- 
tions about the middle of August, 1864, and have 
twenty new wells located, and a number which were 
in operation when this company commenced opera- 
tions. 

We next come upon McOlintockville, with a hotel, 
some houses, and oily indications all about ; pass the 
immensely valuable H. McGlintock and widow Mc- 
Clintock farms, — with wells pumping and flowing in 
every direction, the income from which would main- 
tain a Collins' line of steamers to Europe, but is being 
largely squandered in dissipation — and reach Rouseville. 

At Rouseville, one writer says he found a number of 
Eastern 'gentlemen, and a lively spirit of speculation 
going on. There were several retired sea-captains in 
the company, who, in the absence of cotton freights, 
have gone into the petroleum speculation with no little 
fervor. There were also some New Yorkers present, 
and a plentiful sprinkling of Philadelphians, with here 
and there a returned Califomian, making his pile by 
the sale of " Old Crawford." A large amount of busi- 
ness is transacted in Bouseville in the transfer of leases, 
buying and selling lands, etc The country around 
abounds in rich oil territory, the Qammond well, on 
the Steele farm, being the most productive — a single 
well in the vicinity flowing two hundred and fifty bar^ 
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rels per day. The Trundy wells are also successfully 
worked. 

The neit farm in importance is the Kynd farm, lying 
between the Steele farm and Blood farm. It comprises 
three hundred and eighty acres of oil territory, on Oil 
creek, at the mouth of Cherry Tree run, extending from 
the creek to Cherry run. Great activity is shown in 
the operations on this farm, there being some twenty- 
five paying wells working, producing about one hun- 
dred barrels per day, and thirty in the process of 
boring. 

The Buchanan farm was originally le^ed for oil pur- 
poses from the Buchanans, who originally came from 
Il*eland, and do not appear to be satisfied with their 
bargain. The old man remarked to us, grumblingly, 
while fumbling between his fingers a couple of five cent 
stamps, ^' I might 'a bin worth a million this day ; but 
now I'm a poor man, not worth a hundred thousan', 
and me wife nigh dead with the drapsy.'' Governor 
Curtin has two thousand shares in the Buchanan Com- 
pany. The farm is now worked by a company called 
the Buchanan Farm Oil Company, who have declared 
a dividend of one per cent, per month for September, 
besides expending a large amount of earnings for en- 
gine, tools, etc. A number of new wells are going 
down on the property without expense to the company. 
The present yield of oil to the company is one hundred 
and seventy barrels per day. A native who had some 
stock in this company, was asked the other day ; if he 
wanted more stock. "No," he replied, not exactly 
comprehending the interrogatory ; "I've three horses 
and a yoke of steers already." Not unlike another 

6 
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millionaire, owner of an adjoining farm, whose daughter 
had been placed at a fashionable boarding-school, and 
on being informed by the principal that she had '' no 
capacity," declared he was bound to '^ get her one, cost 
what it might." 

A well was struck in Franklin, at an early day, by a 
a worthy blacksmith, named Evans, still living. It was 
on the latter discovery that the anecdote is based which 
reputes a daughter of the discoverer to have rejected a 
suitor because ^' Dad had struck ile." It was originally 
a water-well ; the water had become undrinkable on 

m 

account of the presence of oil, and the discovery of the 
presence of oil in large quantities was the natural con- 
sequence. The oil from the Evans well commands a 
higher price than from any other, being, like most of 
the wells sunk in French creek, valuable for lubricating 
purposes, having more gravity. 

Other wells are sunk near the Evans well — ^viz., three 
by Van Harlingen, a drygoods merchant of Philadel- 
phia ; Simpson & Janney, of Philadelphia ; with sev- 
eral others, producing more or less lubricating oil. An 
interest in a well on French creek recently sold in New 
York for $9,000. We had the pleasure of seeing the 
young lady whose independence was secured by " Dad 
striking ile," and can assure the reader that, from ap- 
pearances, the unlucky suitor not only lost a fortune in 
oil, but a treasure in herself, in being rejected by the 
lady ; for she seems to be a sweet-tempered and oblig- 
ing blue-eyed village belle — an oil-princess j>a^ excel- 

^^^^^^■e good wells on the Alleghany river, above 
P^ m The Wheeler well, and other wells all 
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around to Walnut Beiid, produce from ten to thirty 
dollars per day. Wells are being sunk in all these 
small runs — viz., Lamb's, Carey's, &c. — up to their 
heads, embracing the flats between Oil creek and 
Walnut Bend. 

Between Horse creek and Panther run, on the other 
side of the river, ten to twelVe new wells are going 
down. One struck pear Horse creek promises very 
good. 

Coming up to Walnut Bend proper, the Continental 
Company, Philadelphia, have several good producing 
wells, and good property on the river. The Bruner 
Company, Philadelphia, have a good region. The Star 
Company have one .or two wells. ^ 

Pithole creek empties into the Alleghany. There 
are good wells about its mouth, and fair prospects up 
to Plummer road. All the territory above has been 
taken by companies whose names are not well known. 
This creek runs up to Nellsburg, seventeen miles. 

From the mouth of Pithole creek up to a place 
called President (where there is a good hotel — ^new, 
clean, and plastered), there are wells going down on 
Harper's farm. Hemlock creek empties into the river 
at President. Then comes the two Tionemas, Upper, 
and Lower. Oil is produced at the mouth of each, 
but none at any distance from their month. 

Next comes Hickory creek, and thence we go to 
Tideout, Warren county, where we find a sect called 
the Economists, obtaining oil from shallow wells. 
Their settlement is on the river, and nambers about 
five hundred souls. They send theii* oil out by way 
of Lrvin, on the Eriq and Philadelphia road. 
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This is the head of the oil region on the Alleghany. 
Kext, going down below the mouth of Oil creek, look- 
ing after the branches, is the Big Sandy, the borders 
of which are all bonght or leased for oil territory for 
a long distance from its month. Scrub creek is next 
in order; but no oil of much account has thns far 
beon found on either stream. Opposite from these 
streams is the East Sandy, but no oil has been discov- 
ered there. 

Two miles above Franklin, Two-mile run empties 
into the Alleghany ; and about two miles above its 
mouth a small amount of oil of very good quality has 
been discovered. All the territory has been leased, 
atid is considered valuable, as it runs parallel with Oil 
creek after it gets np a short distance. 

Goal, in no large quantities, is ever found upon or 
in the immediate vicinity of oil-producin^ territory. 
Some thin veins have been discovered on the hill back 
of Oil creek — the last back of Horse creek ; but it is 
of very poor quality, although it sells at seventy-five 
cents per bushel at Oil City. The whole country 
seems to have been coaled over in former years — that 
is, by the making of charcoal for iron furnaces, iron 
ore being found in abundance. 

The developments thus made in the Oil creek re- 
gion soon attracted public enterprise and capital to 
that location, until the extraordinary appreciation of 
land drew their attention to the oil traditions of the 
Clarion valley. 

During the summer of 1864: the Clarion river was 
fully explored by experienced geologists and practical 
oil-men ; all concurred in the striking similarity of 
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the stratifications of this valley with those of Oil creek 
and the Alleghany river, and this exploration resulted 
in the discovery of large oil-springs at various points 
along the stream, exceeding in size and quantity any 
hithei*to discovered. The Clarion river runs parallel 
with the Alleghany river, at a distance from eighteen 
to thirty miles, and its banks abound with large de- 
posits of bituminous coal and iron ore. During the 
past year it was navigable for large boats, capable of 
carrying 1600 barrels of oil .during eight months of 
the year. 

Although public attention has been recently at- 
tracted to this locality, the lands along the entire river 
}iave changed hands ; many engines are now at work 
with fiattering prospects, and it is jestimated that the 
ensuing season will witness over one hundred engines 
developing the hidden wealth of this oil region. So 
far the greatest success already attained has been on 
that part of the Clarion river lying between the month 
of Deer creek, about six miles below the town of 
Clarion (the county seat), and the mouth of Blyson 
run, and recently some five miles above the town. 
The strong surface indications on Little Toby creek, 
near where it flows into the Clarion, at Kidd's ripple 
and at Blyson run, induced operations in the neigh- 
borhoon of these localities. In nearly every instance 
oil has been struck, in greater or lesser quantities, at 
a depth varying frona fifty^ to two hundred and fifty 
feet, always accompanied by strong emissions of gas, 
and the dropping of the boring tools in crevices, show- 
ing unmistakably the broken stratification, said by all 
experienced operators to be an infallible indication of 

6» 
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Buccess. The oil is also of the light specific gravity 
of that found on Oil creek, which is a never-failing 
evidence of its existence in great quantity. 

Little Toby creek heads near the Alleghany river, 
in the vicinity of Oil creek, and, like that stream, flows 
due south, until it debouches into the Clarion river, 
nearly opposite the borough of Clarion. 

At a very early period in the settlement of this re- 
gion this spot, attracted the attention of the Hon. 
Christian Myers, a well-known citizen and pioneer of 
Western Pennsylvania. Its location, together with its 
extensive and never-failing water-power, induced him 
to secure from the Lancaster Land Company, by pur- 
chase, some six thousand acres, embracing the mouth 
of Little Toby creek and the shores of the Clarion 
river for several miles, upon which he expended a 
large amount of money in erecting grist-miUs, saw- 
mills, dwellings, etc. Upon this property, since the 
development of oil, investigations discovered valuable 
oil-springs, in one of which. Judge Myers states, upon 
removing a stone, the oil burst up in great globules, 
and covered the surface of the spring. 

About four miles to the northeast of Plumer is 
situated the United States well, upon Pithole creek, 
running two hundred and forty barrels a day, in a 
steady stream. Corry contains a population of be- 
tween three thousand and four thousand. Three years 
ago it was a howling wilderness. Li building up the 
city the people have not taken time, even up to this 
date, to remove from the front part of the place the 
stumps which they were obliged to dig out in order to 
clear a space for building. Three railroads centre 
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here — the Philadelphia and Erie, Atlahtic and Oreat 
Western, and the Oil creek road. So fast have the 
people been to accumalate wealth, that as yet no 
churches have been completed. But there is a Catho- 
lic church, also a Baptist and Methodist, under way. 
Eligible building lots command $300 to $800. Five 
years ago the whole site of the town might have been 
bought for the lowest sum, or less. 

At Oil City every thing is bustle and confusion. As 
many people are in the principal street as frequent 
Third street, Philadelphia. Long lines of teams are 
constantly passing and repassing and blocking up the 
way. The roads, when the weather is cold enough to 
freeze them, are not so bad, of course, as at other 
times. When there is plenty of snow, everybody who 
can get a sled uses it ; but the great bulk of the oil is 
carried on wheels. A well-managed team ought to 
make seven or eight dollars per day, and sometimes 
more. If they carry passengers, they ought to receive 
twenty-five dollars per day. The distance from Oil 
Oity to Franklin is seven miles, and two horses always 
draw eight passengers at two dollars a head. K the 
same number of people were conveyed both ways, 
some twenty-eight miles, it would produce the owners 
of the team sixty-four dollars. 

At Oil City, wells and machinery are almost every- 
where. There are, perhaps, twenty-five wells imme- 
diately in the town, and a fifty-barrel well is located 
where the pavement of the street should be.- The 
boring machine consists of a derrick of four poles, put 
up similar to a scaffold in the erection of a chimney, 
with the exception that they slant towards the sum- 
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mit, to make them less top-heavy ; at the head of the 
derrick is a pulley, about one foot in diameter, which 
carries the rope for drilling the hole. In a small shed 
at the foot of the derrick is an engine of ten-horse 
power, which drives a large belt-wheel connected with 
a beam hung in the centre, about sixteen feet long, 
which raises and lowers the rope, on the end of which 
is the drill. As the diill cuts away the rock, more rope 
is let out, until oil is struck. Then the same machinery 
is connected with a pump, instead of a drill, and the 
owner begins shipping oil. There are many aban- 
doned wells which have never produced or did not 
yield sufficient quantities of oil to be remunera- 
tive. 

Oil City is a great place either for rich or poor men. 
The rich man can continue boring until he strikes oil, 
and when he does, his well may produce him thousands 
of dollars daily ; while the poor man has nothing to 
lose and every thing to gain. There are several men 
who lost all the money they had, and who could 
not be induced to attempt an oil speculation again ; 
and others, also, who had tried it again, and had 
made enormous fortunes. Teamsters make from three 
to three dollars and a half per day; laborers from 
three to four dollars ; and women servants receive four 
dollars per week. Hay, one hundred dollars per ton ; 
oats, $1,65 per bushel ; boarding, three to five dollara 
per day, and other things in proportion. 

A railroad is being built to the town, and will prob- 
ably be finished in the spring. Property is very high, 
and a building lot on the main street, twenty-four by a 
hundred and sixteen feet, is worth twenty-five hundred 
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dollars. The worst feature abont OirCity is, that it is 
located abont five hundred miles from the centres of 
civilisation, which makes it very diflBicult of access. 
A man living there can make himself very comforta- 
ble, however, by paying large prices for every thing 
that he requires. 

The great rush to Oil CSty will be in the spring, 
when the rivers open. As soon as the thaw commen- 
ces the roads are horrible from the continuous travel : 
some half a dozen abandoned wagons and their oil 
may be seen lying along the steep banks of the Alle- 
ghany, it not paying to have it removed. There is an 
immense amount of oil wasted every day, and it can 
be seen flowing on the surface of the streams. Some- 
times the boys collect it, but no plan has been invented 
for obtaining it in large quantities, but it will probably 
soon be. 

Oil City may be considered the hub of the oil region. 
It stands at the base of a mountain, with nothing to 
spare for a flat — unless it be the victim of some bogus 
oil company. It has but one street, and the grading of 
it has just commenced, and all the rocks, boards, boxes, 
and debris generally are thrown into the middle of it. 
The buildings on one side of the street all rest upon 
stilts or spiles, and occasionally one caves in, as the post- 
oiSce did the other evening. On the other side a man 
begins to build with a depth of first floor of twelve feet, 
the next twenty, the next thirty^ according to the per- 
pendicularity of the mountain. 

The population are all busy, like sensible people, at- 
tending to their own business, and making money ; but 
they go to chm'ch, and close their grogshops on Sun- 
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day. The town is all wealth and mnd — the creeks all 
scows and scowling boatmen. It is well a pond freshet 
does not occur every day, like the one last May, when 
thousands of boats were piled pellmell one over the 
other, crashing and smashing, the oil bursting from 
barrels and casks, and wasting by millions of gallons, 
and the boatmen swearing and hallooing like so many 
Chocktaws. The three principal hotels are the Crape 
House, kept by a New Bedford youth, who, like others 
from the same quondam oily city, now follow oil when- 
ever they can smell it ; the Sheriff House, and the Pe- 
troleum Hotel. These houses are all crqwded to over- 
flowing, and many are crowded together in a room. 
The accommodations, says an old Californian, are worse 
than any he ever saw in his country. But it cannot be 
helped. 

People will come, people will buy, people will make 
money, people will lose it, people will get crazy — and 
the consequences are, discomfort, ill-temper, bad beds, 
worse meats, and worser whiskey. The town hardly 
looks as if it was built to stay, and yet it may even- 
tually become a tidy, steady, pleasant place. Th^e is 
certainly money enough in it, and enterprising people 
enough, if they could only be induced to think there, 
was something to live for besides trading in petroleum 
and making money. There is no petroleum aristocracy 
there. They have no time to become aristocrats, or 
hardly to air their beds. Those who obtain riches in 
Oil City go elsewhere to spend them. There is no way 
of spending their money here for luxuries, although 
there are many elegantly dressed ladies occasionally to 
be seen, as they are to be seen everywhere where man 
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goes and money flows. A few pretty residences are to 
be found, with the number increasing. 

As regards the health of this region, it is good. It 
is mentioned, that when the venerable Father Taylor, 
of Ea8ton,was addressing the college students at Mead- 
ville, on a certain occasion, he remarked that he had 
never before seen so many healthy faces in a public as- 
semblage ; and the students came from all parts of the 
country, many Southerners being among them. The 
war has had many college representatives from Mead- 
ville, not one fourth of whom, however, have ever re- 
turned. In the early days of the California excitement 
it was stated, that many of the gold-seekers saw the 
elephant on their way to the diggings. Pilgrims in 
this direction, in search of oil fortunes, if they do not 
happen to see the elephant, can examine some curious 
specimens of a bigger animal — the mastodon, which 
was exhumed while workmen were digging for the 
railroad. 

The prevailing passion for speculation in oil is 
scarcely excelled by any mercantile epidemic known in 
the history of enterprise. The tendency to discovery 
and speculation is not confined to the original centre of 
petroleum in Pennsylvania, but has radiated throtigh- 
out the geology of the Western States. Not alone in 
the rich mineral lands of Western Virginia, but in 
southern Ohio, southern Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
there are professed discoveries, and new oil companies 
formed. Several localities in California have yielded 
a substance kindred to petroleum, if not in all cases 
the original article. In Texas a petroleum pond or lake 
is reported to exist, and Hu^aboldt is quoted to show 
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that in the Spanish American States of Venezuela and 
Kew Grenada petroleum has long been an abundant 
natural resource. So with Cuba and the West Indies 
in general. It seems that the world is, as usual, only 
tardily awaking to its hidden riches, if we may believe 
all the new stories of petroleum. We give below some 
account of the most novel discoveries, omitting such 
details as seem to assist private speculations : 

We learn from the Pittsburgh " CommerciaP* that oil 
discoveries are being made and found in all the sar- 
rounding counties — Beaver, Venango, Lawrence, 
Clarion, Crawford, Armstrong, Indiana, Fayette, and 
Greene, and even our Butler neighbors are of the 
opinion that oil will be found in that county. They 
allege that all that is wanted to discover petroleum 
under their territory is the proper experiment A 
great many wells have been commenced and bored 
down a few hundred feet, and then abandoned by the 
contractors because they did not understand the busi- 
ness and lacked the proper energy. In this connection, 
has it ever occurred to the people of Alleghany county 
that there maybe good oil territory in their midst! 
If CKperiments were tried along the flats, creeks, and 
runs of the Alleghany, Monongahela, and Ohio val- 
leys, there is no reason why they should not be made 
remunerative. At all events, if neither oil nor salt 
should be discovered, there is no doubt coal can be 
found, and that is bound to be the permanent paying 
staple of the neighborhood. It will cost much less to 
try the experiment of boring for oil in our vicinity 
than it would in any of the adjoining counties. 

The oil fever is becomitg a common complaint in 
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Clearfield county, and the people are fully persuaded 
that oil will be found there in abundance. A company 
has been organized to bore for oil at St. Mary's, Elk 
county. A well was bored 300 feet, about three years 
ago, and then abandoned. The same company has 
reorganized, and is engaged in boring the same well 
deeper. 

In Fayette county the oil excitement is on the in- 
crease. New companies, says the " Standard," " are 
being fornied, and those already existing are expand- 
ing. Several of our citizens have realized handsomely 
on their investments, and others are enjoying happy 
anticipations." 

The new well on Pithole creek is thus described by 
a correspondent of the Pittsburgh "Chronicle" for 
January, 1865 : 

" Eetuming to the Temperance House for dinner, 
our party proceeded about four miles to visit the Pit- 
Hole well, which has caused so much commotion and 
hubbub in oildom, and in eastern cities. The road 
had been well travelled by thousands of persons on 
foot, on horseback, and in sleighs. It is situated in a 
•wild, secluded, and picturesque valley, the hills, how- 
ever, on either side inclining with a gentler slope than 
usual up here to the creek. Every day's experience 
knocks to pieces the theories of the wise men with re- 
gard to oil localities. The oil is struck just where, ac- 
cording to prediction, oil should not be struck, and 
vi(^ versa. It is the prevalent opinion that wells should 
be sunk at the base of some lofty and precipitous hill, 
on the lines of violent upheavals and rocky distortions. 
Nothing of that kind here. A little brawling run 
rather than brook, with gently sloping banks, and a 

7 
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spot for the derrick chosen more probably by chance 
than by calculation. The well lies on the Holmden 
farm. The fence has been torn down to allow a road 
for visitors. Diverging from this road was another to 
Plumer, along which was a string of sleds, each bear- 
ing away six barrels of the precious fluid so pertina- 
ciously teased from the vexed earth. 

^^ And what a strange and busy scene around the 
well itself 1 To get to it you pass through a forest, or 
rather grove, of lofty and venerable white pinee. 
What a contrast to the impressive solitude which has 
reigned there for so long a period, disturbed, perhaps, 
only by the deer as they came down to drink. A 
number of men were hewing and. hauling logs, and 
making corduroy roads, to render easier the ascent to. 
the top of the bank. Another number were just put- 
ting the finishing strokes to a huge tank to hold twelve 
hundred barrels of oil. Numerous horses, sleighs, and 
curious visitors were grouped here and there. Still 
more men were engaged in filling barrels from the re- 
ceiving tank, and driving off as fast as possible, their 
places being supplied by other scores. 

" Mounting a rough ladder you get your first view 
of the oil which has been so rudely disturbed from its 
long slumber far down in the very bowels of the earth. 
You see nothing but a two-inch iron pipe, with a stream 
of fiuid flowing out as large as a heavy hydrant stream, 
and looking like country-house molasses, and of abont^ 
the same consistency. 

" Every couple of minutes the gas — which can be 
plainly seen issuing from the tube like waves <Sf heat — 
gives the stream a little spirt, and then it resumes its 
even and steady flow. Standing over the well, the oil 
can be plainly heard ascending the tubing. Near by 
stands the engine-house, with its trim polished and 
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powerful engine from New York, looking as demure 
and innocent as if its ceaseless and powerful workings 
were not the cause of all the hubbub. No need of an 
engine now, except to sink another well, for ' big welF 
is a flowing not a pumping one. It runs by nature's 
gas, not by man's steam. How long it will thus flow, 
who knows ? — not a man of the United States Petro- 
leum Company of New York, which own it, nor any 
of the many tiiousands who have visited and who will 
yet visit it, but only the Omniscient and Omnipotent 
Power who made the oil, and who has so mysteriously 
concealed it in the earth until man's need for it was 
greatest. 

" The men about the well claimed for it a steady flow 
of two hundred and twenty-five barrels per day. Ex- 
perienced oil-men who visit it, assert that it flows 
strong two hundred. But the well is remarkable not 
only for her locality and what she is now doing, but 
for what she may yet do, when allowed full scope. It 
must be remembered that the sucker-rods are still in 
the tubes, and that which finds vent is only what can 
come through the valves. The tankage was not ade- 
quate to hold all she might flow if every obstruction 
•were removed. She may yet come up to three hun- 
dred, five hundred, or even a thousand barrels per day. 
Eight or nine thousand dollars a day — minus a quarter 
royalty — besides the sales of land and leases at enor- 
mous figures, will afford the New York petroleumites 
a snug little interest on their modest investment. This 
well was sunk through four distinct strata of sand- 
stone rock, instead of three, as customary in other lo- 
calities. The first sand-stone was reached at one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet ; the second, at three hundred and 
forty-five feet ; the third, at four hundred and eighty 
feet ; the fourth^ at six hundred feet ; and the oil itself 
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at six hundred and fifteen feet. The well was pumpeil 
for a day or two, but the vast amount of gas in the 
subterranean caverns or fissures which held the oil, 
soon rendered useless the expense." 

The great oil-producing region, notwithstanding the 
speculation which has disseminated public excitement, 
and created vast interests in other and neighboring 
localities, still lies along both sides of Oil creek, be- 
tween Oil City and Titusville, the majority of the wells 
being distributed between Oil City and the Shafer 
farm. Cherry run is the largest productive branch. 
Cherry Tree run is comparatively undeveloped, al- 
though its resources are now being thoroughly tested. 
PIthole creek, except near its mouth, is scarcely de- 
veloped at all, the operations on that territory, sinoe 
the famous strike of the Frasier well by the United 
States Petroleum Company having been chiefly con- 
fined to the buying and selling of land. Complanter 
run, which strikes Oil creek just above Oil City, and 
Bennyhoof run, which strikes it above Funkville, are 
fair producing territories. 

The farms alofig Oil creek are all good farms, long 
yielding, long celebrated, and owned, for the most part, 
by companies of proved capital, energy and integrity, 
who have been, and are still doing everything in their 
power to increase, not the value of their lands for spec- 
ulative purposes, but the hona fide oil product of the 
region. More wells — more producing wells — abound 
on the borders of this stream than in all the rest of the 
Pennsylvania oil region together. This, of course, does 
not by any means prove that an oil territory of equal 
value may not be, or has not been, discovered. Bat 
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no other part of the region has yet been so thoroughly 
developed, and even this is not considered to have ap- 
proached anywhere near the maximum that it is des- 
tined to yield. The land having nearly all passed 
into hands interested chiefly in getting all the oil pos- 
sible out of it, is not in the market for sale at all. It 
has become of such intrinsic, and constantly increasing 
value, that the disposal of it at almost any price would 
be a losing bargain. Leases on some of the farms are 
issued to responsible parties, but on the most express 
conditions. 

Below is the result of an inquiry, made in January 
and February, 1865, into the present and prospective 
condition of the most important farms along the creek. 
It is not claimed that the figures are precisely correct; 
but they will serve the purpose of general illustra- 
tion : 

The Graff and Hassan farms — three hundred acres — 
at the mouth of Oil creek, and embracing part of Oil 
City, has four or five producing wells, exceeding fifty 
barrels per day. A hundred new wells are to be put 
down during the season of 1865. 

The Clapp farm has sixty wells, of which fifteen are 
producing. The average yield during the year past 
has been a hundred barrels per day. Present produc- 
tion, two hundred barrels. About fifty wells are to be 
put down the coming season. 

The Complanter tract has about eight producing 
wells, averaging eighty to a hundred barrels per day 
during the past year, averaging now sixty or seventy 
barrels. About thirty wells are intended to be put 
down. 
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The Ham McClintock farm — ^fonr hnndred 
has fifty or sixty wells — six or ten producing — ^average 
a hnndred barrels per day. How many wells are to be 
sunk was not ascertained. - 

The Buchanan farm, four hundred acres, at the 
mouth of Cherry run, has a hundred wells, twenty or 
thirty producing. Average, three hundred barrels per 
day during during the past year, present average the 
same. 

The John McClintock farm, one hundred and fifty 
acres, has thirty wells, and forty or fifty more derrick 
going up. Its average yield is somewhere about two 
hundred barrels per day. 

The Widow McClintock farm has thirty-five or forty 
wells, fifteen or twenty producing, average yield, three 
hundred barrels per day. 

The Eynd farm, two hundred and sixty acres, has 
eighteen or twenty wells, five producing, average 
yield during the past year, about a hundred barrels 
per day. The present average is probably over that 
amount. 

The Blood farm, two hundred and ten acres, has 
twelve wells down, of which five are producing. Av- 
erage yield, forty barrels per day. Fifty wells are to 
be put down under leases. [This is only half of the 
Blood farm, owned by the Blood Farm Petroleum 
Company.] 

The Blood farm (this half being owned by the Home 
Petroleum Company), two hundred and twenty acres, 
has twenty-five or thirty wells, eighteen producing, 
average production three hundred barrels. Fifty wells 
are contracted to be put down during the present season. 
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The Tarr farm, two hundred and nine acres, has 
forly-three wells, twenty-seven producing. Average 
yield seven hundred and fifty barrels per day. Twelve 
wells are now going down, and fifty more are to be 
put down. 

The Story farm, three hundred acres, has thirty-five 
wells, fifteen to eighteen producing. Average pro- 
duction estimated at four hundred and fifty to five 
himdred barrels per day. 

The Dalzell property, one hundred acres, has about 
sixteen wells, four or six producing. Average yield a 
hundred and twenty-five barrels per day. 

The Washington McClintock farm, two hundred 
and seven acres, has eighteen wells, sixteen producing. 
Average yield five hundred barrels. From forty to 
forty-five wells are to be put down this summer. This 
farm has never had a failure, every well having found 

oil. 

The Egbert farm, thirty-eight acres, has twenty-five 
wells, ten producing. Average yield nine hundred 
tp eleven hundred barrels per day. 

A rough recapitulation of the above is as follows : 

No. of fanhs.. ...« 15 

No. of acres 8,824 

Ko. of wells down, 480 

Ko. of wells prodacing 189 

Average yield, bbls 4825 

No. of wells to be put down 642 

It is proper to remark that the yield estimated above 
is probably somewhat exaggerated. • 

The history of some of the principal wells along Oil 
creek is about, and briefly as follows : 

The Burned well, originally known as the Little 
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and Merrick well, was completed in April, 1861, at a 
depth of three hundred and thirty feet. On the after- 
noon of April 17, while the workmen were engaged in 
tubing, a stream of oil and gas suddenly lifted the 
tools out of the well, and leaped above the derrick in 
a continuous and sickening volume. The engineer 
put out his fires, and then, with the rest of the hands, 
fled from the sickening odor that oppressed the air. 
A crowd collected, some one in which, approaching 
too near, suddenly ignited the gas, which went off 
with a terrific explosion, setting fire, of course, to the 
stream of oil issuing from the well. The conflagration 
that ensued, and which continued for four days and 
nights, finally destroyed the well. The lives of several 
persons were lost. The well has not yielded any 
since. 

The Brawley well, on the A. Buchanan &rm, began 
to flow in the summer of 1861, yielding six hundred 
barrels per day. After flowing a year and a half, the 
yield began to diminish. It speedily ran down to 
nothing. 

The Van Slyke well, on the Widow McClintock 
farm, struck oil in the fall of 1861, at a depth of about 
five hmTdred feet, flowing six hundred barrels pw day. 
It also gave out in about a year and a half. 

Oil was struck in the Hammond well, on the same 
farm, at a depth of five hundred and ten feet, in May, 
1864, flowing flve hundred barrels. The vein supply- 
ing this well waff subsequently " tapped" by others, 
and in the progress of an effort to repair the tubing, 
the latter broke, and has stuck in the same condition 
for four months* 
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The Bnshnell well, on the Blood farm, was com- 
pleted in November, 1861, flowing about four hundred 
barrels per day, from a depth of five hundred and five 
feet. 

The old Phillips well, on the Tarr farm, opened a 
vein of oil at a depth of four hundred and eighty-five 
feet, in May, 1861, which yielded four hundred and 
fifty barrels per day. This flow continued, with occa- 
sional variations, for two and a half years, when it 
decreased. The well gradually fell into disuse, but 
has been partially resuscitated, and now flows about 
fifty barrels per day. 

The -Big Phillips well,— or Phillips No. 2,— the 
largest well ever bored on Oil creek, struck oil in 
October, 1861, at a depth of four hundred and eighty 
feet. The estimated quantity of the original flow was 
from three to four thousand barrels per day. The 
rush of oil was so overwhelming, that it was several 
days before the well could be tubed ; forty or fifty 
thousand barrels of oil were lost in the creek before 
the workmen finally got control. The well was subse- 
quently (like every other well yielding at this period), 
not permitted to flow under any thing like full head- 
way, the price of oil being so low as not to pay. The 
faucet was turned down, and the flow of the Big Phil- 
lips reduced to a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
barrels per day. The flow began to decrease about 
the latter part of 1862. In this year another well (the 
Woodford) was put down near, which tapped the same 
vein of oil, and assisted in diminishing the flow. The 
Big Phillips is now running at the rate of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five barrels per day. It is believed 
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to be the only well which began flowing without hav- 
ing been previously tubed. 

The Woodford well, alluded to above, was originally 
a fifteen hundred barrel well. Its yield began to de- 
crease in 1863, and finally ceased. Being resuscitated, 
it is now pumping fifty barrels per day. 

The Jones well, put down in the latter part of 1862, 
within thirty feet of the Woodford, tapped the same 
vein, flowing four hundred barrels per day. Its flow 
decreased gradually, until the well had to be pumped. 
It is now doing nothing, for want of an engine. 

The Bam-cat well, on the Story farm, put down 
in February, 1864, originally flowed three 'hundred 
barrels per day. It is now flowing about eighty bar- 
rels. 

The Chimney well struck a vein on the same farm 
early in the summer of 1863, which yielded three hun- 
dred barrels per day. This well, which was subse- 
quently tapped by others, is now doing nothing. 

The Maple Shade well struck oil on the Egbert farm 
in August, 1863. It began flowing four hundred bar- 
rels, and afterwards increased to eight hundired barrels 
per day. It is now running from eighty to a hundred 
barrels per day. 

The Jersey well, on the Egbert farm, began flowing 
in July, 1864, four hundred barrels per day. It is now 
flowing about two hundred and fifty barrels. 

The fee of ten cents, charged for viewing the Co- 
quette well, prevented the writer, who is a provident 
and thrifty pilgrim, from satisfying himself either as 
to its yield or its history. 

The Wash. McClintock well, on the farm of the 
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same name, was put down early in 1862, flowing about 
eight hundred barrels. It ." ran out," and has been 
doing nothing for two years. 

The Empire well was sunk on the Funk farm in the 
fall of 1861, and began flowing from two thousand 
flve hundred to three thousand barrels per day. The 
flow continued, diminishing gradually, for something 
over two years, when it stopped. The well lay idle 
about a year. In the summer of 1864, an air-pump 
was applied, which caused the well to resume flowing 
lightly — ^five or six barrels per day. The flow then 
slowly increased to a hundred and forty barrels. The 
weU is now yielding a hundred and ten barrels per 
day. 

The Sherman well, on the Sherman flats, began 
flowing, late in 1861, flfteen hundred barrels per day. 
The yield ran down in the same manner as that of the 
Empire well. The same apparatus was applied, and 
a- yield has been obtained of fifty barrels per day. 

The Noble and Delamater well, opposite the Sher- 
man, on the Farrell farm, struck oil about April, 1862. 
Its maidmum yield was between nineteen hundred and 
two thousand barrels. It flowed six months with un- 
diminished volume, when it began to decrease. It was 
flowing until the 1st of February at the rate of a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred barr^s per day, when 
an adcident stopped it. This well is said to have netted 
its owners over three million dollars. 

The Franklin " Citizen" says : " Great excitement 
has been created among oil-men by the announcement 
that a new well has been obtained on the Holmden 
farm, on Pithole creek, which is now flowing 300 bar- 
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rels of oil per day. This well was bored some six 
months since, and on Friday last was tubed, and after 
being pumped about twenty-four hours, began to throw 
out oil at the rate of 800 barrels per day. The farm 
is owned by Mr. Thomas Holmden, one of our county 
commissioners, and there is no man more deserving of 
such good fortune, and none we would rather see suc- 
cessful. W9 are informed that this is the most ele- 
vated part of the country between Cherry run and the 
Alleghany river. Jf so, the theory that oil existed 
only on low and flat lands is exploded." 

The Venango " Spectator" says : " The lands along 
the valleys of French creek and Sugar creek attract 
the particular attention of speculators and practical 
operators. From the mouth of French creek to Shaw's 
landing, a distance of sixteen miles, the lands on either 
side of the stream and its tributaries, however small, 
have mostly changed owners within a few months. 
On Sugar creek and its tributaries the same is true, 
almost to the Crawford county line. Where the lands 
on these streams have not changed owners, it is be- 
cause the present proprietors prefer to test the ground 
themselves, or because they place them at figures too 
high for the present state of the market Experienced 
borers and operators assert that they find in the val- 
leys of those streams — French creek and Sugar creek 
— all the indications and contour of ground that exist 
in the most favored producing territory on Oil creek. 
Another reason, doubtless, of the request for French 
creek and Sugar creek lands is the fact that the oil 
found there is a heavy oil, and worth, for lubricating 
purposes, nearly double the value of other oils." 

A correspondent of the Springfield "Republican," 
who visited the Pennsylvania oil region in October, 
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1864, furnishes a clear description of the process of 
boring a well, as follows : • 

"The boring of an oil-well is conducted as follows : 
Having procured a portable steam-engine, it is located 
about forty feet from the point where the weH is to be 
bored, and covered by a rough shanty. Over the pro- 
posed site of the well a derrick is erected, which is a * 
square frame about forty feet high, and perhaps ten 
feet square at the base, and much less at the top, sup- 
porting a grooved wheel, or pulley, and provided with 
a windlass and crank at the base. The crank of the 
engine is connected by a pitman rod to one end of an 
immense walking-beam, which qxtends to the derrick, 
and is pivoted at its centre and frame some ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. All the operations of 
boring and pumping are performed by the engine oper- 
ating through this walking-beam ; and the first thing 
that tells a stranger that he is nearing the land of oil 
is the universal derrick and bosird shanty, connected by 
the huge wooden timber balanced at its centre, and 
when in operation, slowly vibrating like the engine- 
beam of a steamboat. The word boring^ which is 
universally luied, conveys a very erroneous idea of the 
process of making an oil-well, which is not boring in 
any sense, but drilling. First, a cast-iron pipe, about 
five inches in diameter, is driven into the ground, one 
length following another, till the bottom of the lower 
length strikes solid rock. The earth is removed from 
the interior of this pipe, and then commences the labor 
of making the well by drilling into the rock. A drill 
about three inches in diameter, and three feet long, is 
attached to the end of a rope, and the rope is attached 
to the end of the walking-beam, which vibrates up and 
down, and the drilling is done by the weight of the 

8 
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drill alone. By the time an excavation is made as far 
as the solid rock, the hole will have more or less water 
in it, so that the drilling is performed entirely under 
water. The drill is connected with the rope by a huge 
link, called a jar, which allows the drill to strike with 
its full weight, when drawn up and dropped by the 
motion of the walking-beam. After drilling a while, 
the pulverized rock and water form a mixture which 
must be removed. This is done by the sand-pump, 
which is a copper tube about five feet long and a little 
smaller than the drill, having its bottom closed by a 
valve opening upwards and inwards. This instrument 
is attached to the walking-beam by a rope the same as 
the drill, and set in motion. At each blow the bottom 
of the tabe strikes down into the sand and water, and 
a quantity of the mixture passes into the tube, and by 
this continued churning the tube is filled, and then 
drawn out by means of a rope passing over the pulley 
at the top of the derrick. Having cleaned out the 
sand, the drill is again attached to the beam, and the 
drilling resumed. As the drill can only be turned in 
the hole by turning the rope at the top of the ground, 
it is impossible to drill a hole very nearly round, and it 
is, therefore, necessary to drill a second time with .a 
kind of drill called a reamer, and operated the same as 
the first. 

*'^ Supposing that the well is successful, and strikes 
oil in a moderate quantity, then a wrought-iron pipe, 
provided with a valve at the bottom, like the lower valve 
of a pump, is inserted and run down the whole depth, 
one length being connected to another by screw-joints, 
thus forming a continuous pipe from three hundred to 
eight hundred feet long. A metallic pump-box, cov- 
ered with leather, is attached to a wooden rod, and in- 
serted into the pipe, one length of rod being connected 
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to another by screw-joints, until a length is produced 
sufficient to carry the box nearly to the bottom of the 
pipe. This forms a pump, and, by connecting the rod 
to the walking-beam, whatever is in the pipe is pumped 
out But it will be seen that, as the well, in its down- 
ward course, probably passes through many streams of 
water, which is heavier than oil, nothing but water 
would be pumped out. To obviate this, we have the 
never^failing " seed-bag," without which the petroleum 
aristocracy would look in vain for their princely divi- 
dends. The " seed-bag" is made of leather, and filled 
with flax-seed. This is put around the pipe, at such 
place as is deemed proper, and crowded down with the 
pipe. As this seed becomes swelled by the water,- it 
forms a water-tight packing between the pipe and rock, 
thus separating the oil below from the water above. 
In all pumping wells the substance discharged is a 
mixture of oil and water, accompanied by more or Jess 
gas. Therefore the top of the pipe is generally at- 
tached to the bottom of a hogshead, having a head as 
well as bottom. From about the middle of the hogs- 
head, on one side, a pipe extends to a tank at some 
distance from the well ; and from the top of the hogs- 
head another pipe runs to the furnace of the boiler of 
the engine. !Now, as the mixture of the water, oil, and 
gas is raised into the hogshead, the water and oil flow 
off into the tank, and the gas rising into the top of the 
hogshead passes off through the upper pipe, to the fur- 
nace, where it serves as fuel with which to generate 
steam. In some cages the flow of gas is so great, that 
it is nearly sufficient to run the engine. Thus far this 
description has been confined to pumping wells, i. e., 
such as do not fmnish oil in sufficient abundance to 
cause it to flow of its own accord. 

" Tfie pumping wells were discovered some three or 
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four years ago, but soon afterwards very rich flowing 
wells were discovered, which produced oil in such 
abundance that it was impossible to provide recepta- 
cles to contain it, and therefore the price of oil at the 
wells was merely nominal, several barrels of oil being 
given for one empty barrel. This, of course, ruined 
the pumping wells ; but as the uses of oil have multi- 
plied, and but few flowing wells have been discovered, 
the price has risen, till now the pumping wells and 
again being put in operation. One advantage of the 
pumping wells lies in the fact that the oil obtained 
from them is much heavier than that from the flowing 
wells, being in some cases worth double the price per 
barrel. In the flowing wells the only product is gas 
and oil without water, and the gas is allowed to escape 
freely. The oil, as it comes from the well, is a dirty- 
looking greenish, viscid fluid, varying in thickness in 
the different wells, and at present in price from $10 to 
$20 per barrel. 

" All the oil as it comes from the wells is impure, 
and is known as crude oil. This must be refined be- 
fore it is suitable for use. These refineries are very 
numerous in a small way, consisting of merely a stone- 
hut connected with an adjacent board shanty by a 
trough, the whole surrounded by a few oil-barrels. 
As the said shanty invariably has ^no admittance' 
over the door, I will not attempt to describe the 
internal arrangement, but instead thereof, will attempt 
a brief description of the extensive refinery at Corry, 
as explained to us by the gentlenj^nly superinte^ident, 
Mr. Smith. This establishment is known as the 
Downer Kefinery, and is owned by parties in Boston, 
who manufactured oil from coal previous to the dis- 
covery of the oil-wells, and is probably the most per- 
fect refinery ever constructed. The crude oil, as it 
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18 received from the wells^ is stored in immense vats 
nnder ground, from which it is taken by rotary steam- 
pumps and conveyed in pipes to different parts of the 
works. The first operation is distilling, in which the 
oil is placed in receivers over a coal fire, and the vapor 
carried off to a worm, where it is condensed and then 
drawn off. That which first comes off is the light oil, 
and is called naphtha. There is no dividing line be- 
tween naphtha and oil, but when the operator thinks 
it is heavy enough he shuts off the naphtha and calls 
it oil. The oil thus obtained by distilling is further 
purified by a course of treatment that also to some 
extent deodorizes it. The oil is conveyed from one 
operation to another by pumps, the conveying pipes 
being provided with suitable valves, by means of which 
one set of pumps are enabled to take oil from any 
part of the works and convey it to any other part 
to which it is necessary that it should be carried, thus 
avoiding, to a great degree, the danger from fire. 
Lastly, it is carried to iron tanks in the barrelling 
room, where it is barrelled and shipped. The only 
substances resulting from the distilling are the naph- 
tha and oil that pass off in a vapor, and a small amount 

of coke left in the retort or still. 

" Another part of this establishment is devoted to 
the manufacture of lubricating oils for machinery. 
For this purpose the crude oil is first subjected to a 
suitable treatment to refine it, and then placed in a 
room which is a mammoth, refrigerator, and in which 
the temperature is reduced to a very low degree by 
salt and ice. This converts the oil into a thick slush, 
in which condition it is placed in strong canvas bags 
and is subjected to a powerful pressure, by which the 
oil is forced through the canvas, leaving a solid sub- 
stance in the bag. This substance is paraffine, and> 
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when broken, separates into thin flakes of a light 
brown color. The emde paraffine is sent to Boston, 
where it is refined to the pnre white article of com- 
merce. 

^' The whole establishment is constructed of brick 
and iron, and in every way rendered as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. Two large steam-boilers snpply 
steam to the pumps, and two-inch steam-pipes con- 
nect these boilers with every part of the works where 
there is a liability to fire. There are six furnaces or 
stills, each in a separate fireproof room. At one time 
the bottom of the retorts gave out when it was nearly 
full of oil, filling the furnace-room with burning oil to 
the depth of several inches. The room was immediately 
closed, and live steam let in from the boilers through a 
full two-inch pipe, and it was five hours before the 
flames were subdued. Steam is the only thing of any 
avail, as the more w^ter is thrown on the more the 
flames seem to rage. 

" The great difference in the quality of the oil in the 
market is due to the difference in the skill of the manu- 
facturers, and the time at which it is drawn from the 
still, as the last that comes over is darker than the first. 
But in large manufactories this last difference does not 
appear in the oil as it is shipped, as the oil from the 
several stills is all mixed in one tank, and thus the 
average is about the same." 

There are several claimants for the honor of discover- 
ing the art of refining petroleum. A writer in the 
Meadville "Republican" for March, 1866, signing him- 
self " W. H.,'*^ and dating from Alleghany College, 
makes the following statement on the subject : 

^^ Having occasion recently to look into the origin of 
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refined petroleum, and its application as an illumin- 
ator, I was surprised to find that the man who was 
unquestionably the first to apply refined petroleum to 
illuminatiDg purposes is entirely overlooked in the 
published histories. This is the case in Appleton's 
Cyclopedia, which, however excellent in other respects, 
needs some emendation in this. For the sake, there- 
fore, of historical justice, and lest it should happen in 
this (as it has happened with some previous valuable 
discoveries) that due credit should not be awarded to 
the proper person, I propose to make a brief statement 
of facts in behalf of a very worthy but modest man, 
who is certainly entitled to the honor of having first 
introduced this almost incomparable illuminator to the 
pjiblic. I refer to Mr. Samuel M. Kier, of the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

^^ The facts as stated in Appleton are substantially 
these : That the success attending the manufacture of 
ooalroil, and the identity of the crude coal-oil with the 
natural petroleum, duggested the idea of applying to 
the natural ore the same methods of purification in- 
vented for the artificial; that the first movement of 
this kind was made by Eveleth & Bissell, of New York, 
in 1864:, who tested some oil from Oil creek, the .result 
of which was satisfactory. After this no progress was 
made for some time. 

" The statements I have to make in favor of Mr. 
Bier's priority are these, abridged from valuable data 
in my possession. About the year 1849, Mr. Kier dis- 
covered oil coming up from one of his salt-wells near 
Tarentum, on the Alleghany river. After a time it 
accumulated in the receiving tank to such an extent as 
to become troublesome ; and not knowing what use to 
make of it, he let it run away. Oil was discovered 
about the same time coming up from another salt-well 
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(Mr. Peterson's) in the same neighborhood. About 
six months after the discovery, Mr. Elier conceived the 
idea of patting it up as a medicine, and to prevent 
competifion, purchased also the oil from Mr. Peterson's 
well for five years. Some of the oil was then disposed 
of, bnt Mr. K. found in the course of a few months that 
he could not thus use all the oil tha wells were produ- 
cing, and did not know what to do with the surplus. 
He sent a portion of it to Philadelphia, to Professor 
Booth, to have it analyzed, in hopes of finding some 
other use for it. When Mr. Kier went on to see Mr. 
Booth, the professor informed him that he found the 
largest portion of it naphtha, which, he thought, would 
be useful in the gutta percha manufacture as a solvent. 
Mr. K. went to New York, had it tested, found it would 
not answer, and reported accordingly to Professor 
Booth. The professor then told him that if he could 
get a suitable lamp constructed to burn it, it would 
make a splendid illuminating oil. He also gave him 
instructions how to distil or refine it. Mr. K. went 
home and immediately got to work, put up a little re- 
finery, and informed the mechanics what kind of lamp 
he wanted. Soon two men came in on the same even* 
ing, each having a lamp in his hand. Thej lighted 
them, and such was the effect, that each one claimed 
the superiority for his own manufacture, and they com- 
menced quarrelling over the merits of their^espective 
lamps. Mr. K. reconciled them by concealing the 
excellencies of both, and suggested a partnership. 
They opened a lamp-store on Wood-street, Pittsburgh, 
Mr. K. furnishing them with the oil.^ They proved, 
howeverj to be ' crooked sticks,' who soon quarrelled 
again, and first one left and then the other, leaving the 
whole business on Mr. K.'s hands. Such was the de- 
mand for the oil now, that he could not get enough 
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from his wells. But he thus used all he could obtain 
from his own and other salt-works for about five years, 
from 1850 to 1855. The year before this latter date is 
the one named in Appleton as the time when Eveleth 
& Bissell made their experiment with oil from Oil 
creek. Mr. Bissell gets the credit of first conceiving 
the idea of boring for oil. He, and perhaps other par- ' 
ties interested, sent out Mr. Drake, who sunk the first 
well on Oil creek. This was, I think, in 1859. Be- 
fore commencing his operations, Mr. Drake went to 
Mr. Eier's wells on the Alleghany, examined them, 
and hired a blacksmith who was then working for Mr. 
Kier to go and bore for him. The result is well known. 
Mr. Drake struck oil at about seventy feet, from which 
dates the great oil excitement of the day. But it may 
not be known that Mr. Kier bought the first oil that 
came from Mr. Drake's well, and refined it at his re- 
finery. From these facts it would seem that Mr. Kier, 
of our own good commonwealth, prompted and assisted 
by Professor Booth, also of our State, refined and used 
refined petroleum, as an illuminator, for from four to 
five years before the first well was sunk on Oil creek. 
This many of the purchasers of Kier's ' carbon oil' in 
Fittsburgl^and elsewhere can testify. Before oil was 
obtained by boring on Oil creek, the writer himself 
brought here, from Mr. Kier's establishment in Pitts- 
burgh, the first ' carbon oil' and lamp that ever came 
to the place." 

As other parties have described the process of boring 
a well, each one giving a different view of the opera- 
tion, the following is inserted from the Boston J' Trav- 
eller:" 

"In selecting a spot for a well, the artesian driller 
raises a derrick abaut one hundred and ten feet in 
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height, bringing up a steam-engine of about six horse 
power, and then, after driving down an iron pipe about 
six inches in diameter through the earth and gravel 
some fifty feet or so, to the first strata of rock, intro- 
duces a drill of about two and a half inches in diameter 
attached to a temper-screw, and thence to the * walk- 
ing-beam' and engine, with which he bores now at the 
rate of eight or ten feet a day into the solid slate and 
soapstone, say one hundred feet; he then comes to the 
first strata of sandstone, which may be ten or twelve 
feet in thickness ; and boring through this cornea again 
to a slate and soapstone of a bluish cast ; and working 
on, say for twenty-five feet or so, he reaches the second 
strata of sandstone, out of which there comes rushing 
up, if the right vein is struck, inflammable gas, salt 
water, and petroleum. The bore of the well is enlarged 
by a ^ rimmer ;' and then an iron tube, in sections of 
about fourteen feet and closely screwed together, is inr 
sorted by sections and run down to the veins of oil ; a 
flax-seed bag, which expands when wet, is fixed between 
the tubing and the walls of the well, in order to prevent 
the surface water from descending ; a * plunger* or 
yalved piston is introduced into the tube, and the 
sucker-rod being attached to the ^ walkingibeam,' the 
conduit pipes and tank, which may hold sixty barrels, 
being in readiness, the engine moves, and the precious 
treasure gushes forth. This is what is called pumping 
a well. In the flowing wells — that is, such as send the 
oil out spontaneously — the drill must go down into the 
third strata of sandstone ; but this, in some instances, 
is very deep. In a well on Watson's Flat the drill has 
reached the depth of one hundred feet, and yet the 
third bed of sandstone is not reached." 

It sometimes happens tliat the boring proves unsuo- 
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cessfol, even after months of labor. Then these wells 
are abandoned, and new ones sunk, and so on until oil 
18 struck. When this is done, the oil first flows slowly, 
or, in some instances, it rushes up with such force and 
volume as to send the stream as high as the derrick, 
some forty feet, and carrying with it all the heavy bor- 
ing apparatus. A well like this produces sometimes 
as high as fourteen hundred barrels per day, when it 
will suddenly subside, or cease flowing altogether. 
Then the pump is resorted to, and the oil pumped up 
at the rate, generally, of from five to twenty barrels 
per day. In the mean time other wells are being sunk, 
and, on good producing flats or bluffs, will yield from 
forty to fifty barrels per day, and in other localities be 
utterly unproductive. It frequently happens that veins 
of salt water, of the highest saline gravitation, are struck 
(as at Franklin), from which the best quality of salt 
could be produced by applying some of the apparatus 
in use in the salt-works at Syra^cuse, N. T. But people 
boring for oil think of nothing but oil, and if their 
wells should force up golden nuggets they would proba- 
bly feel disappointed. 

The Sewickley well, on French creek, was sunk six 
hundred and ten feet, fiowed for four months one hun- 
dred barrels per day ; but stopped, and has now been 
abandoned, with others in that locality. But so confi- 
dent are the owners of the land that oil is to be ob- 
tained there, that speculation has revived, and eight 
wells are now going down on what is called the Tall- 
man farm, between MeadvilUe and Franklin. This 
farm has a front of one mile and a third on French 
(S'eek. Although the oil produced here is in small 
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quantities, the quality is superior — equal to the cele- 
brated "Mecca" oil of Ohio. T^e investigations on 
Oil creek prove the supply there to be large, and that 
the results of boring are almost as favorable as a year 
ago ; and the fact that, a well has been sunk at so great 
a distance as Erie, Pa., indicates that the process of 
boring over the whole intermediate region may be con- 
tinued with results not dissimilar from the above. 

In a conversation on the subject of oil, the other day, 
a reliable gentleman, who was in Oalifornia in her best 
days, and is now in the oil business, stated to the cor- 
respondent of the Springfield " Bepublican," that the 
excitement in Oalifornia over gold was never so great 
as the present excitement over oil-wells in Northwest- 
em Pennsylvania. Every second man in this*section 
has some interest in an oil-well, and expects every day 
something will turn up to make him independently 
rich. • The story is told of a laborer, who had been at 
work by the day in the oil regions till he had saved a 
few dollars. Some parties had* been boring, until, be- 
coming discouraged, they offered to sell out for seventy- 
five dollars ; and the laborer, having about that amount, 
bought the claim, and went to work, and the first day, 
as good luck favored him, struck ile, and was as quickly 
worth $25,000 or more. All such stories are retailed 
out to each visitor, but the scores of cases where thou- 
sands of dollars have been sunk in these deep holes are 
kept in the background. Hundreds of fortunes have 
been made by speculating in oil territory, and as many 
more, perhaps, by operating the wells ; but when it is 
considered that it costs from four to six thousand dol- 
lars on an average to bore a well, and in the best loca- 
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tions not more than one well in ten is Buccessful, it is 
evident that it is not just the place for a poor man to 
risk his alL 

The same writer says : — '* Much has been said of 
shoddy aristocracy, but where they have made their 
hundreds, the petroleum aristocracy have made their 
thousands, and their attempts to put on aii-s are ridic- 
ulous, in proportion to the rapidity with which the oil 
has flowed into their pockets, or gullible persons have 
purchased their bogus oil-stocks. The, at present, very 
common practice of making stock companies is applied 
very extensively to the business, and any person who 
invests any thing in an oil company, without a personal 
acquaintance with the business, runs a good risk of 
sinking his money deeper than the bottom of the deep- 
est oil-wells. The following is the plan of making a 
company. A number of gentlemen get together, and 
agree to form a company. Somebody is sent, to Oil 
creek to buy some land ; it may have oil or not ; that 
is immaterial. It is sufSicient that they own so many 
acres on Oil creek. The company is then formed, and 
the acres which cost them one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, are turned in at a nominal value of five hundred 
thousand, or a million of dollars, and stock issued rep- 
resenting a capital of that amount. Part of that stock 
is disposed of in a way that * will tell,' the remainder 
put into the hands of skilful brokers, and thus being 
thrown upon the market. The original operators 
realize two or three hundred thousand dollars by the 
operation, and the new company is obliged to com- 
mence operations on the land, and make something if 
they can. Private individuals cannot buy land in the 
oil districts j it is all held by companies or the original 
fiEumers of the section. These owners grant the privi- 
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lege of boriog a well for one half the oil that is ob- 
tained. Thus, Btock in a company owning land well 
located pays immensely ; but that is not the stock that 
is offered for sale much, and therefore inexperienced 
speculators should keep their eyes open tight." 

A good story is told of an old lady in Eitchie county, 
West Virginia, who owned a large tract of barren land 
which she could not sell, and who took the advice of a 
visitor and poured some petroleum oil along the streams 
which meandered through it. The report spread abroad 
of surface indications on the land, and a whole brigade 
of oil hunters came flocking down upon the old lady. 
She sold her land at a fabulous price, the owners agree- 
ing to give the lady one-eighth of the oil. The old 
lady thought she had a pretty good joke on the specu- 
lators, but it turned out that they had a better joke on 
her. The enterprising fellows set up their derrick, and 
put down an auger, and, in a short time, they struck a 
well which yields one hundred barrels of oil per day. 

The Pennsylvania oil district traversed in the course 
of the above investigation has never been mapped out, 
and any slight discrepancy in the particular location 
of farms, i&c, must be excused. The region is a most 
uncomfortable one to travel over in any shape, and it 
is only the prospect of acquiring sudden wealth that 
induces anybody to ever visit it. Speculation is rife 
in every eye, and we repeat, too much care cannot be 
exercised by the inexperienced in investing their money 
in stock companies ; although at the same time over- 
caution may deprive them of the opportunity of re- 
alizing splendid fortunes. Kailroads are being pushed 
through the country, and copsiderable foreign capital 
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is invested in their construction. There will probably 
be a continuous line of road through the most populous 
part of the region there before spring. 

The value of the soil alone bordering on Oil creek, 
saj two miles on each side, and extending from its 
mouth to Titusville, about twenty miles, is estimated 
to be worth in the market at this time — if it could be 
purchased at all — two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Two thousand dollar^ was considered a large 
jBum four years ago for a farm of from three to four 
hundred acres. These farms have been sold at from 
six hundred thousand to one million of dollars each, 
and parties who now own them, principaUj joinUtock 
companies, of course hold them at a much higher 
figure. There are parties, also, who hold individual 
fractional interests, such as one-eighth, one-sixteenth, 
one-thirteenth, &c., and the value of their proportions 
can only be correctly ascertained by the books kept 
at the wells. But in some instances, if these values 
were considered, the property would be held at an al- 
most incredible sum for a farm, at least two to three 
millions of dollars. 

With such an enormous estimate of wealth in com- 
paratively so limited a district, there is great danger 
of an explosion, some time or other, which will 
prove disastrous to all who have not had the sa- 
gacity to secure themselves in advance. There is also 
a further danger in the effect which bad or bogus 
stock companies will have upon the stock of good 
compai^ies, by being forced in large volumes upon 
the market. The tendency of such a state of things 
is evidently to produce a panic, a panic a general dis- 
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trust, and general distmst a universal crash. Then 
may this region, whose real wealth still remains un- 
told, encounter a reverse that will require years to 
enable it to recover from. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Prominent men of tlie oil region. — ^Eooentridties of petrolemn. — 
Mana&ctarers. — Sondiy topics. — ^Men rising firom poverty to 
riches. 

As the discovery of gold in California and Australia 
drew to those wealth-producing regions the enterpris- 
ing minds of the world, so have the oil regions at- 
tracted thousands of the same class. In both instances 
the more shrewd and far-seeing among them speedily 
became prominent. The following gleanings from a 
variety of authorities, will afford the reader some idea 
of the suddenness with which individuals became very 
wealthy. It is impossible that all these particulars can 
be strictly accurate, but they will, nevertheless, afford 
some idea of the pecuniary transitions which have 
taken place. 

Some seven years ago a party of excursionists left 
the city of Erie upon a clear December morning, to 
celebrate the opening of the western division of the 
Sunbury and Erie railroad, now known as the Phila- 
dielphia and Erie. Included in the party were railroad 
and bank officials, judges, merchants, and newspaper 
representatives from Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and other cities interested in the progress of the rail- 
way communication between Philadelphia and the 
lake shore. As they passed over the sixty-five miles 
between Erie and Warren, the then terminus of the 

road, a gentleman connected with it pointed out the 

9» 
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places of interest upon the route. Among these were 
the stations of Cony and Irvine. " These," said the 
guide, " are stopping-places for those who come here 
to enjoy splendid hunting or fishing, and it is from here 
that one starts to visit th^ oil springs which have been 
fbund^iear Titusville, a little town down on Oil creek, 
some twenty-five miles from Corry." Pursuing in- 
quiry about this oil, they learned that it had been 
known to the residents of the region for many years, 
but had never been produced in large quantities until 
Eastern men of enterprise had taken hold of it, and 
were then engaged in hauling it to the above stations 
for shipment. This was the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the product which has, in so short a spaed 
of time, by gigantic strides, taken position among the 
leading articles of the commerce of the world, and 
which has dethroned cotton, and placed petroleum 
upon his throne, as the chief article of American ex- 
port at this day. 

So rapid has been the advance of the oil-trade that 
its extent is by no means realized by those who are 
away from its immediate influence. Those who are in 
the centre, or on the outskirts of the oil region, can 
take daily note of the extension over the whole coun- 
try of the oil fever. Whereas a year ago they saw only 
Philadelphia, New York, and Pittsburgh parties , buy- 
ing and selling, they are now each day seeing^ new 
faces upon the highways, and new residents are 
booked at the hotels. The great West is just waking 
up to the fact, that the East is getting too large a 
monopoly of what is equally open to capital and en- 
ergjT from all sections of the land, and so it comes to 
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pass, that Cleveland and Detroit, Chicago and Mil- 
waukie, St. Louis and St. Paul, are represented all over 
the region. 

It is clear, that in all this assembling of men of capital 
and shrewdness, there must be some rare and marked 
characters, men deserving a, national reputajjon for 
the brains to conceive and the vigor to execute great 
projects for the general good. One of those men is 
Hon. C. V. Culver, whom the people of the Crawford 
congressional district have chosen to the House of 
Representatives. A brief review of what this one man 
has done to facilitate the application of capital to the 
development of the oil regions, will be generally in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Culver was first identified with the oil interests, 
as part owner of some wells upon the Clapp farm, 
early in 1851, he being at that tim*e connected with 
the Citizens' Bank at Logan, Ohio. Gifted with a clear, 
far-seeing mind, he saw the opening which this region 
presented, and acted upon it at once. In May of the 
above year, he came to Meadville, and purchased the 
charter of the Bank of Ci'awford County, which was 
at that time in bad repute. He redeemed the old issue 
of notes, and established the bank upon so sound a 
basis, that it is to-day one of the most reliable banks in 
the State. Seeing that for the development of the oil 
regions a large amount of capital was needed, and 
could be used profitably, he conceived the grand finan- 
cial scheme of organizing a chain of offices and banks 
throughout the oil district. He first opened an office 
of discount and deposit at Franklin, in May, 1861, and 
extended all the facilities to oil-men that lay in his 
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power, ever parsning that liberal and npright coarse 
that speedily gained the esteem and confidence of the 
bnsiness community. 

This conrse so enlarged his bnsiness, that it soon be- 
came necessary to extend his operations. Accordingly 
in October, 1 86 1 , he organized the Venango Bank, at 
Franklin, the advent of which was soon followed by that 
of the Petroleum Bank, at Titusville. He then opened 
an office of deposit and discount, at Oil City, and ren- 
dered great assistance in developing the vast resources 
of the region which has its outlet at that place. The 
demand for money increasing, he turned that office into 
the First National Bank of Oil City, which went into 
operation in 1864. In the mean time, to accommodate 
eastern capitalists who had invested in the oil region, 
he had establishejl an office at 37 South Thirdnstreet, 
Philadelphia, under the name of Culver, Brooke & 
Co., and at 19 Nassau-street, New York, under the 
style of Culver, Penn & Co. Although these offices 
facilitated the business of his country banks, they were 
not enough, and accordingly in the spring of 1864 he 
organized the Third National Bank of New York. 
With all these banks, he was not able to do the busi- 
ness which crowded upon him, and, after increasing 
the capital of the Yenango and Petroleum banks to 
$300,000 each, he put into successful operation the Oil 
City Bank, with a capital of $1,000,000, whose notes 
are eagerly sought for throughout the region. Still 
the demand on him increased, and he has now a bank- 
ing office at Corry, has organized the First National 
Bank of that place, the First National Bank at Titusr 
ville^ and the Second National Bank at Erie^ and the 
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Tradesman's iNational Bank, at Pittsburgh, tbas com- 
pleting the circle. 

Such an extended business system under the control 
of one man is absolutely startling ; and when to this rec- 
ord is added the fact that Mr. Culver is but thirty-four 
years of age, it may be doubted if the whole country 
can furnish its parallel. The control of so large an 
amount of the currency of the country in one man's 
hands might well excite fear, were it not that the name 
and reputation of C. V. Culver is sufficient guarantee 
against the slightest taint of distrust or dishonor. 
yUlh all this, Mr. Culver is modest and retiring, mak- 
ing no display of his wealth and no boast of his 
achievements. The best evidence of the estimation in 
which he is held by the people of the region is found 
in the fact that, when in September last successive 
days had been spent in the effort to select a nominee 
for Congress from the several candidates, the delegates 
from the counties of Crawford, Venango, Clarion, and 
Mercer, turned with common consent to Mr. Culver, 
and begged him to accept the nomination, the vo- 
ters ratifying the choice by a tremendous major- 
ity. 

Mr. Culver's immediate connection with oil enter- 
prises has done more, financially, than that of any 
other one man, to develop this immense business, and 
he has also been one of the most shrewd and success- 
ful operators. He organized the Venango Oil Trans- 
portation Company,, for handling and storing oil, and 
has some of the finest storehouses and docks in New 
York city. One of his warehouses — two hundred and 
twelve feet square, and fireproof — ^is now used for 
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storing bonded refined oiL This enterprise has been 
a great success. 

Many years ago, as the Seneca Indians have the tra- 
dition, the Great Spirit appeared to one of their chiefs 
in a stream and told him that, if he 'would proceed to 
a certain part of the country he would find, oozing up 
from the earth, a liquid which would prove a balm for 
the cure of many of the ailments which the red men 
as well as white men were heirs to. The chief pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and there found the balm flowing 
copiously from the bosom of the earth. The instruc- 
tions of the vision were complied with, and sure enoygh 
the liquid proved a healing ointment to the tribes of 
the Senecas. There are white people now living who 
were treated medicinally by those Indians with this 
ointment, and we believe there is still an article known 
and sold in the drug-shops as " Seneca Oil." 

As the whites encroached upon the soil of the In- 
dians they discovered certain pits or hollows dug 
by these Indians, — and the remains of some are* still 
visible on Oil creek, particularly on what is known 
as the Rynd farm, — which were used as receptacles 
for accumulating the oil as it flows out of the surface. 
Many years elapsed before the oil came into use as a 
means of furnishing light ; but when it did so, its rep- 
utation as a luminator became gradually spread abroad, 
and, in the year 1859, a New Haven company was 
formed to develop the article, and test its value for 
commercial purposes. An enterprising gentleman, 
named Drake, of Massachusetts, was the pioneer in 
this investigation. He gave his whole attention to 
the business. He first struck oil near Titusville. 
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Colonel Drake did not make a fortune, and is rated 
a poor man, financially. Last fall the oil-men talked 
of making him a handsome testimonial or. donation; 
but the fact that he suffered himself to be a candidate 
for Assembly, on the Copperhead ticket, prompted 
them to abandon the idea for the time. It is probable 
that they will yet provide for him handsomely, as they 
feel much sympathy for him. 

Messrs. Geo. H. Bissell, F. Prentice, W. W. Clarke, 
and S. M. Seely are parties who have probably handled, 
and still handle, the largest oil properties in the region. 
Individually, or in connection, they have at different 
times purchased and now assist in controlling the 
Wash. McCliirtock farm, owned by the Central Pe- 
troleum Company of New York ; the Tarr farm, owned 
by the Tarr Farm Petroleum Company ; the Blood 
farm, now divided in halves, and owned in part by the 
Blood Farm Petroleum Association, and in part by the 
Home Petroleum Company; the Graff and Hasson 
farm, owned by the United Petroleum Farms Associa- 
tion ; the farm on the Alleghany below Oil City, owned 
by the Oil City Petroleum Company ; the Highland farm, 
owned by the Hoffman Petroleum Company ; the Mun- 
singer farm, owned by the Pennsylvania Oil Company, 
and eight or ten other properties, yet undeveloped. Jona- 
than Watson, Sam'l D. Brown, and Hamilton McClin- 
tock, formerly owner of the H. McClintock farm, are 
also persons of. great service and influence here. All 
these gentlemen, entering the region early (Mr. Bissell, 
indeed, being the actual founder of the oil-mining 
business in America), were of that faith and nerve, the 
lack of which might then have suffered the universal 
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cry of humbug to postpone the advent of petroleum 
into the world as a merchantable article, to an indefi- 
nite future period. Sticking by their colors and prov- 
ing the sources of their confidence step by step, mea 
like these finally established the fact that oil was to be 
had for the boring. It is a matter of congratulation 
that they have held to their enterprises still, assisting 
to guide, with a keen sagacity, a calculating foresight, 
and a ripe business experience, the introduction, the 
development, and the application of so extensive a 
product. 

A Philadelphia paper says that while a great many 
people have oil on the brain, not a few have oil in 
their pocket. A good many people, who a year ago, 
were in very moderate circumstances, are now million- 
aires. A citizen of West Virginia has just returned 
from Philadelphia to his home, taking with him the 
furniture and equipments for one of the most splendid 
residences in the new State. He purchased every thing 
in the city. To keep iever before him the meails by 
which he acquired his sudden wealth, he furnished 
his house with china-ware, the 'like of which was never 
before seen, we fancy, in this or any other country. 
The embellishments of the plates, dishes, and tureens 
are fac-dmilea of the apparatus used in producing pe- 
troleum. The dishes bear on the centre beautiful 
vignette views, representing wells in process of boring, 
with, the derricks over the orifice. The tureens are 
similarly adorned, while each separate piece is blazoned 
with vignettes descriptive and illustrative of the pro- 
cess of harvesting petroleum. The entire set is of the 
most costly character. The china is the finest and best 
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imported, and the decorations are in the highest style 
of the decorator's art. The decanters, wine-goblets, 
and tumblers are alike engraved with the inlignia of 
petroleum. The complete ware is a curiosity. Noth- 
ing like it was ever seen in these parts. 

This is one of the eccentricities of petroleum. The 
Tribune relates the following as another : 

'^ Mrs. A., accompanied by Mrs. B., recently paid a 
visit to TiflEany's, and bought there, aided by her 
friend's counsel, a very stylish assortment of jewelry 
for her own proper wearing. Before they had quite 
concluded their purchases, a stranger, whom we will 
call Mrs. C, came in, and after requiring the services 
of half the attendants, bought a far more extensive and 
costly assortment of richly set precious stones, for the 
adornment of her person. Whereupon : 

^^ Mrs. A. to Mrs. B. (in an undertone :) * Evidently 
Shoddy.' 

"Jfr*. C. (overhearing:) No, Madam: Petroleum.'" 

While a large number of those who have realized 
fortunes have gone to live in style in large cities — 
one party having just paid as high as one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars cash for a house in NeW York — 
others invest their money both in purchasing fine es- 
tates elsewhere and in government securities. Some 
again remain in the vicinity, and lead an unchanged 
' Hfe in nearly every respect. We were paddled across 
the creek by an oil prince, aged fifteen, heir to a mil- 
lion, coatless and hatless, and with but one suspender 
to keep his courage and his trowsers up. 

Titusville was originally a small lumbering town. 

It was about a mile and a half from here that oil was 

10 
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discovered, on Oil creek, by Colonel Drake. The ex- 
citement began in 1860-61, and people came in in- 
dividually and went to putting down w^Us, with more 
or less success, in some cases the first strike being the 
best. Since then the business has increased, and im- 
mense fortunes have been made. Among the million- 
aires may be enumerated the heirs of the late Captain 
A. B. Funk, Jonah Watson, Orange Notch, who have 
retired with great fortunes; William H. Abbott, 
Charles Hyde — all poor men originally, except Mr. 
Abbott, who came here worth some $40,000. Among 
the millionaires and half-millionaires may be mentioned 
J. W. Sherman, J. G. Hussey (living at Cleveland, 
but doing business here). Dr. Levi Halderman, F. W. 
Ames (burgess of the borough), and many others. 

The Dalzell Brothers, formerly of Pittsburgh, have a 
large interest here, and are esteemed very wealthy. A 
barrel factory in this place turns out four hundred 
barrels per day, at three dollars and twenty-five cents 
per barrel. The Oil creek railroad is finished to 
this place from CoiTy, twenty-eight miles, and to the 
Shaflfer farm, about seven miles down the creek, on its 
way to Oil City. Th^ report that no railroad would 
be constructed below Titusville, through the heart of 
the oil district, on account of the danger of the gases 
taking fire from the sparks of locomotives, is believed 
to be a story set on foot by teamsters, who realize very 
largely by carrying oil from the wells to the railroad 
depots. 

Millions of dollars are invested in this part of the 
oil region by companies formed in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. Some are sound, and pay 
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handsome monthly dividends ; others are unsafe. This 
borough, from an humble country village only a few 
years ago, numbers bow a population of nearly five 
thousand. 

"New and handsome brick edifices and private dwell- 
ings are going up on every side, and indicate a deter- 
mination on the part^of the citizens to make it a sub- 
stantial and permanent place of business. There are 
two banks here (the Petroleum and one National), and 
room for three. or four more. The place contains thir- 
teen hotels, and not really a good one among them 
all. 'There is a fine opening for a first-class house. 
It has a large hall, called Crittenden. The hall will 
hold seven or eight hundred. Society here is good, 
mostly Eastern, temperate and debt-paying. It is a 
good place for lawyers who are familiar With the land- 
titles in this region, as they receive enormous fees for 
their services. It has one weekly newspaper. Among 
the residents are a number of New Bedford gentlemen, 
— among them the brother and son of the late mayor 
of that city, the Hon. Isaac C. Taber. 

Mr. Bennett, the burgess, came here three years 
ago, and paid $2 to $2.50 per acre for land that now 
commands $700 to $800 per acre. Samuel Downer, of 
Boston, owns the extensive oil factory located in 
Corry, and rents it to the company that now carries 
it on. It is valued at $500,000. The works cost 
$175,000, employ one hundred and seventy-five men, 
and pay $1.75 to $3 per day. Have refined one hun- 
dred barrels per day for the last month, consuming two 
hundred and forty barrels crude. The products of dis- 
tilling are— Ist. Still gas ; 2d. Gasoline, or naphtha ; 
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3d. Water separated; 4th. Burning oil; 5th. Lubri- 
cating oily by chilling or pressing with ice, similar to 
the process in making linseed-oil. Fifteen tons of 
ice are daily consumed in this process. The product 
of the oil region, from data obtained at this refinery, 
has' been about five thousand barrels per day for the 
past year. 

All through this neighborhood we have accounts of 
the sudden increase of wealth among people of humble 
origin, — cases where boatmen, teamsters, etc., have 
risen from earning three shillings a day, to be the pos- 
sessors of thousands. A private once in the Enniskillen 
dragoons, named Wallace, who could not buy an extra 
pair of boots a year or two ago, is now worth $75,000. 

" What an absurd eccentricity of fortune it is," ex- 
claimed a well-dressed and good-looking young gentle- 
man, by the box-stove of a dirty bar-room in Petroleum 
Centre, one bitter winter evening, " that a clod of the 
earth, a vulgar blackguard, like that fellow who has 
just gone out, and that fellow sitting yonder, should be 
allowed such a monstrous preponderance of greenbacks 
over you and I, who are at least gentlemen, and know 
what money is. I suppose, now, that each of these 
fellows is worth over three hundred thousand dollars a 
piece." 

"The devil!" 

" It is so, nevertheless. One has made it through 
the chance of his having owned some land, with the 
cunning sense to hang on to it until it sold for a fortune. 
The other has made it, no one knows' how 1" 

" Nor I." 

" You see," pursued the young gentleman, lashing 
himself gradually into a white heat of indignation. 
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<< these miserable wretches haven't the slightest idea of 
what their money is for. What do tJiey know about 
spending money ? They hang around bar-rooms, drink 
whiskey, and treat. Some of them are too stingy to 
do that. Perhaps they have bought their slovenly 
wives a new calico dress, or their dirty-faced brats a 
pair of shoes : the brats had a hanged sight rather go 
bare-foot, Fll warrant. Maybe they've invested in a 
snit of broad cloth for themselves ; or, likely, one of 
them — that cur yonder looks like it — ^has been getting 
himself a ^fast boss.' Ten to one this is all. You go 
where they live, if you want to get a sick stomach. 
Pigs ought to have a better sty. You'll find them — 
some of them farmers, who have owned and made 
money out of this land — ^living, eating, and sleeping 
in the same log shanties and board cabins where they 
have lived since they were born. Their muddy boots 
smell bad beside the stove. Their greasy coats and 
trowsers are hung up against the foul walls of tne only 
apartment — kitchen, dining-room, parlor, bedroom, 
wood-shed — every thing. A faded calico curtain is 
drawn aside, ready to fall at night, let us hope, to hide 
the nakedness that the ragged quilts upon the bed be- 
yond would be certain to reveal. Their very daugh- 
ters — their ^ gals,' untaught in the alphabet, and told 
of nothing outside the house and bam — bend their 
skinny figures over a big cook-stove, and serve up 
* wittles " to the workmen about these wells. If money 
is given to men for good, what have such creatures got 
hold of it for f Do they make themselves better for 
it, happier for it, fitter to associate with and learn com- 
mon decency from their betters ? Do they serve their 
kind or their country in any way with it? For, re- 
member, it is not they who have assisted in the devel- 
opment of the country. The soil between these hills 

10 
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might have been barren to-daj, for all they would have 
known or cared. It's an absurdity." 

" And yet not all of these people are quite so bad. 
And being the original owners of the land, they had a 
right to make something from it" 

" It is not their rights I complain of ; but why couldn't 
some better men have had their rights, and made some- 
thing out of them — ^you and I, for instance ?" 

" My dear sir," remarked a middle-aged gentleman, 
who had been, it is to be fancied, a slightly amused 
listener to the wrathful expression aforesaid — 

« Well, sir ?" 

" Allow me to suggest that you permit yourself to be 
too much affected. What are these people of whom 
you speak ? Clods, as you call them. They have got 
rich, to be sure ; and are probably no better, and may 
be a little worse off than if they were the owners of 
five thousand dollars and a farm. So far as the prov- 
idence t>f God is concerned, it is simply mysterious that 
they should basuffered to get rich. So far as the 
courses of this earth are concerned, it is simply one of 
the most ordinary occurrences. Bad men, ignorant 
men, get rich all over the world ; but all bad and ig- 
norant men are not rich, any more than all good and . 
intelligont men are poor.' If the conduct and chief 
valuation of the oil interest alone had been in the 
hands o? these men, of course there would have been 
no oil interest at all. But it is not, and never has been. 
The business talent, the active, intelligent industry of 
the country at large, is employed in developing it ; and 
if, through the very necessity of its development, and 
in its progress, such characters as those we are discuss- 
ing make fortunes, that is an incidental affair. If, 
through the very opportunity which has been, and is 
theirs, thousand of other and better men have a chance 
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which would not otherwise have been afforded them, 
neither joa nor I have much to rail against. There is 
room for us all. We can afford to laugh at our stolid 
friend there, and all his fellows. They do us no harm. 
They take not away our business capacity, our enter- 
prising spirit, our associations, our will and ability to 
pitch in here and make their money twice over again. 
They certainly do not take away or rival the pleasant 
consciousness we have of being a little ahead of them 
in the matter of brains, and the knowledge of the true 
enjoyment of life. Worse men than they, with brains, 
have employed half their means in doing more harm 
in the world than they know how to do. Let us be 
content." 

One of the most practical descriptions heretofore 
given of the men, the incidents, and the transforma- 
tions which have occurred within this remarkable re- 
gion, was written from Oil City for the London ^' Morn- 
ing Post," in January last. The greater portion is 
copied below, the remainder of this chapter being 
taken from that source. 

" As evening closed in, the office and public room 
of the Sheriff House gave abundant proof of the 
prevalence of the mud. Weary men entered in quick 
succession, all wearing long-legged boots, and all 
plastered and spattered with mud from head to foot. 
Sharp, keen-eyed men were they mostly, shrewd finan- 
ciers and enterprising business men from New York 
and Phil^elphia, with here and there a staid, cautious 
merchant from Boston, looking at every thing several 
times before making up His mind to invest, and then 
generally finding his more active and less cautious 
competitors from the other cities ahead of him. Ad- 
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yentnrons specnlators from the West, baying up lands 
^ith apparent recklessness, and then swearing at a hand- 
some profit. Old Califomians, familiar with the rush, 
excitement, and crowds of the early gold discoveries, 
but standing amazed at the greater rush and excitement 
of the oil diggings. People anxious to buy oil territory, 
and people with oil territory to sell, all crowded into 
the limited space occupied by the public room of the 
Sheriff House, and all muddy, dirty, and excited about 
oil. Every chair was soon occupied, and those unable 
to obtain seats leaned against the office-counter or the 
wall. The first question asked by the new-comer was 
invariably, ' Can I get a bed to-night ?' and the answer 
as invariably was, ' Don't think you can. Will see what 
I can do for you by and by.' With this all had to be 
content, and the next proceeding was to look out for a 
vacant chair, drop into it, and commence talking oil. 
No introductions were needed. Every one considered 
himself privileged to seek information from any person 
in the room, and the inquiries were taken as a matter 
of course, and courteously answered. Buying and 
selling went on without cessation. A gentleman from 
New York was describing to me a piece of property 
he had that day bought, on one of the tributaries to 
Oil creek, for $10,000, when my right-hand neighbor, 
whose feet were planted next mine on the circular 
stove, and who appeared as if dozing, suddenly bright- 
ened up and inquired the exact locality of the property. 
Plans were produced, title-deeds examined, and in less 
than half an hour the property was resold for $14,000, 
the seller appearing very doubtful about the wisdom 
of his step. An incessant talking was going on all 
over the room, in which oil, oil, oil, was repeated with 
the monotonous iteration of the ticking of a clock. 
^ A hundred thousand dollars — oil— struck a hundred 
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barrel well yesterday — oil — ^flows two hundred and 
sixty barrels a day — oil — got nearly to the tliird sand- 
rock — oil — been offered three millions to sell out — oil.' 
Such were the disjointed fragments of the general con- 
versation that met my ear as I sat toasting my boot- 
heels — American fashion — against the iron stove. 

^^The large amount of the figures mentioned at first 
sounded like bombast ; but a few inquiries as to the na- 
ture of the property bearing such high prices soon 
dissipated that impression, and familiarized me with 
tlie expanded ideas on money matters prevalent in the 
oil regions. When it is borne in mind that a well, 
producing a hundred barrels daily (and there are. 
several wells on Oil creek largely exceeding this pro- 
duct), yields a daily income of a thousand dollars, with 
no expense in the case of a flowing well, and but about 
ten dollars a day if a pumping well — the original ex- 
pense of sinking the well, including the cost of engine 
and pumps, if needed, being not over six thousand 
dollars — ^it is evident that the purchase of even a part 
interest in such property will require a large sum. 
When, too, it is considered that there is room for sev- 
eral such wells on an acre of ground, it will be seen 
that the mere possibility of making such an oil-strike 
greatly enhances the value of land. 

^^ That night I slept in a bed. I was a privileged 
individual, and as, candle in hand, I followed the 
booted landlord up stairs to my resting-place, I was 
scowled on by more than one unfortunate who had 
passed two or three nights in arm-chaii*s or on the floor, 
and who considered themselves swindled out of their 
turn at the bed by the favoritism shown me. My 
couch was one of ten, each destined for two occupants, 
leaving but little unoccupied space in the room. There 
was but little trouble about ventilation, for the house 
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had been built in a hurry, and was either not quite 
finished, or was in process of much-needed repair. 
The windows would not shut tightly, and several holes 
in the ceiling admitted air from the partially unroofed 
attic. An attempt to wheedle or bribe the landlord 
into giving me complete control of the bed miserably 
failed. The other man had the prior right, and I had 
been admitted to a half share aer a mark of especial 
favor. My bed-mate came late, and persisted in giving 
me an account of the trials and dilBiculties he had Qi- 
perienced in sinking his well ; but, said he, ^ there's a 
big show of oil, and by next week I expect she'll be 
worth $100,000 to me.' There he stopped, and I soon 
fell asleep, lulled by the music of nineteen nasal organs, 
each playing with the bellows full of wind and all the 
stops out. 

" Next morning I was up betimes, and, booted to 
the hips, started on foot up Oil creek. Derricks peered 
up behind the houses of Oil City, like dismounted 
steeples, and oil was pumping in the back-yards. Ev- 
ery foot of land on the creek is considered good bore- 
able territory, and one reason alleged by the inhabit- 
ants for not improving the town is the fact that some 
day the houses will be torn down and the streets bored 
in search of oil. Since the formation of the town, 
three years ago, before which its site was a barren 
field, surrounded on all sides by a dense forest in which 
deer ran at will, down to the present time, when it 
numbers over 6,000 inhabitants, it is said but one 
funeral has taken place. There was, and is, no ceme- 
tery or burying-place, but the exigenci^ of a new 
country make Americans less particular than Europe- 
ans about the place of sepulture, and so the dead man 
was buried in a convenient lot. Unfortunately, that 
lot was sold in a few days as oil territory, and the 
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body was removed to another place. The second 
place of burial was also sold as the site for an oil-^ell, 
and the body was at length shipped to Eochester, 
New York, to prevent its being bored through in the 
search for oil. Such was the tale narrated to me by 
* the oldest inhabitant/ who claimed to have helped 
to ship the perturbed remains away, and its authen- 
ticity was vouched for by several others. 
^ " Oil creek is a shallow stream, with a depth vary- 
ing from a few inches in the dry season to about four 
feet after the spring and autumn rains. From Titus- 
ville, the present head of the actual oil-producing por- 
tion of the creek, to Oil City, is about twenty miles ; 
and along the whole of this distance the ground is 
punched fall of holes, and on most of it the derricks 
stand as thick as trees in a forest. Steep bluffs, rang- 
ing from 300 to 600 feet high, bound the narrow val- 
ley on either side, receding in some places to give 
room for less abrupt banks. Derricks throng the low 
marshy bottom-land, derricks congregate on the slop- 
ing banks, derricks even climb the precipitous face of 
the cliffs, establishing a foothold wherever a ledge of 
rock projects or a recess exists. The multitude of small 
wooden engine-houses, with their attendant derricks a 
few feet distant, look at a short distance like little old- 
fashioned churches, with detached campaniles, assem- 
bled in mass convention to discuss questions of theology 
or architecture. Here and there among the crowd 
were flowing wells, runniijg from 100 to 1,000 barrels 
of oil a day, averaging $10 a barrel at the wells. 
Pumping-wells, forcing up from five to fifty barrels 
daily, were scattered thickly along the valley; the 
remainder of the derricks being over abandoned wells, 
or marking the situation of wells in progress. The air 
reeked with the scent of petroleum and gas, the mud 
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under foot was greasy and slippery, the standing pools 
had the appearance of pare oil, and even the water of 
the creek was hidden beneath a mask of gorgeous hues 
formed by the waste oil floating on its surface. 

" Not a bright green thing was to be seen in the 
valley ; every thing was black, sooty, and oily. The 
rocks were black and greasy. The trees that clothe 
the hill-sides were dingy with smoke, and the coarse 
grass and evergreen shrubs that struggled for existence, 
looked as if they had been drawn by a sweep through 
a sooty chimney. Mud was everywhere— deep, un- 
limited, universal ; yellow mud up the newer territory 
of Cherry run, dark mud on Oil creek, dark green, re- 
pulsive mud in the vicinity of flowing wells. The 
prevalence of the fashion of wearing long-legged boots 
is explained, when every step sinks the leg nearly to 
the knee, and when the mud persistently endeavors to 
perform the office of a boot-jack. 

" Mud is a great leveller of distinctions. The wealthy 
capitalist of New York, the still more wealthy oil 
prince of the "creek, and the laborer, working for the 
modest sum of five to ten dollars a day, can scarcely 
be distinguished from each other under the mask of 
mud worn by each. The millionaire sports as muddy 
boots, as old garments, and is altogether as shockingly 
got up in the matter of dress as the man who runs the 
engine, or he who fills the oil-barrels. The barriers of 
social position are broken down in other matters be- 
sides dress. There is no assumption of superiority, no 
stiffiiess or reserve on account of wealth or station. 
On Oil creek all meet on common ground. How can 
it be otherwise when Fortune, the fickle goddess, is so 
whimsical in the distribution of her good things in oil ? 
The richest members of the oil aristocracy were three 
years since as poor as church mide. The men, who 
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now poesees millions, could not then, many of them, 
buy a second suit of clothes. Strange freaks of for- 
tune occur every few days. An Irish laborer, em- 
ployed in handling freight at the railroad depot in 
Titusville, a month or so since, invested $300 of his 
savings in a patch of four acres on the creek, near 
Htusville. An oil-well has been struck in the vicinity 
of his land, and to-day he was offered $$,000 -tor his 
purchase. He refused the offer, holding the property 
at $10,000, and he will get it. 

^^One of the most successful, and at the same* time 
most liberal, of the original operators in oil on the 
creek was Captain Funk, a man of limited means, but 
whose speculations in oil-wells built up for him a 
fortune of nearly two million dollars before his death, 
about a year since. ]!^ot long before his death a young 
man came to the creek in search of employment, and, 
when his money was entirely gone, applied to Captain 
Funk, who engaged him as clerk, at a moderate salary. 
Being well pleased with the manner in which his du- 
ties were performed. Captain Funk gave him an inter- 
est in a well he was then sinking. The well was a suc- 
cess, and a few days since the young man sold out his 
interest for $100,000. Still another young man, not 
yet twenty-one, was employed at wagoning oil on the 
creek. In part payment of his services, he took a 
sixth interest in a well then sinking. The well struck 
oil, and recently the young man sold out his property 
for $160,000, with a part of which money he pur- 
chased a large farm in Minnesota. These are but a few 
of the many instances of fortunes rapidly made that 
came under my notice. They are not exaggerations, 
or mere hearsay stories, but were told me by the parties 
most directly concerned. 

*^ A man named Taylor, who kept a lager-beer saloon 
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in Cleveland, became affected by tbe oil fever, and 
started for the oil region with $700, his entire wealth, 
and a letter of introduction to an oil-dealer. He 
stayed two monthp waiting for some thing to turn np, 
and at last his opportunity arrived. An undivided 
thirtysecond interest in a farm, on which a well was 
going down, was for sale at $1,500. He had $600 of 
his capital remaining, and the oil-dealer agreed to lend 
him the amount necessary to make up the purchase- 
money. A few days after the purchase was made the 
well reached oil. The value of the property suddenly 
increased, and Taylor sold out his thirty-second interest 
for $27,000. He is now operating largely in oil and 
oil lands, and has increased his capital enormously. 
Still another example of a similar character can be 
cited of a citizen of Cleveland, a Methodist minister, 
named Van Vleek. He was so exceedingly poor, that 
his family were in absolute want, and he had neither 
money nor credit to supply their needs. At this junc- 
ture Mr. Streater, the contractor for the construction of 
the Oil Creek railroad, employed him to negotiate for 
the right of way for the railroad. Van Vleek found 
an obstinate farmer, who refused to give the right of 
way, but offered to sell his farm at a moderate price. 
Finding him deaf to all other propositions, Mr. Streater 
told Van Vleek to buy the farm, and he would advance 
the money, which was done. Oil was afterwards found 
on the property, and Van Vleek sold out the farm, 
realizing a profit of more than $100,000. 

" But, in my journey up the creek, I found, con- 
nected with the history of many of the principal wells, 
instances of sudden elevation from poverty to wealth 
that would scarcely be credible, were it not for the 
tangible evidence before the eyes of every one. Stand- 
ing before a flowing well) gushing out oil at the rate of 
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$6,000 a day, without other expense to the proprietors 
than the original sinking of the hole, and the hire of 
two or three men to take care of the oil, it was easy to 
believe any story, however marvellous, of rapidly ac- 
quired riches. 

^^The success of past operations in oil had stimulated 
adventure to such an extent, that a strong and general 
excitement reigned throughout the oil region, and, in- 
deed, over the whole country. New wells were going 
down in all directions, the older derricks being jostled 
on all sides by the new-comers. The plan of seeking 
and boring for oil is of sufficient interest to warrant, 
description. 

" It is unnecessary to enter into a full description of 
the manner in which the oil is produced in the bowels 
of the earth, or how it is distributed. My principal 
objection to doing so lies in the fact, that I am igno- 
rant of the real facts of the case, and the several geol- 
ogists, and other learned men who have made the matr 
ter their study, and to whom I applied for information, 
differed so widely in their explanations, that I con- 
sidered them not much better informed than myself. 
A plausible theory, and that most in favor with practi- 
cal men, is that the present oil-beds were once salt 
marshes, covered with rank and salt vegetation. The 
subsidence of the earth's surface covered this vegeta- 
tion with layers of sand, which, in process of time, 
hardened into sandstone, holding the vegetation pris- 
oner. The hermetical imprisonment of the vegetation 
prevented its decomposition in the ordinary manner, 
and it was slowly distilled in the rock alembic. The 
component parts into which it was resolved — salt water, 
oil, and gas — ^gathered in the cracks and cavities of the 
rock, where it lay, awaiting for ages its release from 
bondage, by the operation of the miner's drill. From 
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their difference of specific gravity, it is assumed, that 
the water lies at the bottom of the cavity, the oil next 
above, and the gas over all. If this was the invariable 
arrangement, and the cavity was of regular shape, the 
drill, in striking a cavity, would first liberate the gas, 
then the oil would have to be pumped out, and in the 
end the pump would draw nothing but water. The 
very many departures from this rule is accounted for 
on the hypothesis, that from the irregular shape of the 
cavities, the drill might first penetrate the middle, or 
oil-section, when the rush of gas to the hole would 
force up the oil, and thus cause a flowing well. After 
the gas had escaped, the flow would cease, and the re- 
mainder of the oil could only be extracted by the pump. 
The phenomenon of an exhausted well being revived, 
and yielding oil in paying quantities, after a short pe- 
riod of inaction, is accounted for by the theory, that in 
some instances several cavities are connected by minute 
channels through which the oil forces its way into the 
cavity first exhausted. Such is the most plausible of 
the many theories advanced ; but even this is some- 
times discredited by some of the new phenomena al- 
ways making their appearance in oil-mining. An old 
whaling captain, living at Oil City — and, by the way, 
the number of whale-catchers and former dealers in 
whale-oil now engaged in the petroleum business is 
somewhat remarkable — explains the deposit of oil by 
the hypothesis, that a large shoal of whales were 
stranded in Western Pennsylvania, at the time of the 
subsidence of the fiood, and that the oil-borers are now 
sinking holes in. the blubber. His theory is not gen- 
erally accepted, save among brother whalers. 

" With regard to the most favorable positions and 
conditions for sinking wells, there is a still wider dif- 
ference of opinion. Arguments in favor of the flat 
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bottom-land, the sloping banks, where there are any, 
the edge where the steep hill meets the valley, and 
even the hill-sides themselves, are each supported by 
instances of paying wells. In fact, there appears to 
be about as reliable a rule for selecting the location of 
a paying well as there is in deciding which is the 
fortunate number in a lottery. More than one well 
have been put down in obedience to dreams, the dreamer 
sometimes making a lucky hit, and at other times se- 
curing the blank of a dry hole. The plan, well known 
in English mining districts, of determining the proper 
spot by the witch-hazel has been introduced, and one 
or two lucky guesses having been made by the profes- 
sors of the art, there is an increasing demand for their 
services. The oil-finder starts out in the morning with 
a forked twig, holding one end of the prongs in each 
hand, and having the pointer at the junction of the 
prongs upwards and slightly inclined towards his 
breast, la passing over the vein or basin of oil, it is 
the creed of the believers in the faith of the witch- 
hazel that the twig suddenly and irresistibly reverses 
its position, and points towards the north. There the 
professor stops, and there the well must be sunk. As 
the same method has been adopted for years in discov- 
ering hidden springs of water, the borer not unfre- 
quently obtains a copious yield of water instead of oil ; 
but such accidents will happen in the best-regulated 
systems of science, and they only strengthen the faith 
of the true believers. Then there are oil-smellers, who 
profess to be able to discover the proper place for a 
well by smelling the earth. 

" The proper location being in some way determined, 
a derrick is erected, being a four-sided frame of timber 
substantially bolted together, making an inclosure 
about forty feet high, and about ten feet square at the 
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base, tapering somewhat as it ascends. A grooved 
wheel or pulley hangs at the top, and a windlass and 
crank are at the base. A few feet from the derrick a 
a small steam-engine is stationed and covered with a 
rough board shanty. A pitriian-rod connects the crank 
of the engine with one end of a large wooden walk- 
ing-beam, or engine bob, as it is called in some of the 
English mining districts, placed midway between the 
engine and derrick, the beam being pivoted on its cen- 
tre, about twelve feet from the ground. This part of 
the machinery is of very rude construction. A rope, 
attached to the end of the beam nearest the derrick, 
passes over the pulley already mentioned, and termi- 
nates over the intended hole. A cast-iron pipe, from 
four and a half to five inches in diameter, is driven 
into the surface ground, length following lyigth until 
the rock is reached. In the wells first sunk a pit was 
dug to the first rock, and a wooden tube put down. 
The earth having been removed from the" interior of 
the pipe, the actual process of boring or drilling is 
commenced. Two huge links of iron, called jars, are 
attached to the end of the rope. A long and heavy 
iron pipe is fixed at the end of the lower link, and in 
the end of this is screwed the drill, or punch, a chisel- 
shaped piece of hardened steel, about three inches in 
diameter, and two to three feet long. When all is 
ready, the drill and its heavy attachments are lowered 
into the tube, and the engine set in motion. With every 
elevation of the derrick end of the walking-beam, the 
drill strikes the rock, the heavy links of the jars sliding 
into each other, and thus preventing a jerking strain 
on the rope. The rock, as it is pounded, mixes in a 
pulverized condition with the water constantly drop- 
ping into the hole, and assumes a pasty or slimy con- 
sistence. After a short time the drill is hoisted out, 
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and the Band-pninp dropped into the hole. This is a 
copper tube, about five feet long, and a little smaller 
than the drill, havitig a valve in the lower end, opening 
inwards. When the tube is dropped into the hole, the 
slimy fluid enters the tube through the valve, and is 
hoisted out. As the drill is chisel-shaped, the hole 
made by it would not be round unless some contriv- 
ance was resorted to in order to secure that end. This 
is accomplished in part by the borer, who sits on a 
seat about six or eight feet above the hole, holding a 
handle fixed to the rope, and giving the latter a half- 
twist at every blow. When the drilling is accom- 
plished, another tool called a reamer is inserted, which 
makes the hole round and moderately smooth. 

"When the hole gets down to the point where the 
first reliable indications of oil are reached, the contents 
of the sand-pumps are carefKlly examined. The prin- 
cipal features of the geological formation of the Penn- 
sylvania oil region are three strata of sandstone, with 
intervening strata of soapstone and shale. Indications 
of oil are found in the first and second sandstone, but 
the principal deposit is found in the third sandstone, 
at depths varying from three hundred to eight hundred 
feet Should no oil be found in the third sandstone, 
the attempt is abandoned. 

" It will be seen that the process of drilling or punch- 
ing for oil is extremely rude and tedious, sometimes 
occupying two or three months before reaching the 
average depth of five hundred feet. It is a matter of 
surprise that some ingenious Yankee had not long ago 
devised a quicker and better method of making a hole 
in the ground. A new plan has just been introduced, 
and I had the satisfaction of witnessing its operation at 
the experimental well, which has gone down about ten 
feet into the first rock. This is in reality, as well as. 
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in name, a drill, being a thin circular tnbe, Bet around 
the edge with six small stones of a species of diamond. 
A powerful engine with proper machinery causes the 
drill to revolve with great velocity, cutting down into 
the rock and leaving a central core standing, which is 
jerked out with clamps let down for the purpose. The 
sections of the core brought up exhibited the formation 
of the rock in a distinct manner, giving a better idea 
of its character than had previously been obtainable. 
Should the experiment be successful, it will greatly 
facilitate the sinking of wells, as they can be sunk in 
a few days instead of weeks, and at no greater cost to 
the well-owners. 

" The well having been bored to the required depth, 
it is next tubed, an iron pipe with a valve at the lower 
end being run down the whole depth of the hole, the 
necessary length being obtained by screwing the joints 
together. As soon as tubed, and sometimes before, 
the oil and gas, should it be a flowing well, rush out 
with great force, and frequently with considerable 
noise. A pipe is connected with the upper part of the 
tube, and the oil conducted into an immense vat, hold- 
ing from five hundred to one thousand two hundred 
barrels. The gas escapes into the air. If the oil should 
not flow, a pump-box, with sucker-rod of wood, is in- 
serted in the tube and connected with the walking- 
beam of the engine. In many instances oil, gas, and 
water are all pumped up together, and are separated 
by a simple contrivance. The mingled fluids and gas 
are pumped into a small barrel. The oil and water 
fall into the bottom of the barrel, and run off by a pipe 
near the bottom into the large vat, where another sepa- 
ration takes place, the greater specific gravity of the 
water causing it to sink to the bottom. The gas escapes 
by a small pipe at the top of the baiTel, and is con- 
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ducted into the furnace of the engine, where it burns 
with a fierce and steady flame, frequently dispensing 
with the nse of other fuel. 

"It not unfrequently happens that a flowing-well 
degenerates into a pnmping-well, and at length ceases 
to yield at all. In such cases the well has to be aban- 
doned. A few months since a modification of the air- 
pump, under the name of an injector, was introduced, 
and has succeeded in restoring exhausted wells, and 
bringing them back to a paying yield. The principal 
feature of the contrivance is the introduction into the 
well of two small tubes, extending to the bottom of 
the hole, the smaller turning up at the bottom and en- 
tering the expanded end of the larger. Air is forced 
down the smaller tube with strong pressure from the 
engine, and is soon followed by a discharge of oil from 
the other tube, the volume of the discharge, in the ex- 
periments already made, gradually increasing. Pro- 
prietors of exhausted wells have thus found themselves 
unexpectedly restored to a handsome revenue." 

The foregoing letter was followed by another from 
the same anonymous writer, devoted principally to a 
relation of individual cases of success, and is as fol- 
lows: 

" A few brief notes of the history of some of the 
more famous wells on Oil creek, and of a few of the 
men who have amassed great fortunes in a very short 
space of time by the progress of petroleum discoveries, 
will be read with interest. They have all been derived 
from authentic sources, without having been overdrawn 
in the slightest degree. Ko exaggeration indeed is 
needed ; the truth is extraordinary enough. 

" The first fiowing-well struck on Oil creek was sunk 
on what is now called the McElhenny farm, but which 
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was then owned by Captain Funk, who lived at Titus- 
ville, a few miles above the farm. How he got his 
title of captain I do not know, whether he had com- 
manded a militia company, a river steamboat, or a 
lumber-flat. When the first discoveries of oil were 
made he was ekeing out a livelihood by doing a small 
lumber business at Titusville, in addition to his farm 
on the creek. Between the two he managed to live, 
but could not be called a prosperous man. The suc- 
cess of the wells sunk above his farm determined Funk 
to try an experiment on his own land. A man, who 
was willing to take the adventure on lease, set about 
boring a well by the tedious process of working the 
drill with his foot in a stirrup attached to the>ope, in 
ihis manner raising the drill and letting it fall on the 
rock. When the hole had got so far down that this 
could no longer be done, and there being no conven- 
iences for a water-wheel, a horse was procured to work 
the drill. At last, in June, 1861, the drill struck oil, 
and, on the tools being withdrawn from the hole, a 
copious stream of pure petroleum flowed at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty barrels a day. This was more 
than even McElhenny (the name of the lessee) or the 
captain had provided for, and much of the oil ran to 
waste. Wise people said the stream could not last, and 
waited day after day to see it stop, — just as an old dame, 
fresh from the country, stands on the pavement of 
Cheapside, waiting until the procession of people comes 
to an end. The oil continued flowing fifteen months, 
and made Captain Funk a very rich man. With the 
wealth acquired from this well he made other judicious 
investments in oil-lands and wells, so that when he 
died his property was valued at nearly $2,000,000. 

" One of the noted farms on Oil creek is the Tarr 
farm. Previous to the petroleum excitement the owner 
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of the farm was in great straits, his business of rafting 
lumber, in addition to the cultivation of his miserable 
acres, scarcely yielding enough to support himself and 
family in the humble way in which they lived. Like 
most of the other residents on the creek, the owner of 
the Tarr farm scratched over hip land, and raised a 
scanty crop between the intervals of rafting lumber to 
Pittsburgh, and hunting rabbits in the hills on Sun- 
days. But the oil adventurers came along and secured 
a right to bore, giving half the oil to the landowner. 
Tiie result was that the Phillips well struck oil, and 
yielded over two thousand barrels daily, which, even 
at the moderate price then current, yielded a magnifi- 
cent rQg^nue to the well-owner, and alsoto Tarr. Other 
wells were sunk, and met with great success ; so that 
the poor lumberman and farmer speedily grew rich. 
In August, 1863, when the price of petroleum ruled 
low, Tarr sold half the interest in his land and one- 
eighth the oil interest of his farm for $110,000 cash, 
and retired to a handsome residence in the adjoining 
county. But fortune will not let her favorites alone. 
The remaining interest in his land and wells increased 
in value until his daily income was counted by thou- 
sands of dollars. During the month of December just 
past he closed out his remaining interest on the creek 
for $2,000,000, at which price he considered himself 
throwing the property away. Uneducated himself, 
this oil-prince is spending money lavishly on the edu- 
cation of his family, and some amusing but rather 
doubtful stories are told of his estimation of the power 
of money in matters of education. 

" Not long after the Phillips well had created such a 
sensation, McElhenny, who had leased the Funk farm, 
and was pushing his investigations into its value, struck 
oil with the Empire well, and produced a well unpre- 
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cedented and nneqnalled by snbfieqnent strikes. The 
tools were no sooner taken out of the hole than the oil 
rushed up in mighty volume, th^ flow being equal to 
three thousand barrels a day. The owners were be- 
wildered. What to do with such a tremendous rush of 
good fortune was a problem they could not solve. It 
was altogether too much of a good thing. The uses to 
which petroleum was put were as yet but few, the true 
value of the product not having been discovered. One 
day's flow of the Empire was almost enough to supply 
the total consumption for a week. Even had there 
been a demand for the article, the difficulty of getting 
it to market remained. There were not barrels enough 
on Oil creek or in its vicinity to contain a singje day's 
product of the wells already flowing, nor could tanks 
be prepared to contain a tithe of the oil pouring out 
in prodigious volume from the Empire well. The 
tanks and vats hastily improvised were soon filled; 
pits were dug and speedily overflowed ; and at length 
the stream of oil was turned into the creek, forming a 
thick coating on the water. Meanwhile the price of 
oil dropped under the pressure of the extraordinary 
excess of supply over demand. A barrel of oil was 
not worth the empty barrel. The price dropped lower 
yet, until a barrel of forty gallons of crude petroleum 
could not be sold for over ten cents. The oil interest 
was at its lowest ebb as a profitable investment. 
Score of wells going down were abandoned by their 
owners. Pumping-wells of moderate yield were 
stopped, and their unfortunate possessors turned their 
attention to other means of getting a living. Still the 
Empire continued flowing, until new uses were found 
for the product, and the increased price brought great 
wealth to the owners. At the end of a year the flow 
ceased, and about two hundred barrels of oil a day 
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were brought up by pumps. Lately it stopped ; but, 
by means of an air-pump, the yield has been restored 
to about one hundred barrels. 

" Whilst the Empire was creating such a sensation 
by its extraordinary spouting, another well was going 
down a short distance further up the creek. James 
W. Sherman came to the creek a poor man himself, 
but having the use of a little money belonging to his 
wife. With her consent he obtained an oil lease on 
the farm of a man named Foster, allowing him to sink 
a single well. Using his wife's money, he commenced 
sinking the well by hand, and had got down a con- 
siderable distance, with good indications of oil, when 
his funds gave out. Unable to sink it further by the 
rude means employed so far, he endeavored to procure 
a horse, but could get none other than by purchasing, 
which he was unable to do. Ultimately an interest in 
the well, was bartered for a pony, and the work wa& 
resumed. The horse was found unable to supply ade- 
quate power as the hole got deeper. Two men, named 
Avery and Steele, had a small engine, and an interest 
in the well was given them for it. Then fuel was 
needed, but neither of the partners could furnish 
enough means to maintain themselves and the en- 
gine fires. A 16th share in the well was oflfered for 
$100, but no one had faith to that amount. At last a 
purchaser was found for $60 and an old fowling-piece. 
When the patience and faith of the partners were about 
exhausted, and their " bottom dollar" spent, a bub- 
bling and rushing sound was heard, and the oil 
spouted in the air, flowing at the rate of 1,500 bar- 
rels a day, dropping afterwards to 700 barrels, at 
which rate it remained steady. It flowed 23 months, 
and then became a pumping-well, giving now a valu- 
able yield. Sherman's property is now valued at 

13 
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$2,000,000, a large proportion of which wfes derived 
from the Sherman well. 

" Standing by the Sherman well, and looking at 
the row of huge vats into which its liquid wealth 
had been poured, I learned the story, equally as ro- 
mantic, of a strip of barren land, covered with der- 
ricks and engines, on the other side of the stream. 
In 1861, a man named Ferrell was engaged in hauling 
oil on the creek. The owner of the land was in need 
of money, and offered Ferrell one-eighth interest for 
$200. The land was of little value for farming pur- 
poses, but there was a possibility of oil being found in 
it, 80 Ferrell made the purchase. Shortly after, a 
leasehold right to bor6 for oil was giv6n to two men, 
named Noble and Delamater, the landowners reserving 
a royalty of the oil raised. Noble was a cooper, living 
near Titusville, and had a small capital with which to 
sink the well. Delamater was a country lawyer, in a 
locality where tlie people were unable to indulge in 
the luxury of a lawsuit, except at rare intervals, from 
the lack of the necessary funds. The cooper provided 
the money, and the lawyer, being accustomed to 
boring juries, was set to boring the ground. The 
cost of sinking the well, including the engine and 
all the fixtures, was less than $2,500. In May, 1863, 
the oil vein or basin was struck, and the oil spouted 
into the air 50 feet, drenching the workmen and idri- 
ving them off by showers of grease that descended, 
and the sickening scent of the gas that accompanied 
the flow. The volume of oil was estimated at 2,500 
barrels per day, and its rush was accompanied with a 
roar like that of a hurricane. For several days the 
proprietors could do nothing with it, and thousands of 
barrels of oil ran to waste ; but, after several failures, 
a stop-cock was fixed and the flow reduced to a stream 
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two and a half inches in diameter, when it was kept 
under partial»eontrol. The price of crude oil receded 
under this great accession to the regular product to $1 
a barrel, but soon recovered. The books of the well 
show the actual yield to the present time to have been 
over $1,500,000, whilst the total expense for sinking 
the well, and running it for the same time, has been 
less than $13,000. Another well, the Colwell, which 
adjoins the Noble and Delamater well, commenced 
flowing a short time previous to the latter, at the rate 
of 1,200 barrels daily, but soon stopped. The pro- 
prietors of the Noble and Delamater well bought it, 
after it had stopped, for $175,000, that it might not 
draw from their resources by pumping. . 

" It is unnecessary to add that all parties concerned 
in the Noble and Delamater, or Ferrell well, as it was 
sometimes known, became rich. Like all others who 
made lucky strikes with single wells, they added to their 
wealth by investing in other wells and oil-bearing lands, 
reaping immense profits from the extraordinary increase 
in value. ^ 

** Another locality famous for its great flowing- wells, 
and for the fortunes made by those connected with 
them, is what is known as the Hyde and Egbert farm, 
like the other farms on the creek, this is made up of 
a small portion of mud flat, a smaller portion of slightly 
elevated bank, and the remainder set edgewise, in the 
shape of towering hills, but slightly removed from the 
perpendicular. When the oil excitement commenced 
the farm was owned by Dr. Egbert, a country Escula- 
pius, whose practice in a proverbially healthy country 
did not enable him to solve the difficult problem of 
how to make the two ends meet. He was deeply in 
debt, with but a faint prospect of finding his way out, 
when an offer was made to purchase an undivided in* 
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terest in his farm by a shrewd storekeeper named 
Hyde Pressed by his necessities, the ^ffer was ac- 
cepted, and the farm was henceforth known as the 
Hyde and Egbert farm. Several flowing wells were 
struck on this farm, among them being the Maple 
Shade, Jersey, Keystone, and Coquette, each flowing 
from eight hundred to two thousand barrels a day for 
a considerable time after their opening, and all now 
flowing largely. The wealth accumulated by both 
landowners and well-owners on this property is im- 
mense, as will readily be seen. The landowners ob- 
tain a royalty of half the oil, without the expense of a 
single dollar, and the daily expenses of a flowing well 
are merely npminal. The daily yield o^ the Egbert 
farm is now not less than one thousand five hundred 
baiTcls of oil, which, at present prices, will pay a 
royalty to the landowners of over $7,000 a day. An 
undivided thirty-second interest in the Coquette well 
has just been sold for $160,000. 

" I have named but a very few of the great flowing- 
•^ells on Oil creek, and instanced a very small propor- 
tion indeed of the men who have risen from poverty 
to riches by the discovery of petroleum in that vicinity. 
All the original landowners on the creek have amassed 
large fortunes, ranging from $100,000 to $3,000,000. 
Some have closed out their interests in oil, and have 
retired to less wealthy but more comfortable localities ; 
while others continue to speculate in the seductive 
fluid, and thus increase their already enormous wealth. 
A few are contented with what Fortune has done for 
them, while others are as anxious to pile up another 
hundred thousand as they were in the days of their 
poverty to get an additional dollar. One rough, un- 
educated old man, half farmer, half craftsman, who had 
sold out his farm and oil interests a year ago for 
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$200,000, complained to me that he had been cruelly 
robbed. The men who had purchased of him had each 
made more of their separate portions than he had of 
the whole farm ; and he asserted — well, he swore — that 
if he had the farm to-day he could get a couple of mil- 
lions for it, which is probably the truth. 

" Suddenly acquired wealth does not always tend to 
the benefit of the enriched person. Most of the origi- 
nal landowners have had good sense enough to take 
care of their money, even if few of them have put it to 
any use for the public good. One notable exception 
proves the general rule. The owner of one of the 
farms on Oil creek was a widow, having an adopted 
son. They were in very poor circumstances, living in 
a small wooden house miserably out of repair. The 
lad, for he was then not eighteen, drove a wagon, and 
was an unfavorable specimen of an ignorant, unculti- 
vated booby — a regular unlicked cub. Oil was found 
on the farm and the widow became rich, but did not 
change her habits or mode of life. ' She still lived in 
the old tumble-down cottage, and her adopted son con- 
tinued to drive horses, being now employed in hauling 
oil. 

" It was a frequent practice for careless housewives 
to light their fires in a hurry by pouring crude petro- 
leum on the chips and logs, causing many fatal acci- 
dents and serious fires. A few months since the 
widow fell a victim to the practice, being burned to 
death. Her adopted son came into possession, and in 
searching the house found $100,000 in gold secreted. 
He immediately started for New York, shook oS the 
garb of wagoner, and became an 'oil-prince.' The 
vultures soon flocked around their prey, and thousands 
of dollars slipped rapidly away in debaucheries of tl^o 

worst kind, and extravagances of an eccentric charao- 

12* 
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ter. But, fast as the money was spent, his expenses 
did not keep pace with his income, for some flowing 
wells were discovered on the farm, and the receipts 
daily grew in amount. 

'^ It is not a pleasant subject to dwell on, so I will 
pass by the numerous instances of his reckless and 
senseless prodigality, some of which took place when 
stopping at the same hotel with myself. It is believed 
that he has already squandered over a quarter million 
dollars, and yet he only came of age within the present 
month. What a mighty power for doing good this 
young man has shamefully abused I 

" Near the land which has given this youth such 
undeserved wealth, stuck on a barren hill-side, is an 
old, unpainted, moss-covered, and time-worn wooden 
building, unfit for habitation in a civilized land. The 
planks have in many places rotted off, and left yawn- 
ing gaps through which the cold winds gain access to 
the interior. The windows are mostly devoid of glass, 
the frames being glazed, Western Pennsylvania fash- 
ion, with old bed-quilts and rags of all colors. And 
here, in parenthesis, I have a suggestion to make to 
the persons interested. Paper is enormously high in 
America, owing in great part, the manufacturers say, 
to the scarcity of rags.. During three weeks of travel 
among the oil regions of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
I have seen sufficient rags used in lieu of window-glass 
to supply one paper-mill for some time, and of value 
enough, at present prices, to fill all the vacant sashes 
with the best quality of glass. 

" The house I was describing, before led off in this 
digression, was, until a few weeks since, occupied by a 
farmer and raftsman named Blood, who, like his fel- 
lows along the creek, raised ?r scanty crop on his few 
tillable acres, and rafted lumber to Pittsburgh to buy 
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the groceries he carried back on his shoulders as he 
tramped over the hills manj a weary score of uiiles. 
A bright-eyed, but very ragged and exceedingly dirty 
Uttle girl, who peered out through her dishevelled 
locks at me from the broken threshold, said that ' Mr. 
Blood didn't live there any more ;' and a sharp-look- 
ing man who came out of the stylish building put up 
by an Eastern oil-company for the use of their officers, 
informed me that he was now living in gtyle befitting 
an oil-prince, in New York, having the snug fortune 
of half a million, with more to follow. 

" Thus far, I have spoken only of what I saw on Oil 
creek proper, that being the great centre of petroleum 
production. But, branching off to right and left, are 
several ravines, through which streams or runs of 
greater or less size find their way to the principal 
stream. These tributaries were at first unnoticed by 
the oil-seekers, but as the property on the creek became 
inaccessible to new adventurers, they turned their at- 
tention to the smaller streams, in hopes of finding 
something on their banks to repay investigation. Nor 
were they disappointed. The branching ravines have 
been found little, if any, inferior in productiveness, in 
proportion to extent, to the creek itself. The principal 
discoveries have been made on Cherry run, a brawling 
stream that enters Oil creek about three miles from its 
mouth. Extraordinary stories had been told of the 
fortunes made on this run within a few months, and 
the great productiveness of the wells, so thither I bent 
my steps, after having spent several days in a thorough 
exploration of Oil creek itself. 

" A narrow ravine, about twenty rods wide, guarded 
on either side by lofty banks, rising from three hun- 
dred to four hundred feet, formed the entrance to 
Oherry run. Through this ravine a stream from four 
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to six feet wide came tumbling over the loose rocks 
and. stones that formed its bed, the overflow of the 
stream filling numerous wet ditches and marshy spots 
on either side. Such was the natural appearance of 
the place before irreverent man had begun to punch 
and bore into the earth for its supposed hidden treas- 
ures. Now, it is a scene of bustle and excitement. 
The narrow mouth of the gorge is choked with derricks, 
engine-houses, and huge vats, into which the dark- 
green fluid flows, or is pumped in steady streams. Up 
the stream for nearly three miles this scene is con- 
tinued, the ravine opening a little, and the banks hav- 
ing a more gentle slope, and thus affording a better 
foothold for the derricks that climb their sides in every 
direction, crowding out of the thickly planted valley. 
In and out among clanking boring-tools, wheezy en- 
gines, roaring, flowing wells, and creaking pumps, go 
the endless processions of wagons of oil-barrels up the 
valley, and wagons of barrelled oil down the valley. 
There is no regular roadway, but each wagoner seeks 
out a road of his own, wherever he can thread his way 
through the maze of derricks, and wherever he can get 
his wheels to turn around. The soil of the valley is 
cut and churned into mud so deep that it is a wonder 
how the horses can pull through at all. Into the val- 
ley, through its gorge-like mouth, files a long proces* 
sion of wagons, each drawn by two horses, and con- 
taining five empty barrels, to be filled with oil. The 
entrance gained, each wagoner seeks out his own road, 
and pushes through at as rapid a pace as possible, to 
prevent getting stuck in the mud. Forward they go, 
the drivers cracking their whips, shouting, cursing, 
and staggering about through the mud, the horses 
straining every nerve and keeping their feet in a 
marvellous manner over the unequal ground; the 
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wagons now tilted sideways by a Imge rock sunk in 
the sea of mad, now plunged over the hub in a deep 
pit, and now clattering along the rocky bed of the 
stream. One wagon is wrecked by striking a rock, 
and another is immovably fixed in a deep quagmire. 
Then the confusion grows ten times worse confounded, 
and the air grows thick with curses from the irate 
drivers, who see time and money slipping by them so 
rapidly ; for, at two dollars a barrel for hauling oil 
three miles, time is money. 

" I made the trip up in company with an old Cali- 
fomian, who had been in that country during the most 
stirring times of the gold excitement, and, after look- 
ing at the scene before us, he said that the oil district 
in general, and Cherry run in particular, reminded 
him strongly of the wildest days in California, only a 
good deal more so. To see the fevered life of that 
little valley, but recently so quiet and neglected, and 
to hear the history of the marvellous increase in the 
value of property within a few months, is enough to 
make the pulse beat more rapidly, and the brain to 
become a little excited with the * oleaginous fever.' 

" If the growth of the petroleum interests of Oil 
creek is, figuratively, a thing of last week, that of 
Cherry run is but a thing of yesterday. My cicerone 
through a part of the valley was, a year ago, a poor 
man, unable to buy a decent coat. His garments were 
somewhat shabby and greasy at the time of our tramp 
together, as those of every man who spends much time 
among the oil wells soon will be, but he wore a costly 
diamond ring on his finger, pulled out a heavy gold 
watch to learn the time, and is the reputed owner of 
half a million dollars. 

Less than three years since a man named Smith, 
poor in pocket and in resources, owned a farm about 
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three miles up Cherry run. Unable to get any thing 
out of his farm, he endeavored to sell if and get down 
on the creek to try his fortune at oil-mining. His 
creditors were pressing, and in a desperate mood he 
applied to J. W. Sherman, who had then recently 
struck oil, and was getting rich, offering to sell his 
farm for $250. Sherman declined, and advised him 
to keep the farm, in case something to his advantage 
might turn up. But Smith was determined to sell, 
and eventually found a purchaser at $500. The new 
owner resold it at $2,400, and just a year ago it was 
resold to the Cherry Kun Oil Company for $6,508. 
That company granted leasehold rights to bore on the 
land — reserving a royalty of half the oil. Only a 
small portion of the farm has yet been leased, but tEe 
royalty to the company is now 800 barrels of oil, or 
about $3,000 daily. Thus, two days^ income about 
pays for the entire purchase of the property, on which 
the proprietors have not expended a dollar beyond the 
original cost. 

" A little patch of land, covering two acres, lying 
next below the Smith farm, was purchased two years 
since for $1,500, and on it Messrs. Beed and Ohriswell 
afterwards sunk a well. Four months since the well, 
known asi;he Beed well, struck oil, and con^menced 
flowing at the rate of 1,000 barrels daily, dropping in 
a few days to 280 barrels of pure oil, at which it has 
continued, without varying five barrels, to the present 
time. The land on which the well stands was sold a 
few weeks since for $650,000. Chriswell, who in- 
vested $600, his entire capital, in the purchase of one- 
fourth interest in the land and well, sold out for 
$215,000. Another farm, of 1,000 acres, was sold in 
1856 for $7,000. A few weeks since 326 acres of this 
farm sold for $750,000. 
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" For miles along Cherry run the valley and hill- 
sides are thronged with derricks, showing where wells 
are already in operation, or are going down, under the 
encouragement given by the alleged fact that not a 
single nnsnccessful hole has yet been sunk on Cherry 
run. A number of flowing wells are in yield, giving 
from 50 to 100 barrels daily. 

" Over the lofty hills, and across the country in the 
direction of Oil creek, higher up the stream, I 
tramped, crossing several ravines, in each of which 
the omnipresent derrick lifted its head; and meet- 
ing groups of two, three, or more men, booted to 
the knees, with travelling-bag strapped to the side, 
and staff in hand, ^prospecting' for unsold ^oil 
territory,' or looking after property in which they 
had taken an interest 

^^ Back on Oil creek, with its fathomless mud, its 
crowd of blackened and greasy derricks, its hurrying 
and excited population, its rapid but shallow stream, 
down which and up which flat-boats, loaded with oil, 
were floating easily, or were towed with difficulty. I 
do not remember whether I have before mentioned the 
manner in which the product of Oil creek and its 
tributaries finds a market, but, at all events, I will 
refer to it here. 

" Before the construction of the Atlantic and Great 
Western railroad, with its branches to the oil region, 
the only outlet for the product of the creek was by 
way of the Alleghany river to Pittsburgh. Flat-boats 
were loaded on the creek, and floated down to the 
mouth, where they were formed into rafts, and floated 
or towed down the Alleghany, to Pittsburgh. When 
the stream was low, a dam was built above the locality 
of the wells, and, at an appointed time, the dam was 
out| and the boats swept down to the river by the 
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freshet. When the first flowing- wells were astonishing 
the- people on the creek by the unexpected yield of oil, 
and puzzling them with the question, what to do with 
it, to the want of barrels in sufficient number was add- 
ed the want of flat-boats to convey the filled barrels 
to market. All sorts of devices were resorted to. 
The barrels were launched into the stream, and lashed 
together in a huge raft, on which were placed planks 
enough to support a rude cabin, for the raftsman. 
Where there were more flat-boats than barrels, the 
sides of the boat were made as tight as possible, and 
the stream of crude oil turned into the boat itself, fill- 
ing it to the edge. The opening of the dam, and the 
consequent freshet, sometimes caused great confusion 
and loss among the boats and rafts, owing, perhaps, to 
the carelessness of a few boatmen. Ill-secured boats 
went plunging and smashing among rafts, barrels, and 
boats. Barrels of oil were sent careering wildly down 
the stream on their own account. Flat-boats, filled 
with oil in bulk, were staved in, and the oil escaped 
into the stream. Alarmed boatmen, rushing about 
over the slippery gunwales, frequently fell into the 
.open tanks of oil, and took a petroleum bath. 

" The latest of the great freshet disasters, which oc- 
curred in December, 1862, occasioned a loss of 60,000 
barrels of oil. Not unfrequently a greater disaster 
than that by water occurred. Fire, an element held 
in fear and awe on the creek, was a frequent visitor, 
and came robed in grander majesty and terror than 
even in crowded cities. The whole oil-region is like a 
vast magazine of gunpowder, and the fiowing wells are 
as so many open casks of powder. They are even more 
dangerous, for whilst gunpowder only explodes when 
in immediate contact with fire, an oil-well will fre- 
quently take fire from a cigar many yards distaqt The 
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oil from a flowing well iiS accompanied by an exceed- 
ingly inflammable gas, which pervades the air for sev- 
eral yards around. At many of the wells a notice 
warns the visitor that smoking is strictly prohibited in 
the neighborhood, and more care is taken in enforcing 
the role than at many powder-mills. But, in spite of 
all precautions, accidents will happen. The record of 
burning wells is so frequent, that whenever tHe full his- 
tory of the petroleum enterprise on Oil creek is written, 
a long and melancholy chapter will be devoted to the 
disasters by fire. Sometimes the lighted cigar of a 
careless visitor, or the pipe of a thick-headed laborer, 
is the cause ; sometimes the gas suddenly rushes up 
from a' well that has just struck oil, and, taking fire 
from the engine furnace, wraps every thing in flames, 
shooting up a column of fire and smoke a hundred 
feet in height Many lives have been lost in this way, 
the suddenness of the explosion, accompanied some- 
times by the taking fire, and bursting of tanks filled 
with oil in the neighborhood, preventing the escape of 
those around the well. 

" When the burning well happened to be near the 
creek, which was frequently the case, a new danger 
threatened. The boats, loaded with oil, took fire, and 
burning their lines, went adrift down the stream. As 
they passed the tank-boats filled with oil in bulk, the 
flames spread to them with the rapidity of lightning ; 
a single flash, and the whole boat was in flames. The 
burning boats continued in their course of devastation, 
setting flre to every thing they touched on their route. 
The bursting of tanks covered the stream with oil, 
which took fire, and added to the terrible grandeur of 
the scene. A great fire of this kind occurred rather 
more than a year ago, when blazing boats came down 
the creeks, and^ plunging among a large fleet of loaded 

18 
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boats at Oil City, set them on fire, and the whole 
blazing mass swept down the Alleghany, burning the 
Franklin bridge as they passed, and spreading terror 
for miles along the river. 

"Water has no eflTect on burning petroleum, and 
only seems to increase the vigor of the flames. To 
extinguish a burning well, the only means discovered 
is to play on it with steam from the boilers of a neigh- 
boring engine, or to heap the mouth of the hole with 
earth. To accomplish the latter is a work of great 
difficulty and danger, for the heat thrown out by burn- 
ing petroleum is intense. For this reason, a flowing 
well that takes fire, frequently bums for many days 
before the fire can be extinguished." 

99 



CHAPTEE Y * 

A tour thioogli the West Virginia oil-region. — Its vast xyrodnctive- 
neflB. — ^Poor men getting rich.— Familiar life in the region. — ^A 
diyersion into Pennsjlvania. 

In arranging my tour through the oil regions as the 
representative of The Press^ it occurred to me that, as 
West Virginia presented more romantic and peculiar 
-features than any other part of King Petroleum's new 
and marvellously extending domain, it would be well 
to bend my steps thitherward. So I found myself in 
the cabin of a cosy Ohio steamer, sluggishly steaming 
along the narrow and long river that separates Ohio 
from Virginia. It was a cold November day, but we 
managed to coax enough sunshine out of the leaden 
skies to make our trip rather pleasant. It was in the 
morning when we left Wheeling, and the night was 
fer advanced when we reached Parkersburg. A re- 
connoitering party reported that there was neither room 
nor entertainment for man in the town, and we were 
content to pass the night in our little cubby-holed 
state-rooms. As the boat returned before sunrise, we 
were driven on shore by a pertinacious clerk — sleepy, 
sullen, and hungry — and disposed to be resentful to- 

.* The matter contained in this chapter is reprinted from a letter in the 
Philadelphia Press of December, 1864, to which it was contributed by 
"J. B. Y." It is one of the best and clearest accounts of the oil regions 
that have yet been published, written from personal inspection, evidently 
free from exaggeration. The editor regrets his inability to give the anthor^B 
aarno. 
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wards t&e falling rain. I shonld certainly recommend 
Parkersburg to any gentleman whose propensities are 
amphibious. The delightful uncertainty as to whether 
we were on land or water, and the ingenuity with which 
every deceptive pool was scanned, would have been 
charming to philosophic men. We were not philoso- 
phers, who had huddled around the stove in the bar-room 
in the Swann House and looked at the bar-keeper depre- 
catingly, as men who had neither house nor home, and, 
therefore, were in the condition of uninvited guests or 
poor relations. We were nothing but poor oil-hunters, 
who came merely to get rich. We had heard of the 
many feasts and the great good things that Petroleum 
was giving his subjects, and we came as crumb-hunters. 
Where so much was given, there might be something 
to spare, and what is the use of working for a living 
when we can pros|)er by our wits? I believe this 
was the feeling of a majority of all who splashed 
through the mud and groped their way to the hotel. 
One of them was a sight^seeing gentleman all the way 
from England, who carried with him a number of old- 
fashioned trunks, and, not being in the oil business, 
felt disposed to be cross. We became friends — for I 
had neither oil-stocks nor oil-lands, and no interest in 
Bang Petroleum beyond the bright, golden, dazzling 
light that brightens up this page as I write. So we 
felt the sympathy of petulance, and the vengeance 
bestowed upon ill-natured domestics and tardy waiting- 
men was sublime. My English friend gave us a dis- 
sertation upon coffee that astonished the breakfast- 
table, and when, after rejecting four cups, he expressed 
a profane willingness to go down into the kitchen and 
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make it himself, the money-changers and speculators 
.of Parkersbarg began to feel that there was one of 
the number who could not be tempted into an uncom- 
plaining allegiance to the new regime. I gave that 
Englishman my love, and when he told me, through two 
weary hours, about the hounds of Yorkshire and the 
many virtues possessed by his cousin, the lord of 
Boastbeef, I felt that my self-denial and long-suffering 
found a slight return for his frankness and energy. 

Parkersburg is the oil metropolis of the West Vir- 
ginia district. At the junction of the Ohio and Ka- 
nawha rivers, and connected with the north and west 
by a branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railway, it 
commands all the trade of the West Virginia valley. 
It is within easy distance of Marietta, the metropolis 
of the Ohio district ; of all the railway connections of 
the country, and but thirty -six hours from New York 
or Chicago. It is a straggling, imperfect, unfinished 
town, which had, in earlier days been prosperous, but 
upon which' the blight of war had fallen and dried up 
the sap and vigor. Many rich men live here. How 
rich men could content themselves to dwell in a place 
of this kind is a mystery of money-getting that I can- 
not explain. -The oil-princes — to use a common 
phrase — do not spend all their wealth here, however. 
They mak»- their money and hurry away with it, re- 
garding this as a kind of oily Rialto, where good 
money is to be gathered up and carried to other 
markets. The class of men who live here are, there- 
fore, unlike the men who ploughed up California, and 
are now ploughing up Colorado. There is very little 
gambling, no bowie-knives, and little of that primitive 

18» 
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civilization which disgraced the Pacific coast, asd 
made a vigilance committee necessary. We are so 
near New York and Philadelphia that capitalists maj 
come and see for themselves and retam in ten days. 
The only difficulty is with the gnerillas. If a man is 
nervous and not a believer in predestination he had 
better not venture far beyond the regions of Burning 
Springs. Still this is merely a fear, that looks dismid 
when read from newspapers in Northern parlors, but 
is laughed at in Western Virginia. In 1861 there was 
really cause for alarm. In 1862 the guerillas had 
complete possession of the country, and a man's horse 
was about as safe as the life of a lamb in a wolf-infested 
forest. Beyond that, however, no danger exists, or 
has ever existed. No lives have ever been lost by oil- 
hunters, and but rjBrely a horse is taken. The people 
are so much attached to the Union that they give no 
succor to bushwhackers, and our soldiers have a way 
of taking no prisoners. Guerilla life cannot subsist on 
this regimen, and a journey from Parkersburg to 
Burning Springs is as safe as from Philadelphia to 
Germantown. Even beyond that point, and far on in 
the rich counties that are now regarded as neutral but 
dangerous ground, the military authorities are busily 
making arrangements for securing rebels and robbers, 
and in a few weeks Northern capital and. enterprise 
will be permitted to enter and possess these coveted 
acres. 

Although I began this paper by making Parkers- 
burg the centre of the sketch, and, as it were, the base 
of operations for my West Virginia campaign, the 
town itself does not lie in what is called the geological 
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^^oil belt." That is to saj, that no great oil deposits 
have been found in the coantrj immediately aroand 
.it Yet to the north and the south, the east and the 
west, we find many good wells and successful enter- 
prises. Why this plateau should be so barren cannot 
be accounted for, except as a freak of nature that we 
must submit to when we wander into these oily moun- 
tains and valleys. It should be constantly borne in 
mind that in dealing with petroleum we have a science 
that is entirely new, and that all of our investigations 
have arrived at no rule by which to determine its 
nature or origin. I fancy, however, there are very few 
geologists or men of science among the busy crowds 
that are seen around Parkersburg. They cling to the 
Baming Spring as the nucleus of all their speculations. 
When land is bought, the first question is, " How far 
are you from the Burning Spring ?" When land is sold, 
the seller is impressed with the belief that he is in the 
same belt with the Burning Spring. "Every road 
leads to Eome," and with the gentlemen in Wirt 
county every road leads to the Burning Spring. So, 
like a true traveller, when I came to Parkersburg, and 
found till the world was pushing to Burning Spring, I 
chartered a homely and comfortable Eosinante and 
went on my way along the Elizabeth pike, with the 
rest of oily mankind. Take the map of Virginia, and 
you will find that in a southerly direction from 
Parkersburg, in the adjoining county of Wirt, a small 
creek empties into the Kanawha river, known as Burn- 
ing Spring creek. There are a number of other 
streams in the neighborhood, such as Standing Stone 
run, Ifettle run, Beedy run, Two Bifies run, Chest- 
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nut run, and others that only make their appearance 
in the oil company maps. This point, lying in a 
southwesterly direction from Oil City, is the heart of. 
the present Virginia oil -region, and around it, for a 
radius of fifty miles, embracing the counties of Tyler, 
Pleasants, Wetzel, Kitchie, Wood, Wirt, Eoane, and 
Calhoun, we have what is known as the West Virginia 
Oil Territory. 

The road was very soft and yielding, and a heavy . 
shower of rain was falling as we rode along the Par- 
kersburg pike. My companion was an old settler, one 
who had lived there all his life, and a man of much 
intelligence. His home was on the banks of the 
Kanawha, a few miles from Burning Spring, and he. 
promised to accompany me to Elizabeth, help me ford 
the river, and send me on my way rejoicing. After 
leaving the town we pass into a low rolling country, 
and find for a few miles the leaves and fields to be as 
unostentatious as those in Chester county. Very 
quickly the scene begins to change. Hills that we 
city people would very gladly call mountains, seemed 
to rise and swell against each other as though 
in anger venting their animosity in numerous small 
and narrow ravines, through which the falling rain 
kissed the mountain wrath. We were constantly as- 
cending or descending a hill, and at every turn of the 
road we came to some unaccountable cleft or abyss, 
over which the moss was growing, and down in whose 
crevice dark streams of greasy water would arise. Oil- 
men had been here with sticks and divining rods, and 
wherever there was the odor of gas or a mere globule 
upon the water, straightway its value advanced a 
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thousand per cent. As we approach Elizabeth we 
cross a very high hill and descend into a plain formed 
by the Kanawha river. Here we have the first indi- 
cations of oil enterprise. 

There is a tradition that many years ago, when 
breaking a rock and endeavoring to sink a salt spring, 
a stream of greasy water gushed forth, which became 
ignited and burst into a flame, whereupon all the 
world for t^venty miles came to see it, and those who 
were religious said their prayers, for according to the 
Scripture the world was to be destroyed by fire, and 
behold nothing was necessary to consummate the 
Divine decree but the application of a match. How- 
ever, that generation passed away, and still another 
generation, until a people came who cared neither for 
fire nor Scriptures, and began to offer the farmers 
large sums for their acres and to bore for oil. Then 
the old men told the story of the fire, and, although 
the site was designated, men have hunted and bored 
and even prayed in vain for the burning stream. In 
1860, when the excitement was at its height, there 
were at least three thousand people in and around 
Elizabeth boring for oil, and endeavoring to develop 
oil lands. There came a crisis. The price of petro- 
leum suddenly decreased, until the barrels, as they 
came from the hands of the cooper, were of more value 
than the oil that filled them. Two causes led to this. 
The world had not learned the uses of petroleum, and 
the early surface-wells threw forth so many barrels of 
oil that the supply was larger than the demand, and 
the market became overstocked^ This disheartened 
capitalists, arid lands fell. Then came the war. Vir- 
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ginia seceded, and the line of the Ohio became con- 
tested ground. McClellan crossed, but his forces were 
too busy with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad to 
think of protecting the three thousand oil-hunters then 
swarming along the Kanawha. Although there was 
no organized army of the Confederates in West Yir- 
ginia, there was nevertheless a body of guerillas who 
were constantly harassing the country. The result 
was that a panic ensued. In a week the whole party 
left. The derrick stood in the field with the half-bored 
well, the oil gushed up and ov^spread the ground, the 
houses were torn down for camp-fires, and the whole 
enterprise perished. It is now rising again under the 
impetus of the great excitement in Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth is an astonished town to-day. The people 
do not know what all this means. Their lands, that 
were but recently of no value but for sheep-feeding, 
are in as great a demand as turkeys on Thanksgiving 
day. You will find, on looking at the map, that after 
leaving the Kanawha, at Parkersburg, we touch it 
again at Elizabeth. There is no bridge over the river, 
but we manage to ford it, and, taking the road that 
leads through the Two Rifles run, push directly on, 
leaving the river behind, and striking for the head- 
quarters of Burning Spring creek. I could not imag- 
ine a more disagreeable day than that on which I 
made this remarkable journey. The rain was pouring 
in torrents — a dead, steady, incessant rain, as though 
Jupiter Pluvius had become weary of this dirty earth, 
and was determined to give it a thorough drenching. 
The run crosses and recrosses the road, and as ike 
rain had swollen it beyond all recent p^ec^dent, we 
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werp compelled to ford it at least twenty times, when 
another mountain arose before us. 

The road wound around the mountain, and as we 
came to the summit, far below the Kanawha circled 
its way, until the eye could no longer distinguish it 
from the clouds. Notwithstanding it was November 
-^and of all days the most Novemberish — there was 
something ecstatic in the wild freedom of this gorgeous 
scenery. Go to West Virginia, that you may climb 
the high 'hills and bow down before the sublimity of 
Almighty God. I checked the pace of my patient 
and homely Bosinante, and, thoughtless of the rain, 
of the journey that lay beyond, and the many miles I 
had given myself on the map, surrendered my whole 
soul to the enrapturing scene. Now that I write these 
lines far away from the Kanawha, and think of the 
Burning Spring, its mud, and rain, and greasy waters, 
and eager, avaricious, hungry men, in muddy boots — 
that glimpse of nature rises to the mind, and bright- 
ens all. 

All along the river and on the banks of its tributary 
rivers, we find evidences of the great panic that sud- 
denly strangled the enterprises of 1860. Every few 
rods we see the black and mouldering derrick and the 
unfinished well in the ground. . The few brave men 
who remained have made princely fortunes — the Rath- 
bones, Camdens, and McFarlands being among the oil- 
princes of this new domain. They made their money 
by buying these lands at low figures, sinking good 
wells, and disposing of their purchases to the compa- 
nies recently formed in New York and Philadelphia. 
Around the Burning Springs there are but few wells 
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throwing up oil, and these are not recently developed, 
bat the remnants of wells that have produced as many 
as one thousand barrels per day i;i their time, the gas 
sending up the oil in a thick, rushing stream, as high 
as the tree-tops, so that no tank could hold it, and it 
rushed out into the riv«r and covered the stream. The 
old " Eternal Centre " well is eccentric. It was dis- 
covered by one of the Rathbones in 1860, and when 
struck, the finder clapped his hands and shouted, for he 
had found, he said, " the eternal centre of the'great oil 
basin." It does not flow in a stream, but every six 
hours sends forth a few barrels, making a yield of 
about twenty or twenty-five barrels a day. The other 
wells in this vicinity are pumping-wells, and some of 
them reach as high as fifty or a hundred barrels a day. 
And yet, in justice to those who have spent large sums 
here, it must be said, that when we speak of West Vir- 
ginia we speak of a business that is in its absolute in- 
fancy. It is but a few weeks since men of capital 
visited it. They have invested largely in obedience to 
a scientific principle, and no doubt exists in the minds 
of men who have thrown their millions over these 
rude and rugged hills, that their investments all will 
come back to them again. 

Although I confine my remarks to this narrow spot, 
called the wells of the Burning Spring, it must be re- 
membered that the territory I traversed from Bull creek 
to Tyler county, and thence to Park creek, embraced 
the greater part of a hundred miles. There is what 
the geologists call a belt of oil-land running from Tyler 
county, Virginia, to Charleston, in Kanawha county. 
Take a map of Virginia and stick a pin at the point 
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marked Middleboume, in Tyler county. Thence carry 
the eye in a southwesterly direction until you reach 
Charleston, in Eanawha county, on the Great Eanawha 
river. We will suppose this belt to be thirty miles in 
width, and we have the oil territory before us. It 
embraces nine counties : Tyler, Pleasants, Eitchie, 
Wood, Wirt, Calhoun, Boane, Jackson, and Kanawha. 
In all these counties oil has been found. In Wirt 
county more wells have been struck ; and in Tyler 
county, which seems to be a counterpart of Wirt, the 
geological features are strongly marked. I did not 
visit Kanawha or Jackson county, as the country was 
too unsettled for random travellers ; but in all the 
other counties I found the same singular geological 
formation. Kegarding West Virginia as a picture, or 
an assortment of scenery, it is unlike any thing we 
have in the Middle States. The moment you look 
upon the rocks and hills, you see that Nature had been 
in great trouble some day, and these are the results of 
her agony. The hills seem to pitch and toss and tum- 
ble as though the Titans had been hurling mountains 
at each other in some early supernatural war. They 
have a confused, whimsical look, and by their combi- 
nations excite odd and amusing fancies. Yet these 
strange rocks are followed by oil-hunters with as much 
avidity as gold-diggers in the beds of California rivers. 
I do not propose to tempt any criticism upon my 
geological acquirements, by endeavoring to explain 
these hills or to read the riddles that lie hidden in 
their coveted caverns. We know that water and fire 
are the agencies that have revolutionized the surface 
of the earth ; and that, in following up our oil investi- 
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gations, we have merely to consider the relations of 
the stratified and unstratified rocks that ran along the 
Alleghanian ridges. 

Coal, which is a near relation to petroleum, accord- 
ing to many, nothing more than petroleum hardened 
by some hidden chemistry of natnre, is found in that 
group of secondary rocks which includes the red sand- 
stone and mountain limestone formations. Petroleum 
is found in the bituminous measures and the sandstone 
rocks. The men who work the wells will tell you that 
there are three sandstone rocks in which oil is found. 
They bore until they strike the first rock, at a distance 
of from sixty to a hundred and fifty feet, and find what 
they call the surface-oil. This exhausts rapidly, and 
in many cases does nothing more than emit gas and 
salt water, and thin streams of oily water. Some of 
the most successful wells in Western Virginia were 
surface-wells*; but in Pennsylvania the borers try to 
reach the third rock. Here, at the depth of from three 
hundred to a thousand feet, as the formation varies, 
the large basins of oil are found — the basins which have 
given Pennsylvania sixty millions of wealth. The 
ignorance of this fact led many of our early pioneers 
to abandon in despair their enterprises. They sank a 
well to a first or second sandstone, and finding a trick- 
ling stream of oil, and no more, they abandoned the 
enterprise poor men. Shrewder managers drove their 
drills deeper, and gloried in wealth. 

This belt of oil-land lies in what the geologists call 
the coal measures. It is not independent or exclusive, 
but reappears in the southwestern counties of Penn- 
sylvania, and again in Ohio along the valley of the 
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MuBkingam. It is one of many Bimilar deposits or 
formations. We find it in Canada, in Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Kentucky, and "New York. It has 
come forth plentifully in our Venango county. Yet 
we know that there are oil springs in Kussia where 
the traveller can push his cane into the earth and see 
it bubble around him, and that at Burraah, India, there 
ie the celebratad Rainanghong oil district with its five 
hundred wells. Science is busy giving us rules for 
gathering the oil, and labor and capital are busy show- 
ing Science how she is partly right and partly wrong, 
and not to be depended upon in her petroleum investi- 
gations. Now, in comparing results we find that oil 
is found in the comiferous limestone, a rock composed 
of fragments of coal and sea-shells filled with bitumen. 
Overlying this we have the rock known as the Mar- 
cellus shale, a kind of hard slate formation. Between 
these two rocks, the limestone and shale, all the oil 
rservoirs are found. In Canada, we find these rocks 
not to be more than one hundred and fifty feet thick, 
making the oil comparatively surface-oil. In New 
York, oil is found in another group of rocks similar in 
formation, but at least three hundred feet deep. In 
West Virginia these geological indications are very 
strongly marked, and I think upon the practical opera- 
tions of the next three months much of what we call 
the science of petroleum will depend. The surface in- 
dications are more remarkable than in Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. These tumbled rocks certainly show large 
crevices beneath, in which oil might distil for ages. 
We have bitumen and asphaltum, and we have had 
oil ; and so, if there is any logic in Nature, oil must 
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be here. Yet we find on Bull creek, in the very line 
of this upheaval, and within a few rods of the Horse- 
neck well, borers have found large cavities empty or 
filled with mud. I saw a forlorn young oil-hunter at 
Bull creek, who, after boring for some weeks with 
good indications, came to a crevice where his tools 
were lost. He had not found a bottom to his fissure 
when I left, although he was bravely determined to 
fathom it. It is possible that here, as on the Little 
Kanawha, below Parkersburg, the fissures are occa- 
sioned by the drying or shrinking of the rocks. 

Having spoken of Burning Springs, and given you 
an idea of the great enterprises there existing, it is 
proper that I should make more particular allusion to 
other points which are now in the hands of capitalists, 
and which command the attention of buyers and sellers 
in the East. Next to Burning Springs proper, the 
most important part of West Virginia seems to be 
Hughes river. It is a stream about half as wide as the 
Schuylkill, and so shallow, that at most seasons of the 
year a horse can ford it. Flowing into the Kanawha, 
and running in a northwesterly direction, it forms a part 
of the boundary-line of Eitchie and Wirt counties, and 
intersects the Little Kanawha at a point called Newark, 
some twenty miles from the Burning Springs run. It 
is in the line of the great upheaval ; and there are 
many interesting geological features in this country. 
It is evident, that in the petroleum age the geological 
disturbance was very great. Through this line of up- 
heaval the Hughes river forces its way, and around it 
we find many new and interesting strata, which seem 
to have been thrown up from the very centre of the 
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earth. The rocks of Hnghes river seem to be of a light- 
colored compact flint, of about ten or twelve feet in 
thickness, beneath which are seen the shale-rocks, 
strongly impregnated with bitumen — a rock which is 
often seen in oar coal-measures. I do not know that any 
coal has been found on the Hughes river, nor have any 
fossils, such as are so often seen in the shale-rock, been 
discovered. At the same time, the oil-men, whether 
trusting in their own instincts, or the teachings of geol- 
ogists, have laid violent hold upon these high and 
rocky banks, and now ask large sums for their posses- 
sions. In former years, large quantities of petroleum 
were taken out of the alluvial bank of the Hughes 
river, by a natural process. The rock was separated, 
and through the fissure the oil ran for years, saturating 
the stream. Former settlers, who gathered the oil in 
small quantities for medicinal and domestic purposes, 
were in the habit of laying bare this stratum, by re- 
moving the earth, and digging out the oil with hoes, 
axes, and farming utensils. It has been said that, with 
the exception of Venango, the oil has flowed here in 
greater quantities than anywhere else. A number of 
wells have been sunk ; but when I passed through the 
country, the enterprise had not been far enough devel- 
oped to make Burning Springs and Oil creek in any 
way dread its rivalry. 

Another point in Virginia is known as Bull creek — 
a stream which runs into the Ohio river some thirty 
miles above Parkersburg, taking its rise in Wood 
county, and being one of the number of streams which 
are known as French creek. Cow creek, McElroy 

creek, and by other names that belong to the classic 

U* 
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vocabulary of Virginia. The Bull creek company is 
a Pittsburgh enterprise, principally in the interests of 
the Phillipses, whose names are familiar to all happy 
oil-men, as being those of the princes of their aristoc- 
racy. The Horse-neck well, some sia: or eight miles 
from the source of the creek^ has attained great celeb- 
rity, and was, in its day, one of the most successful 
enterprises in Virginia. The supply of oil has greatly 
decreased, I am told, but, at the same time, it is a 
curiosity, and is always visited by travellers through 
this region. The country around Bull creek is tame, 
when compared with the vicinity of Burning Springs, 
and might be regarded in Pennsylvania or New York 
as very pleasant farming land. Here, as in Ohio, the 
capitalist and the artisan are very busy. Wells have 
been sunk, leases are constantly granted, and as we 
ride along the quiet, old-fashioned turnpike, the tafl. 
derrick, with its skeleton pillars, and quick, busy en- 
gine, and the swearing teamster, as he toils through 
the mud, with his load of oil, give us, on a small scale, 
the busy sights of Venango. Further up the Ohio, at 
Sistersville, we come to what seems to me to be the 
beginning of the Virginia line of upheaval. In Tyler 
couiity, especially around the county-seat. Middle- 
bourne, the evidences of oil are very abundant. This 
is ^o near our State, that one almost imagines he is 
riding on Pennsylvania farms and homesteads. 

The people of Tyler county are an intelligent, busy 
class, and more enterprising than any of the other 
counties I have visited. They have taken their own 
lands in hand, and do not invite the outside world 
with as much avidity as their more humble neighbors 
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on the Little Kanawha. As an evidence of their con- 
fidence in their own enterprise, I know of one gentle- 
man, now living near Sistersville, who refused forty 
thousand dollars for a tract of laud not more than 
eighty acres in extent. He was boring a well at the 
time, and the neighbors around him were also boring 
wells. The indications around him seemed to justify 
him in refusing this large offer. But even Tyler — 
reticent, skrinking, uncongenial Tyler— is beginning 
to give way before the great impetus of Northern 
money and Northern genius. Companies are being 
formed, embracing within their limits large tracts of 
Tyler county land. The capitalists of the West, from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, as well as the 
capitalists from Boston, who came rather late into 
this new business, are greedily and eagerly endeavor- 
ing to supplant the masters of these coveted lands. 

The first operators in West Virginia were merchants 
from Pittsburgh, who began operations on Hughes 
river. They sank a well in November, 1859, and 
bored a number of wells with different success. Oil 
was then unknown in the commercial world, being 
generally used for medicinal purposes, and to a smaU 
extent for lubrication and illumination. The success 
of these Pittsburgh capitalists led a Wheeling firm to 
begin operations near a small station known as Petro- 
leum, on the Northwestern Virginia railroad. Petro- 
leum is now a busy, thriving, populous village. Al- 
though the Hughes river territory was the first 
developed, fame extended towards Burning Spring. 
Mr. J. C. Eathbone, an old settler, near the Kanawha, 
whose old-fashioned frame mansion may still be seen, 
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in I860, leased a well to Mr. Karnes, who sacceeded 
in obtaining a supply, ranging from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand gallons daily. Mr. Eathbone bored a 
well which yielded as much as ten thousand gallons 
daily, and the excitement became very great, capital- 
ists rushing hither from the East. The Kathbone 
farms began to look like a city of the forest, and where 
the sheep and cattle were wont to live in undisturbed 
content, derricks and cisterns, and barrels and scaffolds, 
formed a busy and exciting scene. 

As an evidence of the success of the early enter- 
prises in this country, in the Burning Spring region 
alone, during 1861, four million gallons were produced. 
In 1862, however, it fell off to a little over three niil- 
lions of gallons, while, in 1863, so much had the 
guerillas interfered with business that the product did 
not exceed two millions of gallons. All this was pro- 
duced in a territory of not more than a mile square, 
and under proper enterprise and skill, 1866 may sur- 
pass all the years that have passed. This territory of 
Burning Spring is generally admitted to be the be- 
ginning of the line of the great upheaval to which I 
have alluded, which causes a vein of rock some twenty 
feet in width to stand perjpendicular on edge, and, 
running north one degree east, crossing Hughes river 
at the oil wells, and touching Bull creek. In all this 
country we find gas and burning springs, which are 
generally known to be excellent indications of oil. K 
we follow this line of upheaval, we will find that the 
territory of Virginia is three times as large as that of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania leads Virginia in pro- 
ductiveness. The rivalry is a generous one, however, 
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and we can well afford to stimnlate it. Thus far, the 
facts have not borne oat the suppositions of the scien- 
tific men. Professor Rogers regards the line of the 
Ohio as the great oil-basin, but our little Oil creek is 
richer and more productive. Oil is transported from 
Burning Spring to Parkersburg, by way of the Kana- 
wha, on fiatboats, at a cost of seventy-five cents a 
barrel. In the summer and winter seasons, when the 
stream is not navigable, it is carried in wagons at a 
cost of two dollars a barrel. A company has been or- 
ganized to perfect the navigation' of the river, under 
the provisions of a bill recently passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State, and enough stock has been sub- 
scribed to carry out the improvement. From Hughes 
river the oil is hauled to the railroad at a cost of fifty 
cents a barrel, and from Bull creek it is taken to the 
Ohio for fifty cents a barrel. 

Whether petroleum is found in the black shales of 
the Hamilton group or not — or whether we have to 
admit that there was once a petroleum age in which 
this oil covered the earth, and secured for itself a cosy 
resting-place under these troubled rocks — or whether 
it is the distillation of some wonderful chemistry of 
whose laws we know nothing, and upon whose works 
we hasten to grow rich — or whether we take the com- 
forting assurance of those who find their fancies to be 
" according to the Scriptures," and believe that petro- 
leum has been stored away as the great resource of 
Divine vengeance — it is not for a poor belated traveller 
like the writer of this article to determine. My mis- 
sion is to tell you what I saw in this great oil-kingdom. 
A very difficult mission, let me assure the patient 
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reader, and one not to be rashly undertaken nnless we 
have a good supply of stocks to our account. I asked 
a number of questions during my journeys, and met 
hundreds of men brimful of information, all of whom 
were anxious that it should be given to the public. I 
found invariable rules, which the reader may copy in 
his pocket-book and commit to memory. Whenever 
a stranger begins to sing the praises of a particular 
run, or stream, or mountain, or territory, or county, 
you will find that he has land for siilo. Every owner 
and lessee on these streams and rivers is confident that 
he has purchased the eternal centre of the great oil- 
basin, and that he has only to strike the rock and the 
oil will gush forth. I was shown at least a hundred 
of these oily Horebs. 

My English friend, who had been induced by a 
speculator to ride to Hughes river to see a tract of 
land which contained a thousand-barrel well in every 
rod, and slipped from his horse in fording the stream, 
made this propensity the subject of an emphatic dis- 
course as we (twenty of us, and one a general who had 
been member of Congress, and who knew Mr. Polk, 
as every one in the room constantly learned), sat around 
Mr. Verhink's fire, at a little shanty near Burning 
Springs, called a hotel. In England, he said, such men 
would be punished according to act of Parliament, and 
as to the blasted river, you know, why in England 
every river is covered with bridges. In addition to 
this, the traveller is told stories of marvellous wells. 
At such a place, " near my tract of land," a well spouts 
forth three thousand barrels a day. At another place, 
*' just across from my tract of land," there are four wells 
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flowing a thousand barrels a day. On the forks of 
BHch a river, " which goes through my territory," the 
oil is in such quantities that the people cannot drink 
the water, and the fish cannot live. Out of all this 
speculation and fanfaronade, I can sum up the results of 
zny ten days' joumeyiug thus : 

L "West Virginia is but partially developed, and, 
therefore, all purchases of land are speculative, and 
not investments. 

n. The oil territory that extends from Middleboume, 
Tyler county, if the surface indications are borne out, 
will be the great Ggl-basin of the continent. 

HL That in West Virginia, if capital should fail to 
find recompense in petroleum, the abundant mineral 
indications will repay enterprise and skill. 

IV. That with the pacification of the country, the 
filack-water of the Eanawha, the building of a railroad 
along the line of the great upheaval, and the erection 
of mining and manufacturiug facilities, West Virginia 
will become an empire of industry, wealth, and skill, 
and the valley of the Ohio become as prosperous as 
the valley of thB Merrimac or the Delaware. 

Before leaving West Virginia let me step aside from 
the direct purpose of this letter, and say a word in 
reference to the other great resources of this new sister 
State. Apart from oil, it is rich in great mineral re- 
sources. I was shown a lump of rudely-refined ore at 
Sistersville, which seemed to be an alloy of silver, and 
which^ I was informed, had been obtained in a neigh- 
boring hill. A joyous settler assured me at Elizabeth 
Ihat he had a brass mine on his farm / and another 
disconsolate borer, who had been sinking a well with 
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out many indications of oil, had placed over his derrick 
this despairing resolution: "Oil, silver, Hades, or 
China." In the county of Pocahontas iron ore is 
found producing qighty-three per cent, of pure metal, 
and lead, copper, and silver exist. Coal may be found 
cropping out of the ranges of the western mountains, 
and rich veins of asphaltum have been found in Wirt 
county. In Morgan and Hampshire counties medicinal 
springs exist. The highest mountain in this State is 
2,500 feet, but the upper valley of the Kanawha is 
luxuriant in verdure, and as fertile and temperate as 
the counties further north. You c^n imagine the op- 
portunities presented by West Virginia, when I say 
that, while there are 2,346,137 acres of improved 
lands, 8,550,257 are unimproved. Before this oil ex- 
citement the lands averaged eight dollars an acre ; now 
many undeveloped tracts have been refused at a thou- 
sand dollars. Although New Hampshire possesses but 
forty per cent, of the territory of West Virginia, yet, 
under the more extended and vigorous system of im- 
provement, it surpasses it in every respect. Still there 
is a great future for West Virginia, particularly whea 
New Hampshire money and genius are introduced. 

In Mason and Kanawha counties salt has been found. 
These salt formations accompany the vast strata of 
sandstone that underlies the whole of the northwestern 
counties of Virginia, and the works were used by the 
rebel authorities. A few miles from Charleston, on 
the Great Kanawha, and in the line of the great up- 
heaval, the salt- wells are very productive. They are 
several hundred feet in depth, yielding a brine of re- 
markable purity, free from sulphate of lime or gypsum, 
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and crystallized with less trouble than enstomary, and 
sent into commerce as a superior muriate of soda. 
Mason county is also famed for salt-mines, but the re- 
bellion has quite ruined the manufacture, in conse- 
quence of rebel incursions and the dearth of labor. 
In the valley and in Preston county iron furnaces are 
in operation, and the ores of Laurel Hill are rich and 
pure. These ores occur in two groups up on the western 
slope, the upper group above the second seam of coal 
resting upon a lead-colored sandstone, and overlaid by 
silician slates. The ore is found in large nodules re- 
sembling sandstone, and is easily blasted. The coal 
products of the State are boundless. The fields of the 
Kanawha valley are among the most valuable on the 
continent. Indeed, for salt, coal, iron, and probably 
petroleum, "West Virginia bids fair to rival, if not sur- 
pass, any State of the Union. 

" Judge M ^j" said a way-companion who jogged 

with me over the hills on our way to Elizabeth, " was 
a wheezy old fellow who got into some difficulty in 
New Orleans about thirty years ago, and was troubled 
with a great remorse of conscience. He came to 
Western Virginia and settled in Wirt county, because 
he wanted to hide himself, and get as near Hades as 
possible before he died." The emphasis of my com- 
panion's illustration must excuse its profanity, but in 
a rude way I could give you no better idea of the first 
impressions made upon the traveller by this country. 
The population is sparse, and we find few of the noble 
traits that poets lead us to suppose are found in the 
character of the mountaineer. The rudest dwelling in 

Moyamensing or Kensington would be a palace in 

15 
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Wirt county. The broad hills and sweeping streams 
which group together many sweet pictures of nature, 
are dull and heavy in the eyes of these men. Let me 
take one out of a hundred — such a one as I found 
lounging at the tavern-comer in Elizabeth, and a man 
of great importance in his own county. Tall, gaunt, 
unshaven and uncombed ; with a cold gray eye that 
never seemed to smile hard ; long fingers, that made a 
perpetual appeal for soap and Water, and narrow, high 
cheek-bones, very gaunt and cadaverous, straight, 
coarse hair, and imperfect teeth. The shoulders were 
high and perched, and the long arms svnmg over the 
body like branches of a weeping-willow tree. " They 
are so much given to living on mountain sides," said 
my companion, " that they can't stand straight — one 
foot is always higher than the other." His body, that 
might be realized if the reader took a caricature of 
the Yankee, the Southerner, and the negro, and com- 
bined the ridiculous traits of all, was covered with a 
homespun cloth, that came from the dying-vat blue, 
but had assimilated to itself every color that could be 
gathered from the clay on the roads and the bark of 
the trees. 

These people are clannish in their traditions and 
friendships. The families have intermarried, and the 
oflBpring of three generations lie scattered over the 
hills. A father has a large farm, and as each son mar- 
ries, he receives a slice, builds himself a log-cabin 
probably obtains a horse for a dowry, plants com 
sends his wife into the field with hoe and harrow, and, 
with his gun and dog, lounges off amid the mountain 



to shoot squirrels, rabbits, and foxes* He has neveirz^ 
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been to school — ^he cannot read or write — ^he never sees 
a newspaper. There is a town called Parkersburg, 
where many great men live, who can read and write, 
and call themselves lawyers ; and another town called 
Elizabeth, where the sqaire lives, and which contains 
the village-tavern, at which place, every Saturday af 
temoon, he can hear the news. There is a Methodis 
and Baptist church within ten miles, where the young 
people are married, and the children are christened, 
wmd the dead ones are buried. These people bury their 
dead on the high hills. One or two of the cemeteries 
Ibrm scenes of surpassing loveliness, and dwell in the 
^•ecollection as the only things of beauty in Western 
'Virginia. Only in their graves do these people ap- 
~proach the taste and decorum of life, and the civiliza- 
tion of the last hundred years has been the civilization 
of death. 

This apathy to the world that lies beyond and around 
them enters into the a£Fections of these people. Pa- 
rents love their children, and husbands love their wives, 
but I could see nothing of the pure love that sanctifies 
our own childhood-home, and makes life sacred. I re- 
member the shock my feelings once received, as I heard 
a poor emigrant woman lamenting for a husband whom 
death had taken away, after a wedded life of twenty 
years. "He was a decent, hard-working man, was 
Barney," she said, amid her tears, " and always earned 
a living for his family." To her, twenty ye§rs of com- 
panionship had been nothing but child-bearing and 
bread and butter. I have found few exceptions to this 
illustration among the people I have seen in Western 
Yirginia« Marriages are made to unite contiguous tracts 
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of land, or to keep desirable possessions in the same 
family. Children come to them, and thej are huddled 
into the hills to track rabbits, to follow the plough, or 
to drop com over many a weary acre. The boy learns 
to shoot, dig, row, and swim. The girl learns to sew 
coarse sewing, spin, make apple-butter, and cook. 
Beading and writing are unnecessary accomplishments. 
Tliere have been but two Presidents— Andrew Jackson, 
the great tradition of the rude American mind, and 
Abraham Lincoln, whose name has been dinned into 
their ears by the tumult of a mighty war. So that 
these children are kept from starvation and frost, the 
whole duty of the parent is performed. I spent a 
night at a farm-house on the Kanawha, a few evenings 
since, as I was travelling in the direction of Hughes 
river. 

While there, one of the boys, who had been in 
Sherman's army, returned from the wars. He had 
been absent from his home for three years, and as he 
came up the road he seemed to be a stout, manly boy, 
whose mind had been developed by the strange school 
he had just left. His father was lounging at the door, 
with his hands in his pockets, as the boy came forward. 
" Well, father, how do you do ?" " Well, Thomas !" 
A pause. " Them's good boots you've got, anyway." 
Not another word, and the boy passed into the house. 
And yet the father had a certain pride in his boy. 
"Thomas .was always a good boy," he said. "He 
could hit a squirrel on the top of a tree, and when 
there's fighting to be done, he's always arotind. Them 
boots has got heels on them, and 'ill be mighty good 
for ploughing." This man had no politics. He had 
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not Toted during the past election. '^ You see," he 
Bays, ^^ I've got three good horses, and a colt, and when 
a man takes sides, the bushwhackers steal his horses. 
I didn't vote for Lincoln, because he freed the niggers, 
and I didn't vote for McClellan, because if I did, the 
bug-honters would call ine a Jeff. Davis man, and some 
daj I might be took off to Wheeling." 

The euphonious name of '^ Bug-Hunters" is given to 
a company of home-guards who scour the country for 
gu^llas and bushwhackers, and are much dreaded by 
the sympathizers with secession. Among these people 
woman becomes a drudge. The higher relation of life, 
which we gladly surrender to her, is never recognized 
here. I took dinner with a farmer whose home had 
more evidences of taste and comfort than any I had 
seen in my joumeyings. His wife was a demure, sad- 
faced, affectionate little woman, who would have shown 
a very sunny smile if the clouds around her had only 
broken. We sat at the table, and she waited upon us 
SB a domestic — a blundering, unsatisfactory domestic, 
who excited her husband's ~ anger because the fire 
wouldn't bum, and for not whipping the hounds more 
frequently, and particularly because she neglected to 
give the writer of this article a knife with his pie. 
The home seemed cold, and cheerless, and vacant 
where woman was thus deprived of her mission. I felt 
a sympathy for her sad face, and as I rode away I felt 
that if I could only have leaned over and kissed her, 
or said some sweet word of affection, or spoken of other 
homes where women were honored and loved, I should 
have been answering the impulse of my heart, and 
certainly not doing violence to her own. It was not 

16» 
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to be. I rode into the lane and under the walnnt- 
trees. As I turned, she was standing in the door. 
Her husband was caressing his hounds. 

There are no schools here, and but one or two 
churches outside of Parkersburg. The only denomina- 
tions represented are the Methodists and Baptists, and 
these are feebly supported. The people have a kind 
of stupid, improvised morality. It is wrong to kill a 
man, but it is very wrong to steal a horee. Horse- 
stealing is the highest crime known to them. One 
reason, it occurred to me, why so many are for the 
Union is because, to them, secession means horse- 
stealing. When Davis's men want horses, they come 
and take them; Lincoln's men buy them. So that, 
step by step, their minds have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the only question at stake between Davis 
and Lincoln is a question relating to the proprietor- 
ship of their horses, and their dislike to horse-stealing 
is synonymous to their dislike to rebellion. A citizen, 
whom I met, summed up the evils of the war som^ 
thing in this vein : " There has been a mighty and 
mighty power of men killed ; but that ain't so much, 
you know, for it's life for life — for you kill a man to- 
day and be killed yourself to-morrow, which makes it 
all right, and no one's to blame. But think of the 
horses that's gone. The horses don't fight, and their 
lives is their own, for they don't make war on each 
other. As many as four horses taken last week from 
near Uncle Dick's, and one a young colt 1 The war 
has sent the Union to smash." 

Another citizen, who amused us an hour as we 
waited for dinner at a country tavern, was severe on 
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McClellan, because some of his soldiers killed one of 
his hogs daring the West Virginia campaign. If it 
had been Page's hog he wouldn't have minded it, for 
Page was against the Union. But since that time he 
knew that there was no use of fighting. And yet, 
even here, among these rode people, the true spirit of 
this war has occasionally made a true impression. 
I sat around a country-tavern fire the other night. 
There were a number of oil-speculators in the party, 
and one of them, a copperhead, was engaged in a con- 
versation with the landlord, whose intense but rude 
XJnioBism was delightful in these wild woods : " I hate 
these sneaks and copperheads, who stays at home and 
fights the Government. I would a great deal rather 
shoot one of them than a rebel," " Yes," replied the 
copperhead, " but you must make a distinction. We 
can assail the administration and support the Govern- 
ment 1" " No, sir," was the quick reply, " there are 
but two parties in this war, and both are figMingP 
That illiterate man, whose grammar was bad, attd who 
could scarcely write his own name, had in him the phi- 
losophy of the warj and his simple reply had more force 
and beauty than many of the most labored arguments 
of our statesmen. 

In their dealings with the new race of men who have 
come upon them so suddenly, these people show a great 
deal of the rude cunning of the Indians. Many amus- 
ing stories have already been told of their bargains. 
These barren hills that have sent forth so many scanty 
crops of com, and which could scarcely be persuaded 
to bud and blossom, have suddenly become mines of 
wealth. And yet those who own them have a vague 
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and wild idea of the sudden riches that have swollen 
np around them. They know that there is oil in the 
ground, and that a great many well-dressed gentlemen 
who wear gold watches and have penknives are 
anxious to buy these lands. But with them it is little 
more than a trade, like the barter for a horse or a cow 
at a village fair. They ask some vague sum for their 
acres, twenty times what it formerly cost, but scarcely 
a fourth of its value idl New York. The bargain is 
made. Then all manner of contrivances are made to 
induce the buyer to give the children presents. The 
common subsidy is " a frock.*' A wife will not sign a 
deed imless she gets " a frock." In early times the 
buyers compromised thi^ demand with the present cf 
a five-dollar bill. Then the sum arose to ten, and 
finally to twenty-five, as the price of lands advanced 
A terrible example occurred a few days ago, which 
threatens to raise the price of frocks. A couple 'Came 
to town to convey a farm. The wife demanded " a 
frock.'' The buyer tQld her to go to a certain store 
and buy one, and have it charged to him. The next 
day he was called upon to pay a hundred dollars for 
said " frock." The story has become general, and the 
^' frock" question threatens to embarrass all future op- 
erations. 

Although we have been devoting ourselves to the 
neighborhood of Burning Springs, we find, by again 
referring to the map of Virginia, that the oil belt of 
which we have been speaking extends across the valley 
of the Ohio into the valley of the Muskingum, and the 
excitement which has been raging in this West Vir- 
ginia wilderness for the last six months has now been 
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chiefly transferred to your own distant cpunties of 
Greene and Fayette, and along the Oliio river from 
Pomeroy to McConnekville. The presence of oil in 
McConnelsville, on the Muskingum river, about forty 
miles from the town of Marietta, in the county of 
Morgan, destroys the theory of those who imagine 
that the oil deposits of the valley of the Ohio are con- 
fined to the line of upheaval which runs from Middle- 
bourne, in Tyler county, to Charleston, on the Great 
Eanawha river. But if McConnelsville is not in the 
direct line of the Burning Springs range, it certainly 
has the same relation to our own oil springs in Penn- 
sylvania, for a line drawn directly southwest from 
Franklin or Oil City would strike McConnelsville more 
readily at any point in the counties through which I 
have been travelling. 

The oil territory of Ohio is by no means so wild or 
romantic as the counties of West Virginia, and the 
absence of warfare, the comparative quietness that 
reigns all through that region, and the protection given 
by the government, have enabled the citizens to more 
thoroughly develop their resources than our friends 
in the Kanawha. The oil in Ohio has not been found 
in as large quantities as at Burning Springs or Oil 
City, and the quality is thicker, as if containing more 
carbon, and, coming from the well, has a black, heavy 
look, unlike the green or yellow appearance of the 
common petroleum. For commercial purposes the 
Ohio oil is more valuable, and is known in the market 
as lubricating oil. It has more the appearance and 
consistency of tar, while petroleum, although various 
in its shades, might be mistaken for a combination of 
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Peruvian bark and Sherry wine. The town of Marietta 
is the centre of the oil district, and divides the honors 
with Parkersburg, from which it is not more than 
twenty miles distant. It is connected with Cincinnati 
and the West by rail with Wheeling, and the East by 
the navigation of the Ohio. I arrived there jearly in 
the morning. A heavy snow-storm having fallen dur- 
ring the night, made the prospect of our trip into the 
Ohio regions very bleak and dismal. The city was 
crowded with visitors — eager, anxious oil-men — ^and 
only by the particular kindness of a gentleman to 
whom we had an introduction, could we obtain ac- 
commodations for the night. The excitement in Mc- 
Connelsville is of recent origin, and has been stimu- 
lated more particularly by the vast enterprises in 
Lower Pennsylvania and West Virginia, at a place 
called Duck creek, a stream in the neighborhood of 
Pomeroy. 

At Pomeroy itself, and just beyond McConnelsville, 
very fine wells have been found, and, as a conse- 
quence, lands in Morgan, Meigs, Athens, and Noble 
counties command very large sums. The enterprises 
in Ohio are mostly in charge of Pittsburgh capitalists 
— men who have triumphed in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and, thirsting for other worlds to conquer, have 
directed their efforts to the development of the valley 
of the Muskingum. For a mere looker-on like my- 
self, there was nothing in McConnelsville more at- 
tractive than the hills of Virginia, and, indeed, so far 
as the natural beauty of the place was concerned, I 
found far more information and interest in the wild 
ravines that lie along the Little Elanawha than in the 
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flat and heavy lands of Lower Ohio. Ohio, however, 
is in the hands of vigorous men ; her own sons are 
turning up the bowels of the earth and developing 
every spring and ravine. Great efforts are being made 
in McConnelsville to create an oil-trade which will 
rival that which is now enriching the inhabitants of 
Venango. Cincinnati is here. Her merchants, in a 
spirit of State pride, and the merchants of St. Louis 
and Chicago, with a pride peculiar to the West, are 
sending down machines and workmen, and laying out 
their tracts with avidity and promptness, determined 
by the next spring to test every acre of land that lies 
within what might be called, to use a pleasant ap- 
plication of an unpleasant term, "the affected dis- 
trict.'* 

As I moved among these people, and heard their 
stories, how they had lived on these hills for genera- 
tions, and the quaint traditions that surrounded their 
springs- and streams, and saw them laugh and grow 
merry over their newly acquired riches, and at the 
same time looked at the keen, eager, pale-faced men 
from Northern counting-houses, who were chaffering 
about the prices of acres, and petulant over the integ- 
rity of deeds, I could not resist a comparison between 
the oil-hunters of this century and the gold-hunters 
who came under the grim Pizarro and the haughty 
Cortez, hundreds of years ago, conquering an empire 
and annihilating a race while they were digging for 
gold and silver. The spirit of Pizarro and Cortez lives 
in these keen, pale-faced, counting-house men. They 
do not bring ships arid armies; they do not carry 
knives or guns ; they have no majestic banner like 
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that of Castile and Arragon; but this money-thirst 
is intense, and the love of wealth is more unreasonable 
and grasping than any other passion of man. 

Kor is this an easily satiated desire. Men who came 
here anxious to make a few thousands of dollars and 
go home again, have made hundreds of thousands, 
and now look haggard and hungry because they can 
make no more. The most restless, uneasy, selfish, and 
covetous man whom I have met in my many joumey- 
ings was an oil-speculator on the banks of the Ohio 
river, whose gains reached, I was told, many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars — a man who came here in 
poverty, who has succeeded in every enterprise, and 
whose wealth placed him far above any possible con- 
tingency of want. Yet to him every new-comer 
seemed to be an enemy, and every dollar that was 
not gained by himself cast sadness over his soul. It 
was a strange and suggestive illustration, as I looked 
upon the man and heard him talk, and saw how his 
keen, wistful gray eyes dwelt upon maps, and deeds, 
and records, and saw with what longing envy he spoke 
of others who had succeeded around him. I thanked 
my own destiny that I was not allied to this Mephisto- 
philes, Gain, who seems rarely to give his friendship 
without bargaining for the happiness of his victim's 
eternal soul. 

If any reader of this article wishes to be particularly 
good, let him by all means come to the cosy, clumsy 
town of Newport. We were doomed to remain here 
on our return from the Ohio region, and we passed a 
day amid the snow and the frost on the cheerless bank 
of the Ohio river, waiting for the tardy boat. New- 
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port is what might be called a very good town in the 
worst sense of that charmiDg phrase. The people all 
go to church) and save their money, wear plain clothes, 
charge large prices for their comforts, and strictly pro- 
hibit the sale of intoidcating liquors. It is a settle- 
ment of members of a predominant religious denomi- 
nation, and the laws of the municipality seemed to be 
based upon the laws of the ecclesiastical association. 
It is crowded with oil-men, as every village and town 
on the banks of the Ohio at this time happens to be ; 
and there was something amusing in the self-denial 
which they were compelled to show while living among 
these good people. Not to say it offensively, you must 
Jbiow that your true oil-hunter has no fondness greater 
than that for whiskey. It had a great effect in the de- 
velopment of West Virginia. " You will find," said a 
travelling companion, who had spent some time in the 
Kanawha region, "a demijohn of whiskey, and a 
piece of calico or muslin, to make frocks for the women 
and girls, to be of as much advantage to you as even 
gold or silver." 

This was the way in which our early Indian fathers 
were despoiled of their lands and homes. And I have 
no doubt that if the secret history of many of the 
trades that now lie booked and docked away in the 
court-houses at Elizabeth, Parkersburg, Middleboume, 
and Kitchie, could only be told, it would be found that 
this great Western staple had as much to do with con- 
trolling and determining the minds of the original 
owners of these lands as a string of beads, or a high 
silk hat, or a pair of very red pantaloons, had to do 
with persuading our Indian ancestors to surrender 

16 
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their right to many a lovely and fertile plain. So, if 
you come after oil in Virginia, bring whiskey. In 
Newport, resign yourself to cider. 

It was with something of a gratified feeling that I 
bid farewell to Virginia and Ohio, and the classic re- 
gions of Bull creek, Duck creek, Burning Springs, 
Sistersville, and passing hastily through Wheeling, 
arrived at Pittsburgh on a cold, dismal evening, on my 
way to Venango county. Early in the morning, ac- 
companied by a new wayfaring friend, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, by some fortunate accident, on the 
way,' I Btaii;ed on the Fort Wayne and Chicago road 
for Meadville. I saw enough of Pittsburgh, during the 
few hours I had passed with its people, to enable me 
to assure our friends in the East that it is not only 
reeking with ^moke but dripping with oil. In fact, 
you hear so much of oil, and see so much of it, and 
you are so constantly made aware of its presence, that 
the whole city assumes a greasy appearance. The men 
walk as tenderly and as daintly as though they were 
afraid of slipping, and the ladies seem to draw their 
beautiful Magenta-colored dresses around them as if in 
dread of contamination ; and the very skies had a pe- 
troleum look, as though the heavens were becoming 
jealous of the earth, and instead of oil spouting up 
from the crevices of the rocks, it was about to come 
out from the windows of the great deep. I do not 
know if there is more capital invested there than in 
Philadelphia or New York, but it is certain that the 
people make the greater show of it. Men are pointed 
out to you in the streets as having become suddenly 
rich with this new staple, and stories are told very 
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much like the romance of poor Johnny Jones, which I 
shall relate in a moment or two. Thriving, lusty, free- 
dom-loving Pittsburgh has grown too wealthy to call 
upon this new staple. The gentlemen of the East 
must look to their laurels, or King Petroleum will 
erect his throne on the banks of the Alleghany. 

The little towns along the route from Pittsburgh to 
Meadville have also received many good things from 
the oil-trade. The large travel which has recently 
been going on, the number of rich men who are con- 
stantly passing through these places, and the great 
demand for oil-lands, or lands that show any geological 
similarity to the oil districts, have increased the wealth 
of the eastern and western counties of Pennsylvania 
three to five hundred per cent. Towns are springing 
up in this fonrierly deserted country that show a great 
deal of the pure and mature Eastern taste. Meadville 
especially is a charming specimen of Pennsylvania in- 
dustry and skill. It is on the line of the Great West- 
em and Atlantic railroad, which, with its magnificent 
cars and broad gauges, makes railroad travelling a 
luxury which we of the narrow track have never been 
able to enjoy. It has grown up into a young city in 
the course of the last few months. We were delayed 
at Meadville a few hours. Accordingly, together with 
a travelling friend, I made a tour through the streets. 
There are dwellings here which would not do discredit 
to your own Rittenhouse and Logan squares, and the 
McHenry Hotel surpasses any thing I have ever seen 
outside of Philadelphia or New York. The dining- 
room is the finest, perhaps, in the United States, and 
the traveller may receive the luxuries of the East 
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without paying near as large a price as is generally 
asked in town. Tlie Atlantic railroad and the oil busi- 
ness have made Meadville, and Corrj, and Titasvillei 
and Oil City four of the most flourishing towns in our 
State, and I should not be at all surprised if they be- 
came rivals of Lancaster, and Beading^ and Easton, 
and even, perhaps, of Pittsburgh. From Meadville 
we travelled on the Atlantic road until we came to 
Franklin, and here we are within the limits of Eing 
Petroleum's dominions. 

Franklin is the county-seat of Venango, and is an 
old town, situated upon a broad plain a little above 
the mouth of French creek, on the Alleghany river, 
at the head of the navigation of the Alleghany. 
Twenty years ago the population was not more than 
six hundred ; it now numbers over two thousand. It 
was first settled in the early part of this century, and. 
grew quietly and unostentatiously, as all country 
towns do, until petroleum began to take its place 
among the kingdoms of the earth. Franklin is seven 
miles from Oil City, and around about the town some 
good wells have been found. I saw no evidences, 
however, of the existence of such large deposits of 
oil as are found %t Oil creek ; but it is thought that 
when capital becomes more eager, and science enables 
us to find some rule governing the discovery of the 
production of oil, wells will be found here surpassing 
those further up the stream. The theory that the 
petroleum thus far found is nothing more than a sur- 
face formation, and that to reach great deposits we 
must drill to the extent of perhaps two or three thou- 
sand feet, is one which has never yet received a prac- 
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jtical illustration, for the reagon that none have been 
bold enough to sink their drills to a sufficient depth. 
It is a theory much cherished by the people of Frank- 
liui who f^el confident that if they could only get their 
fingiers into the depth of their own land, they would 
find a harvest of wealth-producing oil. Oil-speculators 
and capitalists have taken possession of Franklin, and 
even if no springs were found around it, there is 
enqugh wealth in Oil City, and among other parts 
of Yenango, to make it in time a great metropolis. 
Franklin, by its position as the termination of the 
branch of the Great Western and Atlantic railroad, 
and holdiug direct railroad connection with Cony 
and Philadelphia, must become a point of great in- 
terest and necessity to the oil-men. • 

The barrenness of Venango county, and the wild, 
uneven character of its lands, have been subjects of 
jest among the good folk of Western Pennsylvania. 
Far beyond the memory of the present generation, 
an emigrant to Venango or to Butler was always con- 
gratulated upon the fact that if he could not get wheat 
or com, or raise good cattle, he might at least make 
his family clean from the soap-mine, 't The soap-mine'' 
was a humorous phrase used to designate the character 
of the country hereabouts, which, from the exudations 
of oil, had a greasy, dark, slippery appearance. The 
good folk of the early times, who jested with their 
neighbors on the greasy streams and rocks, little 
thought that out of those streams a staple would come 
more valuable than corn or wheat. The geology of Ve- 
naugo county is not as marked as that of West Virginia. 
We see the lower conglomerates of the coal formation, 
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and I was told that beyond Oil City the lowest strata 
of coal-rock cropped out on the top of the hills. The 
shale-rock and sandstone abound, and the country 
along the river-banks is rugged and wild, the river- 
hills being precipitous and steep. The geologist would 
call these valleys the valleys of erosion, showing that 
!N^ature had one day been in trouble here, as she evi- 
dently had been in the valley of the Kenawha. The 
anti-climal pitch of the rocks, or, as the people about 
here call it, ^^ their dip and lay," is marked, although 
they do not form as many scenes of natural beauty as 
I saw elsewhere in my travels. 

Indeed, to compare Yenango county, as a piece of 
scenery, with "West Virginia, or even with the country 
around McConnelsville, would be to decide against its 
merit as an oil-producing district. ^ However, in this 
case, experience has quarrelled with the men of science. 
!N'otwithstanding the less-marked surface indications 
of Oil creek, petroleum has been found in apparent 
inexhaustible quantities. 

And here I may appropriate a theory of a writer in 
a scientific journal, who, in speaking of petroleum, 
assumes that it Jias generated away down in the crevi- 
ces of the earth; that these crevices were once the 
shores of a great sea which covered part of North Am- 
erica during what is called the Chemung period of the 
Devonian age. This sea was supposed to be shallow, as 
is judged by the absence of limestone. Its marshes were 
covered with a dense salt grass ; such, perhaps, as might 
be seen in the neighborhood of Atlantic City. When 
the face of the earth changed, and the sea became dry 
land, and the alluvial formation made it habitable, far 
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down in the crevices of these rocks the vegetation of 
these marshes was slowly distilled into oil. ]^ow, it is 
known that in most wells, when the bore strikes oil, 
salt-water, petroleum, . and a carbonic acid gas are 
thrown up* Therefore, in these crevices it is supposed 
that three substances exist — salt-water, gas, and petro- 
leum ; the salt-water being a part of the distillation, 
the gas another part, and the petroleum a third. There 
they exist together, in some respects antagonistic ele- 
ments, without force enough to affect the formation of 
the earth, but hidden, cramped away, and so eager for 
relea^, that when their prison-door is nnlocked by 
these sharp, keen oil-diggers, they rush forth upon the 
earth in dense, large, gushing streams. The gas escapes 
to the air, and as, of course, there can be no affinity 
between oil and water, when the stream pours into the 
tank, the oil rises to the top and the water sinks. 

In all oil-wells more or less of water is found. Even 
when crude petroleum is gathered, and the first natural 
process of separation is effected, as it lies in the tank, 
the process of refining shows the presence of still gas, 
naphtha, water in small quantity, burning oil (the re- 
fined petroleum of commerce), and the lubricating oil, 
which is made by chilling the petroleum with ice, 
very much the same as linseed-oil is made for com- 
mercial purposes. As this geological formation was 
not confined at all to the continent of Korth America, 
neither, as I have before stated, has petroleum oil been 
alone found in the internal sea which, during the Che- 
mung period of the Devonian age, was supposed to 
cover the greater part of North America. On the 
shores of the Caspian sea petroleum is burned by the 
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French as a fuel, and Caspian naphtha is world-rexK>wi]Li- 
ed ; in ISTorwaj it serves the same purpose ; in India and 
parts of Italy it is an illuminating agent, and is fast 
supplanting the animal and vegetable oils ; and there 
are those who suppose that the slime with which the 
artisans of the Tower of Babel built their great struc- 
ture was coniposed of coal-oil. Others, who added 
imagination to their science, tell us that the walls of 
Babylon were strengthened with it, and that when the 
judgment of the Almighty God fell upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the Immortal bade the rocks to open and 
the burning springs of petroleum to cover them for- 
ever. There is a tradition that in Trinidad the Span* 
lards found a lake of pure petroleum. We know that 
it exists in Sicily, and that there are deposits in Italy, 
France, and England. But America has found it in 
the largest quantities, has refined and developed it, 
made it an article of commerce, and, after lighting up 
our houses, has taken its dregs and compounded some 
of the most beautiful dyes known to the chemist or 
haberdasher. 

There is a tradition in Yenango county that the oil- 
springs on Oil creek formed a part of the religious 
ceremony of the Seneca Indians, who formerly lived 
on these wild hills. The aborigines dipped it from 
their wells and mixed it with their war-paint, which is 
said to have given them a hideous appearance, varnish- 
ing their faces, as it were, and enabling them to retain 
the paint for a long time, and to keep their skin entirely 
impervious to water. The uses of this oil for their re- 
ligious worship is spoken of by the French commander 
of Fort Di^quesne, in a letter, an extract from which 
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you will allow me to print : " I would desire," writes 
the commander to his Excellency General Montcalm, 
who afterwards died at Quebec, ^^ to assure you that 
this is a most delightful land. Some of the most 
astonishing natural wonders have been discovered by 
our people. 

^^ While descending the Alleghany, fifteen leagues 
below the mouth of the Oonewango and three above the 
Venango, we were invited by the chief of the Senecas to 
attend a religious ceremony of his tribe. We landed, 
and drew up our canoes on a point where a small stream 
entered the river. The tribe appeared unusually sol- 
emn. We marched up the stream about half a league, 
where the company, a large band it appeared, had 
arrived some days before us. Gigantic hills begirt us 
on every side. The scene was really sublime. The 
great chief then recited the conquests and heroism of 
tiieir ancestors. The surface of the stream was covered 
with a thick scum, which burst into a complete confla- 
gration. The oil had been gathered, and lighted with 
a torch. At the sight of the flames, the Indians gave 
fbrth the triumphant shout that made the hills and 
valleys re-echo again. Here, then, is revived the an- 
cient fire-worship of the East ; here, then, are the chil- 
dren of the sun." Tracing the course of the French 
commander down the Alleghany river on our present 
maps, we find the- small stream spoken of as evidently 
Oil creek, and that upon marching half a league above 
that stream we will probably have reached Rooseville, 
where the Cherry run flows into that stream, and 
where the largest oil-wells have since been found. The 
*^ gigantic bills" are here still, and the *^ thick scum" 
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which the Indians gathered, and which careful, pmdent 
men now guard against conflagration, flows into peace- 
able tanks, and, instead of lighting up the wilderness 
for the exhibitions of uncouth savages, sends joy and 
comfort into thousands of distant homes. 

"We went from Franklin to Oil City in a small boat 
called the Fetrolia. It was intended to accommodate 
a dozen or twenty country farmers, and is now com- 
pelled to carry three hundred, very much on the prin- 
ciple of herring packed in a barrel. It was late at 
night before we started from Franklin, and our creep- 
ing boat gave little promise of an easy journey. Al- 
though the distance was but seven miles, the captain 
assured us that he could run it in three hours, so we 
huddled into the cabin as best we could, for even that 
was preferable to the cold, damp frost. "We had a 
specimen of what might be called California life on 
board the Fetrolia. The boat had scarcely started 
before a smooth-faced young gentleman unrolled a 
square piece of oil-cloth, painted red and checkered 
with numbers, which, he said, was a branch of the 
great Havana lottery ; that the game was played in 
every private parlor in the Unionj and respectable men 
and women gave their days and nights to it; that 
there were sixty numbers, of which two-thirds were 
prizes, and the others blanks ; and that upon paying 
the small sum of fifty cents any gentleman in the 
party might throw his ten dice with the jfrospect of 
being remunerated in the sum of $150, provided the 
number corresponded with certain numbers upon his 
cloth. 

^^ Gentlemen," he. said, '^ this is the great Havana 
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lottery, played in every parlor in the Union I Only 
fifty cents a chance, with the prospect of making more 
jnoney than you would out of an oil-well 1 Will you 
have a throw, sir ? Only fifty cents a throw. I only 
play this game for amusement — a very respectable 
game — ^not a man or woman in the country that does 
not know how to play it Just fifty cents for one 
throw, and if you hit a prize you get your money back 
again and become rich." 

For two hours the game was continued, and, of 
course, I could not but see that the munificent young 
man with his cloth lost nothing by his kind intentions. 
When within four miles of Oil City it was announced 
that part of the machinery of the boat had been 
broken, and before morning the captain hoped to re- 
pair the damage. My friend and myself, anxious to 
escape from the noise and discomfort of the boat, 
nnder the escort of three or four boatmen who paraded 
a lantern, made preparations to start on foot to Oil 
City. We went on shore and began our midnight 
pilgrimage, feeling that even the hard frost was prefer- 
able to the huddled-up cabin and a dismal siesta on 
the river. The night was very dark, and my first ex- 
perience in Oil City was any thing but pleasant. The 
roads were rough and imperfectly frozen ; deep decep- 
tive ruts betrayed the traveller into many an unfortu- 
nate slip and stumble. I should almost prefer the old 
Saxon ordeal of the burning ploughshare to another 
tramp on the banks of that river, and it was with a 
feeling of joy that we arrived at a small hotel upon 
the outskirts of the city about an hour after mid- 
night 
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Our accommodations, poor as they were, were ren- 
dered pleasant by the genial temper of the old land- 
lord. He had come from "Warren, he said, and opened 
the hotel, and had received so much custom that he 
had not had time to make any arrangements for the 
comfort of his guests. In the morning we started off 
to view the far-famed Oil City. Can I describe this 
place? Do you imagine a city of banks, and high- 
ways, and dwellings, and rushing men and women 
eager to be rich, a city of Chestnut-streets, and Broad- 
ways, and Pennsylvania Avenues! If so, abandon the 
idea, for Oil City is nothing more than a long, narrow 
mud-flat, that seems to sprawl at the feet of high shale- 
rocks. It is the delta of the Alleghany river and the 
adjacent stream of Oil creek. You do not find it in 
the census or upon the maps, for it has grown in a 
night. It lives in newspapers as a city, and as a habi- 
tation for men is nothing more than a collection of 
houses, low-roofed, dirty shanties, hastily put up, with- 
out much regard to our natural disinclination to cold 
and rain ; a city of hotels and offices, filled with booted, 
muddy, heavily-clad men, surrounded by tall derricks, 
that look like the shipping of New York or Philadel- 
phia ; and so, sprawling through the mud, far on to 
Titusville, for twelve or fifteen miles, it might be easily 
conceived to be a nest of moles burrowing in the mud, 
to find in the price-currents of foreign markets and the 
stock- lists of foreign exchanges the recompense for de- 
priving themselves of every imaginable comfort. K 
you wish to live in mud, to walk in mud, to ride in 
mud, to see nothing but mud, to have the color of your 
clothing obscured by mud, to inhale nothing but an 
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tola, by all means eooe m> OEl Ccr az>i :a^e ^ j-xi 
abode in one of its l>:<£us. Hene K^g Pesz^olezia 
reigns, sealed span hk lauccr tarrce, aztd sends of 
upon the shallow watcn of thk msidj rii-er milHons 
<^ wealth, to beanti^ and g^uden all pi-rdMia of the 
worid. 

All along the Ohio rirer. and talrrg the course ai 
the Alleg^ian J as fiu* as UtosriDe;. we find nodiing but 
traces <^ the great oQ-enterprUe. I think it is no ex* 
aggeration to say that for a space of two hundred 
miles, mnning from McConnelsrille, in Ohio, to Erie, 
in Pennsylvania, oTery persmi that I met with or whom 
I engaged in conversaticm had no subject more inter- 
esting than oiL This enterprise has given ns a litera- 
ture of its own, as well as an aristocracy of its own. 
An (Ml-man is as much an idiosmcracv as the coal- 
miner or the chimney-sweep. He talks of oil, dreams 
of oil, thinks of cnl, and is glib and profuse about pe- 
troleum, and carbon, and naphtha, and benzine, and 
lubricating oiL He has his own slang phrases. He 
can tell the current news in unintelligible phrases, and 
say that Sherman's army shows good surface indieor 
Hans; that according to the latest news Grant had a 
fine show of ail, and that if Sheridan keeps on after 
the rebels he will strike a fiaunng-well. In this enter- 
prise, as in all others, we have the ridiculous as well 
as the sensible class of men. 

There are thousands, of course, who come into these 

countries and make their money, and quietly go home 
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again without showing what I might be permitted t^ 
call any " surface indications" of their new prosperity. 
But the petroleum aristocrat or the oil-prince, which- 
ever phrase you may accept, — the man who has lived 
his life in penury and gloom, who finds himself the 
possessor of an income which he has not the genius to 
spend, — is an odd and laughable combination of hu- 
manity. 

We have all heard of the impression made upon 
English society in the last century, by the men who 
went out to India in the traces of Clyde's and Hast- 
ings' conquering armies and gathered great fortunes in 
the old depositories of Indian wealth. Our every-day 
conversation has taken a word from that period of 
sudden prosperity, and men now commonly speak of a 
" nabob" without thinking that with their grandfathers 
it was a term of envious contempt, and intended to ex- 
press very much what is now intended when we speak 
of men who have grown rich as " shoddy" men and 
"oil-princes." The nabob and the oil-princes have 
pretty much the same characteristics. Living in Ve- 
nango or Wirt has not given men the liver-complaint 
or the gout (and no nabob in the old comedies was 
complete without these two unpleasant companions), 
but there is the same want of taste and delicacy, and 
an utter inability to comprehend the real uses of money 
in the effort to imitate Beau Brummell or Count D'Or- 
say, or to ride in equipages not even surpassed by the 
magnificent display of Mr, Belmont. I met some of 
these ridiculously rich men in my travels, and, as I 
write, my mind recalls the history of one whose name 
I do not care to mention, but whose story has been 
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told to me a hundred times, and is now a part of the 
romance of petroleum. 

Johnny Jones (this name is as good as another) was 
a simple country boy in the service of a farmer whose 
acres were very hard to till, and therefore twenty years 
of Johnny's life were given to meagre crops and bad 
roads. He toiled among the wheat and corn until he' 
grew up to manhood, with no other accomplishments 
beyond those necessary for a good hostler or stage- 
driver. Johnny Jones, good-hearted in his way, prob- 
ably attended the village church with all the devotion 
of a young man who had a good suit of clothes, and 
was in love with a country girl. He married this 
country girl, and it is possible that with her knowledge 
of plain cooking, and the mysteries of apple-butter, 
and Johnny Jones's hard sinews and constant toil, they 
might have lived and died very respectable old people, 
leaving the farm to their children, and making no 
more impression upon the world than any of their use- 
ful and necessary class. But the rain falls upon the just 
as well as the unjust, and it /same to pass that Johnny 
Jones found the poor barren acres that were left to 
him by his foster-mother to be mines of more wealth 
than were ever discovered in El Dorado of the Far 
"West. He had enough rude sense to keep him from 
parting with them for a frock or a string of beads, like 
some of his more ignorant brethren in West Virginia, 
and simply sold enough to have them developed, and 
to retain an interest, which, for the last year, has paid 
him an income estimated at from three to five thou- 
sand dollars a day. 

I would not like to be responsible for the effect of 
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an income of this kind upon any of my friends, nor 
shonld I care to have my own condnct criticized were 
I to be in receipt of so many glorions greenbacks. 
Johnny Jones became insane with his new wealth, not 
in that sense which implies a strait-jacket, or close 
confinement in an infirmary, but with a far more ter- 
rible meaning. Johnny's sudden wealth carried him 
up into the clouds, and, as the heaven of his early 
dreams had been sense-gratifying wealth, he hurried 
out into the world with his gains, and began to b^ a 
great man. Such a fish could not long be in the sea 
of American life without having around him a shoal 
of sharks ; and so Johnny had not proceeded very far in 
his new ocean of prosperity before a shoal of well- 
dressed sharks — sharks with diamond rings and aston- 
ishing vests — sharks who knew the mystery of the 
gambling-house and the bagnio — ^took possession of 
him, and began to feed upon his substance. Off they 
went in their wild career. The poor country wife was 
left at home to do her plain cooking, make her apple- 
butter, and astonish the 'neighbors by the display of 
several gaudy new dresses. Johnny went to Phila- 
delphia, showering his favors upon hack-drivers who 
took his fancy, pleasant-spoken gambling-men, and 
ladies of .miscellaneous and cosmopolitan attachments, 
and upon all that was wicked, and vile, and seducing 
in the great metropolis. His career extended to west- 
em and eastern cities ; and what with diamond rings, 
and losses, and gambling saloons, and presents to all 
who asked them, in three months he managed to spend 
ninety thousand dollars. I am told that Johnny's new 
life wore deeply into his muscles and his sinews, and quite 
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Boddened his poor, feeble brain, and that, as a sequel 
to his career, some considerate friends who thought that 
his money might be more advantageously applied, ob- 
tained the. interference of the law ; and so Johnny's 
affairs are now in the hands of a receiver, and his 
money is paid to careful, prudent men, and his great 
gains are husbanded by others^ while he is only per- 
mitted to spend a limited income, something, perhaps, 
like fifty or a hundred dollars per day, which, with 
care and prudence, may enable him to pass through 
this period of his great calamity, and become a respect- 
able aiid worthy old gentleman. 

This article would scarcely be complete if I did not 
tell you something about the mechanical process by 
which oil is obtained. The wells are of two classes : 
flowing-wells and pumping-wells, — the flowing-wells 
being those in which a crevice is struck by some 
borer, and the gases force the oil through the earth 
into the tank prepared for it. When a site is deter- 
mined upon for sinking a well, a high wooden frame, 
called a derrick, is raised some thirty or forty feet, 
high, covering some ten or twelve feet of ground at 
the base, and gently sloping towards the top. The 
machinery is very simple, being a wheel or pulley 
with a windlass and crank connected by a pitman rod 
— the end of a walking-beam — which is connected 
with the derrick and works upon a pivot at the centre 
of the frame, some fifteen feet from the ground. This 
simple machinery being erected, a cast-iron pipe about 
five inches in diameter is driven into the ground, one 
joint following another, until the earth is penetrated, 

and its further progress stopped, by a rock. The 
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earth is removed, and then a drill or a hard iron 
chisel aboat three inches in diameter and three feet 
long is attached to the end of a rope, and thus to the 
walking-beam, which moves up and down and drills 
the rock by its mere weight alone. It is generally 
found that by the time the drill penetrates the rock 
water gathers, and tljp drill is fastened to the rope by 
a link called a "jar," so that the drill strikes with its 
fujl weight when drawn up by every motion of the 
walking^beam. Connected with this drill is a sand- 
pump with a copper tube about five feet long and 
something smaller than the drill, so that it can be 
worked inside. After drilling awhile, the pulver- 
ized rock and water must be removed, and this is 
done by the sand-pump ; and whenever the pipe is 
filled with this mixture of water and rock, it is 
drawn off by means of a rope passing from the pulley 
at the top of the derrick, and drilling is again com- 
menced. 

After having made the hole and pumped out the 
•sand, a second instrument, called a reamer, is driven 
in for the purpose of making it perfectly round. This 
is operated in the same way as the drill, and thus the 
well is gradually sunk. It is generally found that 
there are three rocks in this oil-country, commonly 
called sandstone rocks, and known as the first, second, 
and third. As I have said, oil is found in either one of 
these formations, and the first indication of its presence 
is the appearance of gas escaping through the sand- 
pump, and very often some traces of oil in the debris 
that is gradually removed. "When the oil is found in 
sufficient quantities to justify the borer in believing 
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that he has struck a crevice, or, in common words, 
found a well, a wrought-iron pipe, provided with a 
valve like that commonly used in a pump, is inserted 
in the cast-iron pipe, and run down the whole length, 
so that it forms a continuous tube from 800 to 800 
feet long, as the depth of the well may be. The 
metallic pump-box, covered with leather, is inserted, 
and being connected by the rod to the walking-beam, 
whatever is in the well is pumped out, and thus the 
process gives what is known as the pumping-well. 
When the crevice is so filled with oil that the mere 
natural force of the gas sends it to the surface, there 
is no necessity for this latter piece of machinery, the 
petroleum finding its own way up and being conducted 
by a tube to large tanks. 

Although the pumping-wells never produced more 
than from ten to fifty barrels a day, the oil obtained by 
them is generally of purer quality than the other, being 
more free from gas and water, and is more valuable. 
As the oil comes from the earth it has the appearance 
of a dirty, muddy stream, and after the water separates 
from it, it becomes dark and greenish, sometimes of a 
blue, glistening appearance, and, as in Ohio and some 
parts of Virginia, it is black and heavy, as though it 
were liquid asphaltum. The cost of drilling an oil- 
well six hundred feet is not less than $7,000. The 
price of the labor and material will, perhaps, increase 
this. "Wells are generally drilled by parties who make 
a contract to do the job, increasing the price accord- 
ing to the greater depth desired. These contractors 
merely do the mechanical work of drilling, the ma- 
chinery being always furnished by the parties owning 
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tbe lapd. I copy an estimate, which^ having been 
made some time ago, is perhaps twenty per cent* less 
than the usaal figure : 

Cost of patting dovm an OU-vxiU six hundred feet. 

One engine, ten-horse power, delivered on the premises. . $2,100 

Perrick, complete 160 

Walking-beam, Samson post, and appnrtenances 60 . 

Bell, well, band, wheel, and belting 160 

One set tools 8,00 

In6h-and-a-half hawser, and qnarter-inch hand-pump rope 160 

'8i^ hundred feet tubing, at 92 cents 660 

Fifty feet-driving-pipe, at $7 860 

Hve hundred bushels coal, at 60 cents ' 800 

Two en^neers, saj sixty days, each at $8 860 

Contract to drillers, six hundred feet, at $2.26 1,860 

One pumping-barrel and valves ' 87 

Two'^tnrenched, at $10 each, one clamp, two two-inch gas- 
tongs 40 

Total $6,067 

To this must be added, say $500, for contingent ex- 
penses, snch as accidents in breaking machinery, get- 
ting tools fast in wells, and the charges by professional 
tool-extractors. 

The oil being found, it is rnn into large tanks, and 
sold in bulk, by agents, at the well. Its value depends 
on its quality. Some oils, especially those known as 
Inbricating, command larger prices than others. Wells 
upon the banks of streams receive more for their oil 
than those requiring transportation. There is a class 
of men known as teamsters in this country, who carry 
the oil from the wells on the banks of Oil creek, to the 
Alleghany river, for which they receive large sums, on 
account of the fearful character of the roads, and the 
difficulty of obtaining horses. In some cases, this con- 
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Bumes a large part of the profits. Thus, the Eeed well 
is sitaated upon the site of Cherry run, a stream that 
enters Oil creek about a mile from its mouth. The 
run is not navigable, and the transportation of this oil 
from the well to the mouth, where it can be placed 
in barges, and shipped to Pittsburgh, Titusville, and 
Franklin, costs $1.75 per barrel ; so that at the well 
the price is $8.50 a barrel, while at the mouth of the 
run it is $10.25. 

The buyer must furnish his own transportation ; that 
is, the owners of the well merely sell it in bulk. It 
would seem that economy should teach the owners of 
these wells to furnish their own means of transporta- 
tion ; but where they run from two hundred to six hun- 
dred barrels a day, you generally find that there is 
enough to do to keep the oil from overflowing the 
banks, and running into the stream, so that the profits 
of freight and shipment belong altogether to a new 
class of men. You will thus see, that m the mere 
discovery and shipment of oil from the mouth of Oil 
creek to Pittsburgh large profits are made by at least 
two or three classes ; — first, the producer, who finds it 
at the. well ; second, the teamster, who charges one- 
fifth of its value for carrying it to the stream; and, 
third, the commission-merchant, who buys it in the 
bulk, and either sells it in its crude state, or sends it to 
the refinery. What would be called reasonable profits 
in ordinary business, would be laughed at by these 
men in the oil region. A hundred per cent, is con- 
sidered a very moderate gain. 

Greene and Clarion counties are rich in oil and gen- 
eral interest The heavy snow-storm which interrupted 
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our journey, prevented ns from visiting these districts. 
All the indications — and I conversed with many men 
who had large interests in these regions — ^led me to 
suppose that the sister county of* Clarion, and the corner 
county of Greene, might rival the already proud Ve- 
nango. 

There are some practical suggestions that may be of 
use to such of my readers as care to visit this territory. 
To reach Parkersburg there are two routes from the 
East. That from Baltimore, by way of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, is the nearest ; but the propensity 
of the rebels to interfere with its operations, and par- 
ticularly the recent raid upon New Creek by McCaus- 
land, makes travel on that route an exploit requiring 
courage. You leave Baltimore, and go to Grafton. 
Here the Northwestern Virginia railroad branches off 
to Parkersburg, running through the upper part of the 
oil region. On the Parkersburg road you can reach a 
station within sixteen or twenty miles of any of the 
great wells, and thence, if you are fortunate, may be 
conveyed by horse, or an open wagon, called a; buggy. 
There are few of these conveniences, however, and nine 
out of ten of those who come to the oil-district, are 
compelled to Jravel on foot. The* route most patron- 
ized is this : from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh ; thence, 
on the Fort Wayne and Chicago road, to Wheeling, 
which is a journey of about twenty hours. At eleveu 
o'clock every morning the packet-boat runs along the 
Ohio river, and for $3.15 you can travel to Parkers- 
burg, arriving thereabout ten or twelve o'clock in 
the evening. These boats do not make any particular 
time, as they are mere local conveyances, stopping at 
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every little town and village on the banks, and at every 
farm-house, indeed, if they are hailed. 

There are two hotels at Parkersburg which are gen- 
erally patronized, and at which reasonable accommoda- 
tions may be had. At Parkersburg the oil-hunters 
generally take horses and go to Burning Springs, just 
thirty miles distant, over a reasonably good pike, and 
which may be easily travelled in a day. On this route 
there are one or two good inns. Butcher's inn, about 
ten miles from Parkersburg, and Dick Timmins' place, 
about two miles from Elizabeth. The accommoda- 
tions are limited at these places, and the tavern- 
keepers are among the best of the class I have ever 
seen, and they will do as well as they can. At Eliza- 
beth there are two small inns, and at Burning Springs 
there is one in which the traveller may have an op- 
portunity of finding how little of comfort or conveni- 
ence is necessary for the wants of life. The general 
custom is for the traveller in this region to take up his 
abode at the farm-houses ; and, although the people 
are rude and coarse, still they have a kind of well- 
meaning hospitality which is very pleasant in its way. 

K the traveller desires to visit some of the upper 
regions, he stops at Sistersville, in Tyler county, and 
thence with a horse and wagon proceeds to Middle- 
bourne. This is the centre of the upper oil-district. 
Travelling accommodations and hotel keeping are 
more abundant there than in Wood county, and the 
oil-hunter may find a' reasonably good bed and a 
tolerably good ilieal. If he desires to visit Bull 
creek, the steamer stops at a little landing at the 
moutlL of that stream ; and as there are no hotels, 
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no private houses, no farms, and rather a snrlj com- 
manitj, he must depend upon his persuasive powers 
with pioneers and oil-diggers, and not particularly 
complain if he is compelled to sleep in a bam, 
wrapped up in his robes, or find shelter under some 
of the oil-well sheds. 

The most prudent course for a traveller to adopt in 
visiting any of these regions, is to go either to Ma- 
rietta or Parkersburg, taking with him his own horse, 
and carrying a plain, rough suit of travelling apparel, 
and, if possible, a haversack with two or three days* 
rations. Thus, in marching order, he can very readily 
advance into the country without depending upon any 
particular base of operations, like the somewhat cele- 
brated Sherman of the West. And, if he is fortunate, 
he may have a rough, unique, and if not pleasant, at 
least an interesting trip. From Marietta a small 
packet runs up the Muskingum river as far as Mc- 
Connelsville, and here, if he has a horse, he may 
make his base of operations, and his own time to 
quietly reconnoitre the country round about. 

The means of travel are so slight, and the country 
so full of interest and difficult to examine, that no vis- 
itor to the oil regions should clltlculate upon seeing 
what is to be seen in less than a week or ten days. As 
I did not go into Kentucky or Indiana, I am unable 
to give any particular information as to the means of 
reaching those points or travelling through that coun- 
try. Parkersburg and Marietta, however, are the 
great centres of business and intercourse, and here the 
traveller must begin, if he proposes to take a journey 
like the one I am describing. The only danger of the 
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West Virginia country arises from the fact that very 
frequently the guerillas interfere with the oil-hunters. 
Wirt, Wood, Ritchie, and Tyler counties are safe, but 
beyond this, say about fifty miles from Parkersburg, 
my remarks will apply. They are not dangerous 
gentlemen, however, unless you have excited their 
anger by some act of undue loyalty, or wear the uni- 
form of the United States. The greatest danger that 
may happen you is the loss of a watch, a pocket-book, 
or a horse. The Government of West Virginia, how- 
ever, has taken strong steps to drive these annoying 
marauders away. Whenever a guerilla is caught, he 
is straightway shot ; and this bold course, with the in- 
creasing strength of our army, is gradually making West 
Virginia as easy of access as Ohio or Pennsylvania. 

To Venango there are two routes. The nearest is 
by way of the Erie railroad to Corry, thence along 
the Atlantic and Great Western to Franklin and 
Gloat to Oil City. A road is about to be built di- 
rectly to Oil City, which will be open in the spring. 
Another route is by way of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral to Pittsburgh, and thence to Greenville, Meade- 
ville, and Franklin* This is a tedious route, and 
the delays were very annoying, for we were com- 
pelled to spend twelve hours in travelling ninety- 
six miles. To reach Greene county, go to Pitts- 
burgh, and take the boat on the Monongahela for 
Greensburg. To see the whole oil country, even as 
superficially as the writer of this article, will re- 
quire about three weeks of time, and one hundred 

and fifty or two hundred dollars. 

J. B. Y. 
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Petroleum everywliere — ^Eentockj, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, MlGhl- 
gan, Tennessee, New York, &c. — Uncertainty of sorfEu^ indicationa. 
— Can there be an over-supply? 

It must be evident to the most ordinary observer 
that neither Pennsylvania nor West Virginia is to 
enjoy a monopoly of the petroleum product. Thou- 
sands of impetuous spirits are prospecting for the new 
staple in more than a thousand places. The oil-fever 
has extended to Kentucky. A letter from Catlett&- 
burg, written in January last, makes the following 
statements : 

^^ Within the last two months this staid and quiet 
community has been aroused to an unusual degree of 
activity and excitement by the influx of oil-seekers 
from all parts of the country. At that time few 
strangers were to be seen here, except those who were 
connected with the military operations of this district, 
and the usual topics of conversation were results of 
recent elections, military movements, condition of the 
crops, etc. But a change has taken place. The ho- 
tels and streets are now filled with strangers, and 
every boat up Sandy carries numerous eager seekera 
after oil-territory. Turn where you will, in the hotels, 
on the boats, the groups of men you pass upon the 
street, and even in the family circle, you hear but one 
common subject of conversation — ' Oil 1 oil 1 oil 1' As I 
have heard nothing but oil for the last few weeks, I 
have become pretty heavily charged, and have con- 
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clnded to relieve myself of the excels by writing you 
an oily letter, giving you a brief history of oil opera- 
tions in the Sandy Valley. 

" Ever since the first settlement of the country the oil 
has been gathered and used for medical purposes, but 
it was not until about ten years ago that it was collected 
in any' considerable quantity. At about this time, 
Messrs. Cummings & Dixon, who may well claim to be 
the pioneers in giving to petroleum its great commer- 
cial value, collected a few barrels of surface-oil on 
Paint creek, and refined it at their coal-oil refinery in 
Cincinnati. The experiment proved successful, and 
they continued to gather the surface-oil on Paint creek, 
and at the springs on Oil Spring fork, until the breaking 
out of the war, and were at that time engaged in 
boring for oil on Mud lick, a branch of Paint creek. 
They went down some three hundred feet, most of the 
distance through sandstone, with gas, and slight show 
of oil. This is probably the same sand-rock that crops 
out and forms the cliffs higher up on Paint creek. 
Messrs. Cummings & Dixon have gathered on Paint 
creek, in the summer, as high as one hundred barrels 
of surface-oil in one mouth. 

"More or less surface-oil is found upon all the 
waters of the Big Sandy river, from its mouth to its 
source, but the largest quantities are to be found upon 
Paint, Blaine, Abbott's, Middle, John's, and Wolf 
creeks. Upon Oil Spring fork, of Paint creek, there 
are a number of large oil-springs, from which several 
gallons of oil can be collected in a day. Oil is * stirred 
up' on Paint creek for almost its entire length, and it 
was from this source that Messre. Cummings & Dixon 
obtained their principal supply. At the mouth of Oil 
Spring fork, Messrs. Lyon bored a well two hundred 
and sixty feet deep, in 1860, but were compelled to 
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abandon it when the war broke out Thej passed 
through three veins of heavy oil, but never pumped 
any of them. They sunk a shaft to the bed-i*ock before 
commencing to bore. The water now stands ten or 
twelve feet above the bore, in the shaft, and oil rises 
to the surface and collects on the top of the water. 
The water necessary to ran a small engine in a grist- 
mill is obtained firom this well, by running a pipe 
down through the oil into the water below. As the 
oil accumulates, it displaces ^the water, and in time 
reaches the end of the supply-pipe, when it has to be 
drawn out This takes place several times a year, 
and six or seven barrels of oil are drawn off at a 
time. 

"In 1860, a well was bored by Mr. Hinkley, on 
Paint creek, about eight miles above Paintville. At 
about two hundred feet he struck a six-inch crevice 
with heavy oil, but there being no demand for heavy 
oil, the capacity of the well never was tested. 

" There are ^ rich stirrings' in the creek at this point, 
and the ^ Big Sandy Coal-oil and Mining companies,' 
are making preparations to put down one or two wells 
on the opposite side of the creek. 

" There was a well bored near the Great Burning 
Spring, on the head waters of Licking river, just 
before the war. J^t abont one hundred and seventy 
feet the oil and gas burst forth, and continued to flow 
for days. Nothing was ever done with this weU, in 
consequence of the low price of oil and the troubles of 
the country. Several other wells were commenced, 
but none of them were put down over forty or fifty 
feet. 

" Some twenty or thirty years ago, salt- wells were 
bored, and some oil were found at the mouth of Blaine, 
Dean bend, Taber's creek, Niggerhead bend, Tug 
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Fork, Warfield, and mouth of Middle creek. The 
salt-borers experienced considerable difficulty in get- 
ting rid of the oil, and in some instances abandoned 
the wells in consequence of not being able to tube it 
out. Most of the wells are now filled with sand and 
dirt, but in some of them the oil works its way to the 
top, and can be seen during the dry seasons." 

Oil was obtained in this region as long ago as 1829. 
At a depth of one hundred and eighty feet the oil was 
reached, and rushe(l up twelve to fourteen feet above 
the surface, discharging seventy-five gallons per min- 
ute. It flowed into the Cumberland river and covered 
the stream for many miles. This was an intermitting 
well, the discharges being by floods, at intervals 
of from two to five minutes. Then intermitting for 
several weeks, the floods subsided into a constant 
stream, affording many thousand gallons per day. 
The well was within a half a mile of the river, down 
which the oil was traced nearly a hundred miles. 
Various companies have been formed, within a few 
months, for boring in the region where this well 
was sunk. We can find no account of how long 
it continued to produce oil, nor why it was aban- 
doned. 

Oil has cropped out, or been struck, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Illinois great coal-field. Near the 
town of Gardner, sixty miles from Chicago, where a 
coal-shaft is turning out a liberal yield of coal, the 
precious fluid is said to have made its appearance. It 
is becoming positively risky for an owner of land to 
sell it till he has bored it full of holes, lest he may 
unawares part with oil-territory. 

18» 
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The Btone of which the Second Presbyterian Churcli 
at Chicago was built being known to present an oily 
appearance, a well is now being bored near the quarry 
from which the stone was taken. Mr. G. A. Shufeldt, 
Jr., gives an account of the boring. In and about 
Chicago, except at the point of boring, the alluvial 
soil is about one hundred feet in depth. At this place, 
however, an upheaval convulsion has thrown about 
one hundred acres of rock to and above the surface of 
the surrounding prairie. This point adjoins the city 
limits of Chicago, and is only .about two miles from 
the centre of the city. The formation is the upper 
Silurian. The surface-rock, thirty-five feet in depth, 
is a dark fossiliferous limestone, thoroughly saturated 
with petroleum. Immediately beneath this is a stratum 
of what we call Athens marble. It is a coarse-grained, 
yellowish-white limestone, an excellent building ma- 
terial, out of which many of our first buildings are 
erected. This stratum is one hundred feet in depth, 
and is varied by occasional bands of perfectly white 
marble. All through the surface-rock plenty of oil was 
found. The Athens marble being exceedingly hard 
and compact, no oil was found in it. Underlying this 
stratum, they penetrated a band of conglomerate rock, 
flint, and limestone, very hard, interspersed with thin 
layers of iron pyrites, and one trace of copper. This 
was one hundred feet in thickness, and whenever 
crevices appeared in the rock strong indications of oil 
were found. Beneath this conglomerate they entered 
the shale, which separates the upper and lower Siluri- 
ans. This band here is one hundred and fifty-six feet 
thick, characterized by no special pecularities. They 
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met with nothing but a few bushels of nodules of more 
perfectly formed shale, which occasionally dropped 
into the well, but this entire band was saturated with 
petroleum ; the sediment came up like putty, thick 
and grea'^y; a test by distillation afforded a small 
quantity of oil, and naphtha in abundance. Gas now 
began to escape, and signs of oil were abundant. 
After this the drill penetrated the upper surface of the 
Galena limestone, and where this shale rests upon the 
underlying rock, at a depth of five hundred and tw'enty- 
seven feet, the largest quantity of oil yet seen was 
found. The drill and drill-rods were covered so thickly, 
that the oil ran from them in considerable quantities ; 
these signs were highly encouraging. At five hundred 
and thirty-nine feet the first sandstone was entered, 
and here again oil was visible in amounts sufficient to 
produce satisfaction. This sandstone is seventy-one 
feet thick, and shows oil throughout the entire stratum, 
but whenever there appears a seam or crevice, or where 
two layers of different kinds of rock come together, 
leaving a crack or opening between the two, the signs 
are far more abundant and favorable. At six hundred 
and eight feet another band of limestone, containing 
flint and sulphurets^f iron, was struck. It is very 
hard, and progress through it is slow. It is in this 
rock that the drill is now at work at a depth of six 
hundred and twenty feet. At the present writing this 
well is in constant commotion from the action of escap- 
ing gases ; it boils, and roars, and surges ; the water 
at times is forced to the surface, and then suddenly falls 
thirty and sixty feet. The water usually standing in the 
well is about five feet from the surface of the ground. 
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A more recent account from Chicago says an oil 
well, yielding twenty barrels per day, has been sunk 
within the city limits, about thirty feet distant from 
the artesian well recently bored. The Chicago Times 
says : ^' The Chicago o^ is thic]^ almost like tar, and 
will never make an illuminating oil, though it is of far 
more value for lubricating purposes. It has been 
tested and pronounced superior to the best lubricating 
oils found in Pennsylvania. The company will sink 
other wells." 

Over 7,000 acres of land have been leased in Perry 
county, Indiana, by a wealthy Louisville company, for 
the purpose of operating in the oil-business. Opera- 
tions on Little Blue river, Crawford county, are also 
going ahead with every promise of success. Several 
leases have been taken in the southeastern portion of 
Harrison, county for the same purpose. Persons ac- 
quainted with the subject have no doubt that oil may 
be obtained along the southern border of the State, 
and that in a few years a large business will be done 
in that line. Prospecting also continues in Brown 
county^ and large tracts of land have been purchased 
or leased, by parties who intend to begin boring in the 
early spring. 

Ohio also is being bored. There is great excitement 
at Milan^ over the " show" of oil. The Toledo Com- 
pany are about to begin boring, and the Pittsburgh 
Company, which has been at work for some time, ttav- 
ing passed through ten feet of earth, seventy-eight feet 
of black shale, sixteen feet of quartz, and forty-two 
feet of soapstone, are now, at the depth of one hun- 
dred and sixty-three feet, at the first sandstone, with 
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a good prospect of finding oil. A letter says that par- 
ties are already obtaining lands along the Huron river 
and its tributaries, both above and below Milan, and 
the opinion of experienced oil-men who have visited 
the region is, that oil exists in paying quantities. The 
people of Athens county have the fever badly. Two 
brothers, residing on Sandy creek, upon whose adjoin- 
ing farms are springs and wells yielding a superior 
quality of lubricating oil, are said to have sold their 
farms of two hundred and sixty acres at five hundred 
dollars per acre ; and all along the creek referred to, 
farms are bringing from two hundred to three hundred 
dollars per acre. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer says: "The great de- 
mand for petroleum, and the immense fortunes realized 
from the successful oil-wells in the Pennsylvania oil- 
region have turned the attention of capitalists and 
practical men in every direction where there is a 
prospect of finding oil. For some time past oil has 
been found on Federal creek, an affluent of the Hock- 
ing river, in Morgan and Athens counties, and several 
successful wells have been sunk. A short time since 
oil was struck on the Joy farm, on the creek, the well 
yielding one hundred barrels per day. A rush has 
been made for the place, and lands are eagerly taken 
up. We have no doubt Ohio is rich in oil." 

The same paper says that a new well has been sunk 
on Ellis run, a tributary of Goose creek, in Bitchie 
county, West Virginia, which is flowing at the rate of 
one hundred barrels a day. 

The parties who have been engaged in boring on 
the farm of Benjamin Cole, near the village of Lowdl, 
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Mahoning county, Ohio, recently struck oil at the 
depth of six hundred and twenty feet, which flows 
three barrels per week. It is thought that fifty barrels 
per week may be pumped from this well. In the same 
village another party have found petroleum at the 
depth of three hundred feet. This well "discharges 
petroleum and water at intervals, the mingled 'sub- 
stance being sometimes thrown to the height of forty 
feet. As a consequence of these developments, the 
price of land in the neighborhood has appreciated 
amazingly. 

An Ohio paper says that " petroleum has beep dis- 
covered in an artesian well in the city of Toledo, and 
an enterprising citizen has leased the well from the 
city for the purpose of developing it. The well has 
been cleaned out, and the surface of the water was 
found to be covered with a thick scum, composed of 
small greasy globules. Persons familiar with oil indi- 
cations say the well promises to be a profitable one. 

W. B. & J. Hibbard, of Port Hudson, Michigan, 
have, for some time past, been engaged in boring for 
oil near Saginaw, Michigan. A dispatch from Mr. 
Hibbard stated that they had struck oil, and that it 
was pouring out in large quantities. • 

Indications of oil are plentiful in the neighborhood 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, although it is not yet 
known whether petroleum exists in paying quantities. 
Prospectors are at work to solve this question. 

The oil-fever in Iowa is raging fiercely. The Joliet 
Signal says : " A coal-oil spring has been discovered 
on the farm of Frank Gbist, four miles west of this 
city, on the Plainfield roajd. It is said to be qiiite 
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lich, and has been bought by a company for $10,000. 
There is no doubt that petroleum exists in abundance 
in the vicinity of Joliet." It is extending into Mary- 
land, in the neighborhood of Cumberland. Compa- 
nies are organizing in various sections of that county, 
and " as soon as the spring fairly opens they propose 
to begin boring. In the George's creek valley, and in 
the neighborhood of Grautsville and Selbysport espe- 
cially, the excitement is quite high." 

In the town of Penn Tan, Yates county, N. T., there 
are three petroleum companies in operation. One of 
these has sunk a well seventy feet, situated about a 
mile from the village, and is about commencing two 
more. There are good surface indications of petroleum, 
and geologists state that they are confident of oil ex- 
isting in large quantities beneath the surface. The 
excitement in the village is intense, and real estate has 
advanced seventy-five per cent, in consequence. 

Parties are engaged in boring for petroleum on 
Smoke's creek, about six miles from Buffalo. The 
well has been sunk twenty-five feet, and the show is 
pronounced most encouraging by experienced parties. 
Land in the vicinity has been extensively leased within 
the past few days, and the excitement is increasing. 

Oil has been found at the Dunkin well, owned by 
the Reservation Oil Company at Cuba, Alleghany 
county, N. T., at the depth of four hundred and fifty 
feet. Persons having the well in charge, are confident 
of making it pay handsomely. 

The oil companies which, under the names of the 
Ontario, the Union, the Canandaigua, &c., have been 
organized during the last few montlis, are comprised 
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mainly of the farmers of the two counties, with a 
slight infusion of New York and New England capi- 
tal. Derricks are going up along the banks of the two 
streams, and boring has been commenced in about a 
dozen different places. In only three instances have 
the wells as yet been sunk to any considerable depth. 
Two wells of the Ontario company, on Mud creek, are 
from six hundred to seven hundred feet ; and the well 
of the West river company, on the Sawyer farm, is six 
hundred and sixty feet in depth. The volume of gas 
discharged from this well is immense, and petroleum 
in considerable quantities has been obtained from it. 
Boring has been suspended here for the present, the 
company being engaged in putting up a new steam- 
engine and pump. 'From what has been stated, it 
will be seen that the existence of petroleum is ]i}aced 
beyond all doubt. The only question is as to the 
quantities in which it is likely to be found. This will, 
ere long, be ascertained definitely. But it is to be 
hoped, with reference not less to the general welfare 
than to the interest of the industrious and intelligent 
farmers who inhabit this region, and upon whose lands 
these experiments are in progress, that their labors 
may be crowned with success, and that a new, lucra- 
tive, and legitimate source of wealth is about to be 
added to the resources of the State. 

There is little doubt of California proving an oil 
region. The subject is . already actively discussed in 
the Sacramento valley and other parts of the State. 
A floating newspaper article says that a farmer at San 
Juan has sold for $150,000 a property which cost him 
only $5,000. A company was organized, an engineer 
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employed, and he reports as follows, thopgh his name 
has not been published. 

" After spending some time in viewing the section 
located by you, I erected the machinery for the pur- 
pose of boring. "Within a few feet from the surface I 
found the quality to show twelve degrees, and at fifty 
feet the guage stood twenty degrees, which is really 
better than calculated at twice that depth. The oil at 
this depth is of. a greenish hue, and judging from the 
quality, I do not hesitate to say that in seventy-five or 
eighty feet oil can be procured to reach a standard of 
twenty-five degrees. From the general appearance of 
the surface and the ground through which the boring 
was done, I fj^el assured that it is favorable to work at 
a great depth ; but from the easy flow acquired at fifty 
feet, a sufficient number of wells could be made at that 
depth to produce fifty thousand gallons per day at a 
small expense. 

"The oil is entirely free from any water, salt, or 
otherwise, and very limpid. It is not exaggerating to 
assert that upon the scale in which this business is con- 
ducted in the oil -region of Pennsylvania, a yield of two 
hundred and fifty thousand gallons per day could be 
easily effected, and I think of a superior quality. In 
short, all that is required is capital sufficient to place 
it in operation to insure certain success. 

" I have also discovered, in connection with the oil, 
a vast bed of what is called Albertine coal, but I wiU 
call it concentrated oil. Thousands of tons of this ma- 
terial can be easily extracted, and will be valuable for 
fuel for steamers, and also for the manufacture of gas. 
There is also a large amount of natural coke, formed 
by underground fire, which I put to a practical test by 
using for fuel, with the most satisfactory result.** 

19 
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The researches and reports of Professor Silliman in 
relation to the abnndance of the California product, 
would seem to be conclusive. 

The "Mining Kegister" contains a letter from New 
York, which says there is in Texas, within one hun- 
dred miles of Houston, a small lake, about a quarter 
of a mile in circumference, near the centre of which an 
oily Mquidy petroleimi^ boils up from the bottom. Tears 
ago a writer in the Houston " Telegraph" predicted 
that, at some future day, it woi;ild be valuable to the 
people of Texas for the production of gas for their cities. 
This lake is filled with bitumen or asphaltum. Un- 
doubtedly there is petroleum in Texas. 

The two most northern nationalities in^outh Ameri- 
ca, Yenezuela and New Granada, which border on the 
Caribbean sea, contain immense reservoirs of mineral 
pitch, from which gush fountains of petroleum. Copious 
streams of petroleum occur on the borders of Maracaybo 
lake. This lake is nine hundred and forty miles in 
circumference ; near its margin is a mine of asphaltum, 
" the bituminous vapors of which," says McCuUoch's 
Geoffraphical Oazetteer^ "are so inflammable, that during 
the night, phosphoric fires are continually seen, which 
in their effect resemble lightning. They are more fre- 
quent during times of great heat than in cool weather, 
and go by the local name of the ' Lantern of Mary- 
cabo.' " 

According to M. Bousingault, the great naturalist, 
who published a dissertation on bitumen, there are 
great basips of petroleum in the valley of Magdalena 
river, on the northern shores of New Granada, and in 
Peru and Venezuela, near the coast. Humboldt, in his 
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researclies and trayels, 1799, says he observed at Cape 
Cirial, and near Gape de la Brea, a stream of naphtha 
issuing from mica slate. He also observed that the 
product of spriDgs in the large "West India islands 
covered a large surface of the sea. 

In the early history of Cuba it is recorded that Ha- 
vana was originally named by the early visitors and 
settlers Carine — "for4;here we careened our ships, and 
we pitched them with the natural tar which we found 
lying in abundance upon the shores of this beautiful 
bay." Petroleum springs are in number near Havana, 
rising from fissures in the serpentine rocks at Guana- 
bacoa, and have been known for two centuries. 
" Allan's Manual of Mineralogy" says the whole of 
Cuba is impregnated with bituminous matter to a sur- 
prising degree, in cells and cavities in the rocks. Note 
this paragraph, credited to Eaaai Politique sur Vlale 
de Cuba: "Petroleum leaks out in some, indeed in 
numberless places in this delightful island, from amidst 
the fissures of the serpentine, and perhaps has deeply- 
seated sources. We are acquainted with abundant 
springs of petroleum between Holguin and Mayari, in 
the eastern end of the island, and also possess notices 
of others in the direction of Santiago de Cuba." The 
entire series of the West India and Windward islands 
present phenomena of petroleum springs, beds or 
veins of asphaltum, and accumulations of mineral 
pitch. 

Thus no country seems to be without its proper 
share of oil. In the books, petroleum springs are of 
record centuries old. It has been long honored for 
medicinal virtues and healing charms. It was known, 
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too, that it was inflammable, combustible, illaminatiya 
Bat only four years have passed since a knowledge of 
its importance as a new substance in the world's com- 
merce, and as a new necessity in the world's wants, 
was known to mankind. 

" Fortune,'* says the Philadelphia Preas^ " may be 
fickle, but she is not fastidious, as is attested by her 
impartial smile on the votary who hails from the re- 
gion of dripping derricks, equally with the dapper 
suitor from the stock-market. Human nature, how- 
ever, is covetous, and speculation is epidemic and cos- 
mopolitan. Hence the Yenango region is not to be 
left in undisturbed possession of the market, nor will 
fortune confine her favors to one spot, when other lo- 
calities exhibit the product of their wells, and become 
basins in confederated oildom. In fact, new territory 
has been added to the dominion of oil as fast as Gari- 
baldi made the conquest of old States in the Italian 
revolution. And soon the general market will receive an 
oil supply from both shores of the American continent, 
and from islands in the sea, for petroleum flows from 
many cavities in many lands." 

Much of the present wide-spread excitement has 
been occasioned by the discovery of what are called 
surface indications of the presence of oil. These are 
generally of natural origin, but they have somefimes 
been produced artificially, at the cost of from a single 
gallon to that of a whole barrel. Professor Wright is 
very positive in relation to the natural indications. 
He says : 

"The indications of the presence of oil in any par- 
ticular locality are frequently deceptive. In the vicinity 
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of Niagara it has been formd in drops in fossil coral, ' 
and inclosed in rock-crystal; jet no one having the 
proper knowledge on the subject would expect to find 
it in that locality in sufficient amount to make it an 
object of conmierce. The same remarks will apply'to 
the presence of oil -on the surface of the water of 
springs, weUs, Ac, although of much importance in 
connection with other indications. Kor is the presence 
of inflammable gas in springs and wells of itself a 
certain indication of .the presence of oil 'in the rocks 
from which it has its origin. The presence of a good 
quality of bituminous coal is still less so. In fact, no 
single indication can be relied upon as an evidence of 
the presence of petroleum. 

^^ An intimate acquaintance with all the facts con- 
nected with the various localities in which oil has 
been found, together with a knowledge of the geology 
and chemistry relating to the subject, are absolutely 
essential before any thing like a correct opinion can be 
formed as to the presence or absence of mineral oil in" 
any particular formation. A familiarity with the . 
topography of one oil-region is of little or no value of 
itself in enabling a person to decide as to the presence 
of oil in a locality remote from the one in which 
special experience has been acquired. Some localities 
which were considered the most unpromising, after a 
superficial examination, have yielded the largest quan- 
tities of oil. ' 

" The subject of petroleum is exciting no small de- 
gree of interest in ^Kentucky at the present time ; and 
it is remarkable that a subject of such vast importance 
should have been neglected, especially when it is 
known that there is hardly any part of the State that 
will not yield that substance when the proper efforts 
are made for its collection. All that part of the State 

19» 
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included between the Big Sandj, Licking, and Ohio 
rivers may be regarded as oil-territory, which will be 
found in no respect inferior to the oil-regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. This region embraces more or less of no fewer 
than twelve or thirteen of the largest connties in Ken- 
tucky, any one of which is nearly or quite as large as 
the entire oil-producing lands of Pennsylvania. The 
oil-territory on Green river and other localities is on 
a still larger scale, and will, by the display of the pro- 
per degree of enterprise, become the source of incal- 
culable wealth." 

But if it be thus seen that oil exists in a thousand 
places, with the additional certainty of its coming into 
market in vastly increased quantities, it does not fol-^ 
low that the world is destined to have so great a sup« 
ply as to render its production unprofitable. This 
branch of the subject is too important to receive 
full attention here. Profeapor Wright assures us 
that — 

" n all these sources of oil were in active opera- 
tion, there need be no fear of an over-supply, for 
the many uses to which its different constituents are 
applied, and the new applications that are made of 
it almost every day, will, for all time to come, make 
the demand greater than the supply. The employ- 
ment of coal-oil as a substitute for coal by ocean 
steamships, would consume all that is now procured 
in Pennsylvania. Already a patent for this purpose 
has been applied for in England. Fuel of this kind 
will enable a ship to steam from New York to 
China, without stopping for a fresh supply; the 
bulk being much less, and the heating power more 
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intense. ^Nearly fifty different prodacts and edncts 
have already been obtained from petroleum, and 
many more will undoubtedly be discovered, which 
will still farther enhance the value of this truly 
protean substance." 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

No reliable statistics— ^E^gnres from yarious soiuroes— What is the 
daily yield ? — ^The custom-house retnms— Will the sappl j of oil 
contiiiae? — niostrations — A sncoessfid company — Ancient ool- 
springs of other coontries. 

A CABEFUL examination of the mass of matter placed 
in the editor's hands for examination and arrangement^ 
leads him to conclude that there are very few reliable 
statistics existing, touching the extent and productiveness 
of the oil-business. There are figures given by a mul- 
titude of anonymous writers, as if they had obtained 
them from official sources. Though each gives his 
statement with great apparent confidence, yet no two 
are found to agree, showing that there could be no 
common fountain of correct information to which all 
could resort. These discrepancies will be noticed as 
the reader examines the succeeding pages. To recon- 
cile them with each other would be a difficult, if not 
an impossible task. 

A recent writer says the amount of capital repre- 
sented by companies organized in the principal cities 
of the North amounts now to about $340,000,000, be- 
sides companies forming of about $20,000,000. In 
addition to this sum, it is estimated that upwards of 
$100,000,000 are invested in private enterprises for the 
development of petroleum lands. The petroleum in- 
terest of the United States may therefore safely be set 
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down as representing $450,000,000 of capital. The 
tempting advantages of this species of secnrity are at- 
tracting towards it mnch of the capital hitherto nsed 
in railway speculations. Many of these companies 
have not had time to develop their properties, but are 
doing so rapidly, and the receipts of oil may be, there- 
fore, expected to increase during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1865. Some idea pay be formed of the magni- 
tude and profitableness of petroleum, by the official 
statement, that the number of barrels of oil received 
into Philadelphia in the year 1864, was 420,714, 
against 595,831, in 1863. The decrease of 185,117 
barrels in Philadelphia receipts the past year, compared 
with 1863, is owing to the enterprise of New York, and 
its superiority as a market, which are taking the busi- 
ness from Philadelphia. The petroleum fever only 
began in New York about ten months ago, and pre- 
vious to that Philadelphia and Boston enjoyed almost 
undisturbed possession of the trade. The annual 
amount of the oil-product from the old wells is suf- 
ficient to pay over 12 per cent, per annum on the ag- 
gregate total of $450,000,000 estimated nominal capital 
invested in the business. The production of the cur- 
rent year, 1865, is estimated to reach $75,000,000. 

The expense attending the production of petroleum 
is so trifling, that the nation profits by it more than 
from any mining or railway operations. The income 
of $75,000,000 will not cost probably over $2,000,000, 
in expenses. Gold, silver, and coal-mining costs about 
sixty to seventy per cent, for working-expenses. This 
last year's oil product has paid a larger sum in divi- 
dends than the whole railway companies of the United 
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States. The petroleum product of the United States 
promises to rival in amount the whole cotton crop of 
the Sonth. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade, in its annual re- 
port for 1864, presents a few facts concerning the great 
wealth of the State, which serve as illustrations of 
what we know, and as indications of what the value of 
our products in the future may be. They estimate 
that in the year 1864 the coal product alone amounted 
to 9,876,174 tons of anthracite, 422,992 tons of semi- 
anthracite, and 2,399,346 tons of bituminous ; in all, 
12,698,532 tons, valued at $69,821,926. The product 
of iron wjas valued at $54,784,997 ; and that of petro- 
leum at $46,912,480. These three staples, therefore, 
have yielded the enormous sum of $171,516,353 in a 
single year. This, too, in a year of scarce labor, high 
wages, and of a war which might be presumed to en- 
gross all the energies of our people. The production of 
one of the three articles named — petroleum — ^may be 
said to be in its infancy, and every year will see the 
amount and value of it greatly augmented. 

The positive cash values of these enormous produc- 
tions are but part of the benefits they aflford to us. 
The taxes upon them yield to the Federal Government 
a revenue of several millions. The State, likewise, re- 
ceives from the companies a large revenue. Industry, 
population, and enterprise of every kind and variety 
are promoted by them. Farmers, merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, railroad companies, steamboat owners, 
and all others engaged in business, derive advantage 
therefrom. Even the humblest class of laborers profit 
by the rapid development of our subterranean wealth. 
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Ko gold-prodacing land known has ever gained so 
much in a single year from its mineral products, as has 
Pennsylvania in the year 1864, from its* homelier, but 
valuable treasures. And this is only a beginning. 
There are people now bom who will live to see this 
amount multiplied ten or twenty fold. Pennsylvania 
is now the richest State in the Union. But at the rate 
at which she is now advancing, she will soon leave all 
the others so far behind, that comparisons will be 
ridiculous. 

A third authority says that the average actual yield 
of oil in the Pennsylvania oil-region is, of course, 
greatly exaggerated in the estimates and imaginations 
of most parties who have read of the subject, and heard 
it talked of in a general way. 

It is presumed by those who have most closely 
watched the development of the oil product from the 
first, that whereas the yield in 1862 was from ten to 
twelve thousand barrels per day, it is now not more than 
six thousand barrels. It is probable that the former 
yield even exceeded the amount named, as during 
1862 all the large flowing- wells then struck were pre- 
vented from running their full quantity, owing to the 
merely nominal price of and demand for the oil. Now, 
all the wells in the region are permitted and aided to 
deliver to their utmost capacity. 

This decrease in the yield of a territory where, for 
more than four years, the number of oil-wells has been 
increasing, appears, at the first glance, quite inexplica- 
ble upon any other ground than that the supply of oil 
is becoming exhausted. A subject so important merits, 
of course, a more thorough consideration than can here 
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be given to it ; yet a brief history of oil-mining from 
its commencement will suffice to show that the de- 
crease of the supply has been chiefly owing to causes 
which have no longer any terror for those perfectly 
acquainted with the business. 

The mining of petroleum b^an as a business in 
1860, but did not prove very successful until 1861. 
The first well was sunk in 1869, by Eveleth & Bissell^ 
near Titusville. It yielded some eight barrels per day. 
In the summer of 186i, a number of flowing-wells 
were opened on the Buchanan, Blood, Tarr, McEIhenny, 
and other farms, on Oil creek. The consumption of 
the article was yet very small, while the production was 
suddenly increased from about a hundred .and fifty 
barrels daily, in February, to some two thousand five 
hundred barrels daily, in August, and more than six 
thousand barrels daily, in December of the same year. 
The spring of 1863 was signalized by a much larger 
increase. The price of crude oil was reduced from 
twenty-five cents to less than one cent per ,gallon in 
the same time. But excessive cheapness forced con- 
sumption, both in this country and abroad, with un- 
paralled rapidity, so that, in the latter months of 1862, 
there occurred a large but spasmodic rise in the value 
of the oil. He unrenrunerative prices which had 
hitherto prevailed checked production, causing all small 
wells and interests to be abandoned. The year 1863 
saw rising, although heavily fluctuating, prices. This 
state of the market continued, merging into a more 
even upward graduation of values through the year 
1864, when crude oil sold at one time as high as $13.50 
per barrel, at the wells. 
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The large flowing- wells have generally stopped after 
twenty-five or thirty months' flow. Some few have 
continued, with diminished volume, over three years. 
The pumping-wells have averaged about the same du- 
ration. In 1863, and until the latter part of ISQ^^ 
comparatively few new wells were sunk. During this 
period many wells gave out, and many were aban- 
doned. It was never ascertained, until within the past 
eight months, that wells which had ceased to produce 
oil could be made to resume their yield. This fact is 
now established. A great many wells that were con- 
sidered exhausted have been resuscitated, and are now 
yielding very considerable quantities of oil. Among 
the noted instances are the Empire well, on the 
McElhenny farm, now flowing, under the pressure of 
an air-pump, a hundred barrels per day ; the Buckeye 
well on the same farm ; the old Sherman well, on the 
Sherman flats ; and the old Phillips well, on the Tarr 
farm ; while the great Phillips well, on that farm, has 
spontaneously resumed its flow, after occasional inter- 
ruptions, since October, 1861. Wells are caused to flow 
spontaneously by the pressure of naphtha gas within 
the earth being greater than the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. When this greater pressure is reduced by 
exhaustion to an equilibrium with the atmospheric 
pressure, the flow ceases until artificial pressure is ap- 
plied, or until a fresh accumulation of the gas causes 
a resumption of the flow. 

It may be safely said, then, that it is, up to this time, 
not the exhaustion of the oil, but the exhaustion of 
the gas which elevates the oil, that has produced an 
embarrassment to-oil mining which threatened at one 
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time to hazard its success, bat which is now obviated 
by the application of new and efficient inventions. 
Tlie many instances in which wells have been resusci- 
tated after apparent failure, have led observing oil- 
producers to believe that good oil-lands will yield the 
article to an indefinite future period. In this belief 
they are strengthened by what will seem the strange 
announcement of a vastly longer experience in other 
countries. 

In the early part of the present century, petroleum 
springs were yielding in the Ionian islands. But those 
evidences which bear more directly and positively 
upon the subject are found in Burmah. English 
newspapers have stated, during the past year, that 
the petroleum wells of Burmah have yielded an un- 
failing supply for many generations ; and that the 
article has been used by the Burmese for illuminating 
and other purposes, in its crude or original state, to 
the extent of several hundred thousand hogsheads per 
annum. Sims, in his history of Avah, says that the 
petroleum wells and springs near Rangoon, in Burmah, 
have produced annually some 400,000 hogsheads for 
more than three centuries. These wells are still in 
operation ; and a native Burmese, now being educated 
near Warren, Pennsylvania, for a missionary to his 
native country, relates some interesting facts concern- 
ing them, and the mode of mining petroleum in that 
country. There are about three hundred of these 
wells, which average a daily yield of from seven to 
ten barrels each. Pits are sunk from two to three 
hundred feet deep. The oil accumulates in the pits 
with water, and is raised to the surface by means 
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of stone or earthen pots, attached to a rope running 
over a pulley. This manner of obtaining the oil ap- 
pears clumsy enough to us, who make steam-pumps 
perform the work. 

The infinity of uses which are continually being 
found for petroleum, the necessity which it has become 
as an illuminating and lubricating article, the cheap- 
ness of it as fuel for locomotives, steamers, even house- 
hold fires, compared with coal or wood, are facts which, 
owing to the uncertain character of the times, do not 
indeed enable any one to prophesy confidently on the 
subject, but are encouraging bases of calculation. 

The Cleveland Leader^ referring to the oil pro- 
duct, holds this language : " The business has already 
become so extensive, that petroleum furnishes that me- 
dium of exchange with foreign countries which was 
lost in the cotton kept out of market by the rebellion. 
In 18^2, the entire exports amounted to 10,182,020 
gallons ; in ten months of 1863, to 26,070,569 gallons ; 
and since the 1st of January, 1864, to 30,182,020 gal- 
lons. In its magnitude it already competes with the 
coal and iron interests of that State. The estin^ated 
value of the petroleum found in Pennsylvania during 
the last twelve months, is two millions of barrels, 
which at $11 a barrel, a high averaige, was worth at 
the wells twenty-two millions of dollars. 

" The pig-iron interest of Pennsylvania during the 
same time amounted to 700,000 tons, which, at an 
average of $50 per ton, produced $37,500,000. The 
coal product for the same time is estimated at 
12,000,000 tons. This, at an average price of $6.50 
per ton, would make $78,000,000. The grand total 
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of coal, iron, and oil would therefore reach the enor- 
mous sum of $130,000,000. These figures show that 
petroleum which has been comparativelj but a few 
months in development, promises in the course of the 
next year to take precedence of both iron and coal in 
Pennsylvania. 

''Arrangements are being made for sinking a vast 
number of wells during the coming summer, so that 
in one year from this time the number of wells in 
operation will be three or four times those now pump- 
ing or flowing. In addition to this are the regions in 
Southern Ohio, Western Virginia, and Eastern Ken- 
tucky, that promise to make vast additions to the 
amount of oil already produced. No one can form 
any adequate idea of what will be the results when 
the production of oil reaches a point far beyond its 
present position. It will, if we are not much mistaken, 
attain during the coming year a value four times the 
present annual aggregate, and thus materially aid in 
keeping down foreign exchange, besides adding im- 
mensely to the material interests of the country. As 
yet there have been no statistics that have shown the 
actual amount of oil produced. It is estimated at 
from four to five millions of barrels." 

In speaking of the growing demand at home and 
abroad, the New York Worlds in January, 1865, says : 

" It is used not only for lubricating and illuminating, 
but in the manufacture of soap and other finer articles 
of toilet use, while some of the most beautiful shades 
of colors ever known are being, by chemical process, 
extracted therefrom. And besides all this the residuum 
is now being brought into use as a steam generator, to 
navigate the ocean, with most flattering promise of 
success. The cities of Moscow and St Petersburg are 
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now lit with petroleum exported from this conntry. 
The increase of exports of petroleum from the United 
States in 1864 was 20,947,826 gallons more than in 
1862, and it is now in a great measure taking the place 
of gold for the purchase of European goods and settle' 
ment of foreign claims.^ 

Another authority, about the same date, declared 
that " the estimated oil product of Venango county, 
Pennsylvania, is at least ten thousand barrels daily. 
This, at the average price of ten dollars at the wells, 
which is a low average, will give one hundred thousand 
dollars a day, or over thirty-one million dollars a year. 
The number of wells on Oil creek in July, 1862, was 
seven hundred ! At the present time the number of 
wells down, and going down, in the county, is esti- 
mated at between three and four thousand." 

A Cincinnati paper takes its turn in supplying sta- 
tistics, as follows : * 

" Before the close of the year 1860, the number of 
wells and borings was estimated to be about two 
thousand, of which seventy-four of the larger ones 
were producing daily, by the aid pf pumps, an aggre- 
gate of eleven hundred and sixty-five barrels of crude- 
oil, worth, at twenty cents a gallon, about ten thousand 
dollars. Wells were soon sunk to the depth of five or 
six hundred feet, and the flow of p^roleum became so 
profuse that no less than three thousand barrels were 
obtained in a day from a single well, the less produc- 
tive ones yielding from fifteen to twenty barrels per 
day. In several instances extraordinary means were 
found necessary to check and control the flow, which 
is now regulated in such wells according to the state 
of the market, by strong tubing and stop-cocks. The 
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quantity sent to market by the Sunbury and Erie rafl- 
' road from the Pennsylvania oil-region, which has thus 
far been the principal source, increased from 325 
barrels in 1869 to 134,927 barrels in 1861. The whole 
quantity shipped in the last-mentioned year was nearly 
600,000 barrels. The present capacity of the wells is 
estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 barrels per week. So 
important, however, have the operations in this article 
become, that a railroad, we understand, has been char- 
tered in Pennsylvania, exclusively for the transporta- 
tion of the oil to market. From a recent number of 
the Register J a newspaper published at Oil City, we 
copy the following statement respecting the product of 
petroleum in that vicinity : " We learn that the num- 
ber of wells now flowing is seventy-five ; the number 
of wells that formerly flowed and pumped is sixty-two ; 
the number of wells sunk and commenced is three 
hundred and fifty-eight ; total, four hundred and 
ninety-five. The amount of oil shipped is set down 
at 1,000,000 barrels ; amount on hand to date, 92,460 
barrels ; present amount of daily flow, 6,717 barrels. 
The average value of the oil, at $1 per barrel, is 
$1,092,000 ; average cost of wells, at $1,000 each, is 
$495,000 ; machinery, building, &c., from $600 to $700 
each, $600,000. The total number of refiners is twenty- 
five. The detailed report of the condition of the wells 
shows that productions are on the increase. With in- 
creased facilities for getting it to the seaboard at a 
cheap rate for transportation, the operations will 
doubtless become much more extended than at present" 

In the number of Hunt's Merchants' Magazine for 
February, 1865, is an article by Mr. Ira Tayler. This 
gentleman says that "the quantity of oil produced 
now does not materially differ from that of two years 
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ago— yiz., about six thonsand barrels daily, a little short 
perhaps. From this fact some have leaped to the no- 
warrantable conclusion, that the maximum capacity for 
daily production was then reached. They argue that 
the number of wells has been greatly increased, but 
the quantity received is nearly constant. Therefore, 
more oil cannot be procured by increasing the number 
of wells." 

To counteract the discouragement likely to follow 
such a conclusion, Mr. Tayler adds : 

" Now we need but a moment's reflection, and an 
appeal to a fact or two, in order to expose the fallacy 
of such a conclusion. First, the number of producing 
wells now is not so much greater than two years ago, 
as would at first sight appear. Old abtodoned der- 
ricks, over wells which were producing oil two years 
ago, are very abundant; all along Oil creek for miles, 
along French creek for miles, and along the Alleghany 
river for miles, these abandoned wells outnumber the 
wells producing oil to-day. To the inquiry, wherever 
made, ' Why are these wells idle V but one answer is 
given, viz.: 'They were abandoned two years ago, 
many of them at the time of their abandonment yield- 
ing thirty to forty barrels per day. But cooperage 
could not be obtained, and oil was worthless. The 
owners were obliged to leave them. Many of the 
owners have since gone into the army.' This tells half 
the tale. The other half is as follows : All great spout- 
ing and flowing wells act either from hydrostatic or 
pneumatic pressure, or both. In either case the vent 
made by the well gradually reduces the force, and the 
well as gradually declines in its productiveness. This 
is the universal history of these wells. But it is a no 
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less noticeable fact, that fewer new wells are great 
spaiUers than formerly. On the other hand, pumping* 
wells, especially those of moderate productiveness, are 
very constant in their yield, scarcely diminishing their 
primary quantity in years. I conclude, therefore, that 
the daily product might be indefinitely increased." 

While Mr. Tayler thus concedes that the daily yield 
of oil may be increased without limit, he denies that 
there can be any addition made to the aggregate 
amount or quantity. He says : 

" That is fixed, is limited, under every view of the 
question of origin. If the quantity ia definite, as is 
that of coal, iron ore, gold, silver, and the like, then, 
like them it is exhaustible, not only in special local- 
ities, but as a whole. If, on the other hand, it is a 
product of constant evolution, generated deep in the 
earth's secret laboratory, then is it exhaustible when- 
ever the draft exceeds the production, just as the an- 
nual fruits of the earth are exhaustible whenever con- 
sumption exceeds production. Neither will it avail 
here to assume that its production exceeds any assign- 
able amount of consumption. In that event, its accu- 
mulation in past ages would, or at least should, have 
overflowed its rocky reservoirs, and caused an inunda- 
tion of oil, long geologic 5ras since. It is a very 
favorite and fashionable expression with the world, 
and even with many acute writers on scientific sub- 
jects, to say of this or of that mineral, " It is abso- 
lutely inexhaustible !" Thus they say of iron, of coal, 
of the fertility of some soils, &c., &c. ; and thus many 
say and affect to believe of oil. Still, it requires no 
great engineering acumen to demonstrate not only the 
contrary, but even to show haw many years any given 
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nUneralj as eaal, wiU last any specified wwnJbry^ as 
JSkffland/ar indanee, Tnie, we do not yet know how 
large a portion (^ the earth^s snrface-rocks is oil-bear- 
ing. For myself, I am persuaded that it will eventu- 
ally be fonnd about as extensive as coal in territory. 
Diseovery, thus far, seems to cling to the skirts of 
bituminous coal r^ons. It may prove that the oil 
regions and the bituminous coal regions will be found 
everywhere conterminous. With the present light we 
have, I do not think geol<^sts would commit a very 
great blunder should they encourage enterprise to seek 
for it in all such localities, and stand non-committal 
with respect to other localities. Still, wherever we 
have the bituminous coal resting on other strata than 
the upper Devonian, I confess to some 'doubts, and I 
would be slow to commit myself beforehand." 

As the owner of a single share of oil-stock is inter- 
ested in knowing whether the supply is likely to con- 
tinue, it will be useful to give some additional extracts 
from the same writer. 

" In boring for a well, no man expects to find oil 
until he has reached and passed through a whitish 
sand-rock, lying at depths varying from seventy-five 
to two hundred and seventy-five feet in the valleys. 
This is called, by way of distinction, the first sand- 
rock, although the borer may have passed through a 
dozen different sand-rocks alternating with shales, be- 
fore having reached the sand-rock. Yery generally, 
a well, stopped after having penetrated this rock, 
yields a heavy thick oil, considered specially valuable 
for lubricating purposes, and commanding nearly 
double the market value of the light oils. From one 
handred to two hundred feet below this lies another, 
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very similar, and called the second sand-rock. Hav- 
ing penetrated throngh this, the borer is usually re- 
warded with another show of oil. This, too, is a heavy 
oil, thongh not commonly so heavy as the former. 
From this rock is produced nearly all the wells along 
the Alleghany river, while the wells on French creek 
are nearly all completed in the first sand-rock. 

" But, to reach the great oil-fountains, the drill must 
make another plunge of from one hundred tc two hun- 
dred feet, when a ' third sand-rock' is reached. From 
beneath this rock out gushes the pure, limpid light 
oil. Here, too, are reached most, if not all, the great 
flowing, or rather spouting wells ; some of them having 
deluged the land at first with three thousand barrels 
per day — the Empire well, for instance. The wells of 
Oil creek are mostly in this rock. Here, then, we have 
perforations through a series of sand-rocks and clay 
shales, until a certain sand-rock is reached, under 
which lies the greasy treasure. Let it be noticed that 
in all this descent into the bowels of the earth, no 
limestone is reached in this region of country." 

Mr. Tayler says the wells do not all speak the same 
language, or tell the same tale ; though their reports, 
however various, are susceptible of classification, quite 
clear and intelligible. These reports are of two dis- 
tinct classes — viz., cavernous accumulations of oil, and 
shaly accumulations of oil. 

" When the Noble well was bored, for seven long 
days and nights, down rushed the waters, down rushed 
the oil, and down rushed the gases. Probably Mr. 
Noble thought he had struck a short route to China, 
or OT the other place below ; and he might have been 
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pardoned, if the thought of putting a telegraph wire 
down through to the Celestials began to suggest itself 
to his excited mind, apparently disappointed in his 
dream of wealth from the flow of the coveted grease. 
But, lo I if he had been amazed and chagrined during 
the first seven days at the swallowing up of all his 
hopes in a fathomless abyss, he was no less astonished 
and delighted on the eighth day, when he saw the 
liquid wealth suddenly rise with a snort and a E^lutter, 
and shoot up at the enormous rate of two thousand 
five hundred barrels per day. Other proofs ^of caverns 
are abundant, especially of caverns in the forms of 
rifts and chasms. Intermitting wells also show the 
fact of caverns. For instance, one well flows a good 
stream, gradually diminishes, ceases, and then gradu- 
ally commences, fncreases, reaches its maximum flow, 
and then, as before, gradually declines. The periods 
in this case are eleven minutes flow, and fifteen min- 
utes rest. On the contrary, most wells, I think, give 
proofs of being supplied with oil from shales. The 
gradual manner in which it evidently reaches the tube, 
shows that it results from percolation through some 
partially retaining substance. That shales are there 
the borer knows ; for he brought up their triturated 
debris, while reason also affirms it must be so." 

The same number of the magazine referred to, says, 
that " notwithstanding the petroleum interest has ap- 
parently attracted a very large amount of capital dur- 
ing the past year, still the quantity produced has not 
increased." It proceeds to prove this by giving the 
following table of the amount taken for consumption 
at New York, and exported from New York, Boston, 
&c., during 1863 and 1864:: 
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588,804 barrels. 
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(( 
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1868. 

Exported from New York . . 488,690 
Taken for consumption in 

New York 814^481 

Philadelphia, exported 184,898 

Boston, ** .... 51,285 

Baltimore, ** 22,896 

Portland, ** .... 8,562 

Total.... 1,020,747 .. 1,086,916 " 

This showing may be assumed as the most trust- 
worthy that has yet been published. The editor of the 
magazine observes : 

" We thus see no material change. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that the increase of capital, the past year, 
actually employed in producing petroleum, is not so 
great as at first sight might be supposed. Very many 
companies, to be sure, have been formed, and of large 
nominal capital, but very few of them have their stock 
all taken up, and much of the money that has been paid 
in has been given to those organizing the companies 
for the land they have purchased, while another large 
portion of it is paid out in commissions. But, besides 
this, very little of the land upon which the new com- 
panies are based, has, as yet, been developed. It re- 
quires time to accomplish much in that way. The 
coming year, however, must show the effect of these 
new investments. Thus far, production has not kept 
pace with the growing demand, and prices, therefore, 
have ruled high." 

By examining the following table of exports for three 
years, copied from the " Shipping List," and without 
doubt, entirely correct, the reader will discover that 
the world stands, apparently, in as much need of petro- 
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lenm as it does of cotton. The increase of production 
must have been enormous, to enable the country to 
export so greatly increased a quantity. 



Export of Grudb ajstd Befdjied (mcLUDiNa Naphtha, mxs.), from 
y, New York, for the Years 1864, 18S3, Aim 1862. 



xnoM, 



iona. 

0ibraltax 

Oporto 

Palermo 

Genoa and Leghorn. . . 

Trieste 

Alexandria, Egypt. 

Lisbon 

Ganarjr IdandH. 

Madeira 

Bilboa. 

China and East Indies. 

Africa 

AofltraUa 



To LiYerpooL 

London 

Glasgow, &C 

Bristol 

Fahnonth, E ' 

Grangemouth, E. 

Cork, &C. 

Bowling, E 

Havre 

MarseiUes 

Cettee 

Dunkirk. 

Dieppe 

Bouen 

Antwerp 

Bremen ^ 

Amsterdam 

Hamburg a. . 

Rotterdam 

Gottenburg 

Cronstadt. 

Cadiz and Malaga 

Tarrairona and Alicante. 



1864. 
GftUona. 



734,755 

1,430,710 

868,402 

29,124 

316,402 



3,310,362 

87,164 

2,324,017 

1,982,076 

4,800 

232,803 

79^81 



4,149,821 

971,905 

77,041 

1,186,080 

582,926 

33,813 

400,376 

68,474 

16,823 

25,600 

89,181 

17,474 

7,983 

679,603 

165,175 

4,000 

167,195 

3,368 



2,500 

34,338 

25,195 

877,8841 



1868. 
GalloDS. 



2,156,851 

2,676,381 

414,943 

71,912 

626,176 

42^,334 

1,632,257 

1,774,890 
1,167,898 



46,000 

143,646 

2,692,674 

903,004 

436 

1,486,155 

757,249 



88,060 
38,284 
83,000 



308,450 

2,239 

57,115 

899,674 
8,000 



64,662 

5,125 

490 



86,942 

12,230 

004,166 



1868. 
OalloiUb 



1,781,377 

1,138,399 

24,181 



299,856 

195 

791,221 

135,765 

200 

2,700 

61,690 



823,090 
452,522 

229,884 
16,988 
81,960 



167 

8,990 
21,000 



1,296 
430 

8,970 

655 

888»622 
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Otago, N. Z 

Sydney, N. a W 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Cuba .^ 

Argentine Republic 

Cisplatine Republic 

Chile 

Peru 

BritiBh Honduras 

British Guiana 

British West Indies 

British North America Colonies. . . 

Danish West Indies 

Dutch West Indies 

French West Indies 

Hayti 

Central America 

Venezuela 

New Grenada 

Porto Rico 



Total 



1864 
Gallons. 



10,810 

97,880 

149,676 

112,986 

418,034 

20,360 

78,552 

92,550 

169,061 

6,072 

7,881 

.70,976 

28.902 

8,463 

26.638 

16,020 

7,088 

993 

28,583 

57,490 

20,026 



21,335,784 



1868. 
Gallons. 



6,500 
48,013 

160,152 
69,481 

356,4361 
24,470, 

117,626 
66,550 

256,4071 

440 

15,104 

60,931 

16,995 

31,503 

12,148 

9,104 

12,064 

456 

15,455 

107,837 
59,439 



19,547,604 



1863. 
Gallons. 



7,850 

113,760 

64,967 

18,616 

21«,680 

7,390 

13,217 

17,898 

66,011 



9,396 

18,888 

2,943 

4,102 

7,117 

2,382 

4,856 

1,764 

1,094 

87,058 

25,244 



6,720,213 



Total Ezfobt in 1864, 1803, and 1862. 



WHBBS raoM. 



From New Tork 

From Boston 

From Philadelphia 

From Baltimore 

From Portland 

Total export from the United States 



1864. 
Gallons. 



21,335,784 

1,696,807. 

7,760,148 

929,971 

70,762 



31,792,972 



1863. 
Gallons. 



19,547,604 

2,049.431 

5,396,738 

915,866 

342,082 



1862. 
Gallons. 



28,250,721 



6,720,278 

1,071,100 

2,800,972 

174,830-- 

120,250 



10,387,701 



There was also exported, from Cleveland direct to Liverpool, 
80,000 gaUons refined. * 

These revelations of the custom-house are infinitely 
more authoritative than the contradictory figures given 
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from other sonrces. So far as the exports show, the 
question of an increase of production is beyond doubt. 
Mr. Taylor's estimate of a production of 6,000 barrels 
daily, would give, at 40 gallons to the barrel, 87,600,000 
gallons, of which it seems nearly 32,000,000 were ex- 
portQd last year, leaving some 55,000,000 gallons for 
home consumption. 

How vast a revolution has already been produced 
in some parts of Europe by the American oil-deluge, 
may be seen by the following extract from a London 
letter to the New York Herald : 

" Tour new kingdom of Petrolia is creating one or 
two small revolutions in Europe. It has struck one 
branch of industry that few would suspect was in 
danger. Letters from Italy say that the advent of 
American coal-oil has so reduced the demand for olive- 
oil that there is no profit in their olive orchards, and 
that no more will be planted, while the old ones are, 
many of them, being cut down. You know that olive- 
oil is -used in the south of Europe for purposes of illu- 
mination, for lubrication, and numerous household and 
manufacturing purposes, as well as for the table. For 
most of these purposes, coal-oil is both better and 
cheaper. The grease from the Ohio pig adulterated 
much olive-oil heretofore, and cheapened it; and now 
the new oil is going to come in and complete the 
destruction of one of the most ancient agricultural pur- 
suits of the shores of the Mediterranean, the Levant, 
and the East — a production noted since before the 
time of our Saviour. 

" Here, in England, the results seem destined to be 
quite as great. No oil-wells or deposits have been 
found as yet, and as the coal-mines are many of them 
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from two to four thousand feet deep, it may be safely 
inferred that little or none of the petroleum exists 
under the surface of these islands. There are, how- 
ever, three coal-mines in Wales that produce coal, that 
by heat and distillation yields good coal-oil. And 
these mines have already been laid under contribution 
by an enterprising American, who has contracted for 
all the coal-produce for fifty years. "When his engines, 
furnaces, and machinery are all completed, he expects 
to use five hundred tons a day, and out of each ton to 
make from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
gallons of oil, at a net profit of a pound sterling ($5) a 
ton." 

A more important question is — Will the supply con- 
tinue? On this depends the pecuniary fate of the 
thousands who have invested largely and blindly in 
the numerous companies afloat. It is quite certain that 
the flow of oil has been known in Pennsylvania ever 
since the country was penetrated by the whites. As 
" Seneca oil" and " Genesee oil" it was used by the natives 
in their religious ceremonies, and as a niedicament for 
wounds, &c. A perennial flow of oil has been known 
to exist on Oil creek for a century. For the last forty 
years the spring has been inclosed in a vat, or struc- 
ture of wood and stones, which was daily skimmed by 
the proprietor, and made the source of considerable 
revenue. Extensive diggings in this region were made 
by the French more than a- century since, while that 
nation held the valley of the Mississippi. They were 
evidently made with a view to ascertain the basis or 
source of what, no doubt, impressed the French oflBcers 
as a most interesting and curious development of the 
bounty of nature. Petroleum, doubtless, formed an 
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article of considerable traffic between the Indians and 
traders of that regioji ;• as there may be seen, in some 
old acconnt-books of the last century, " gallons" and 
** kegs" of Seneca oil credited to Indians. 

During the examination which preceded the sinking 
of the first well, sunk by Mr. Drake, some extraordi- 
nary discoveries were made, which, it is believed, have 
never before been alluded to in print. Numerous pits 
were found, distributed all along Oil creek, of the fol- 
lowing character ; the pits were from fifteen to twenty 
feet in depth, and from five to eight feet in diameter, 
carefully walled around their sides with jointed wooden 
beams, which the petroleum in the soil had completely 
preserved from decay. It was evident at once that 
this joiner-work could not have been done by Indians. 
Inquiry among the Cornplanter Indians, in the vicinity, 
developed the fact that a tradition existed in the tribe, 
to the effect that another and a different race had long 
ago inhabited the soil, and dug these pits for the oil 
that even yet collected in them. This race may be 
identified with that supposed to have built the western 
mounds. 

An unknown writer in a Pittsburgh paper of forty 
years ago, labored to induce the corporative authorities 
of that city to light the streets with oil from the salt- 
springs, known there as Seneca oil, but now universally 
called petroleum. He describes it as the product of 
the coal formations, shows that the country thereabout 
is full of it, prophesies that it will come into general 
use, and even calculates the price of it per gallon. 
The lowness of the price, the writer thought, might be 
against collecting it as a commercial speculation, but 
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the use of it, he argues, will soon advance the price. 
It is remarkable that a scientific journal should at that 
time raise objections and cast discouragement upon 
ideas which now seem imbued with so much foresight 
and practical knowledge. 

The oil deposits of our country i^re evidently as old 
as the country itself. They must have been accumu- 
lating for mtfny centuries, and are probably still accu- 
mulating. As it required ages to gather them together, 
80 it will probably require ages to exhaust them. Such 
has been the case in other parts of the world. Petro- 
leum was known and employed to some extent by the 
ancients, having been mentioned by the father of his- 
tory twenty-three hundred years, ago, and by Greek 
and Boman writers of later date. In its more fluid 
form, as found on the shores of the Caspian sea, near 
the Irawaddy of Burmah, in Italy, and some parts of 
our country, it has borne the name of naphtha, while 
the more solid elements of the same substance pre- 
dominated in the articles known as asphaltum and 
bitumen, found abundantly in the Great Pitch lake of 
the island of Trinidad, near the Dead sea in Judea, 
and elsewhere. Petroleum is nearly identical in prop- 
erties with the artificial oils, which have been long de- 
rived from the destructive distillation of different 
minerals, as cannel-coal and brown-coal, or lignite, 
bituminous shales, sands, clays, peat, &c. 

Professor C. W. Wright, referring to the great un- 
certainties attendant on a search after oil, and the sub- 
sequent uncertainty of the supply continuing, makes 
these remarks : 

^' Courage is essential to the successful prosecution 
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of the oil business. Thus it is not unfrequent that an 
immense volume of water must be pumped out of a 
well before a flow of oil can be secured. In one in- 
stance I knew an obstinate old gentleman who perse- 
vered in the water-pumping operation long after his 
friends had despaired of procuring the precious liquid, 
when, finally, after having expended nearly the whole 
of his pecuniary resources, at the cjose of the sixth 
month he was rewarded by a flow (rf'^ equal to jfchat 
of the best flowing-well on Oil creek. 

" It is a matter of much speculation as to how long 
any particular locality will continue to yield a profit- 
able supply of petroleum. In Canada, some of the 
best wells have ceased to yield a sufficient amount to 
pay the expenses incurred in its extraction, and in 
other localities there has been a considerable diminu- 
tion in the fiow. 

" A well of water which has been exhausted may 
be refilled by a fall of rain, or from other sources. An 
oil-well has no such inexhaustible source upon which 
to draw. The processes by which coal-oil was devel- 
oped in the localities where it is discovered at present, 
are not now in operation ; for, although an exhausted 
well may gradually refill from neighboring reservoirs, 
the conditions necessary for its formation out of the 
remains of plants and animals have long ceased to 
exist. An approximate estimate might be formed by 
a knowledge of the composition of the rock in which 
the oil is discovered, and the relations which the dif- 
ferent strata bear to each other might throw additional 
light on the subject.'' 

This compilation will be found to contain numerous 
instances of wells having ceased to yield oil. In such 
cases the public rarely hear of the losses suffered. But 
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the snccessful operators are always known. The his- 
tory of the Columbia Company is one of the most re- 
markable on record, their saccess being dependent on 
the fact that their wells have yielded an undiminished 
supply of oil. The facts are taken from ^^ The Trade 
Circular.*' 

" The Columbia Oil Company was originally a firm 
under the style of Kitchie, Hardie & Company, con- 
sisting of some seven persons, who purchased the Story 
farm, containing nearly five hundred acres, at the out- 
burst of the petroleum development in Venango CQunty, 
for a few thousand dollars. In 1862 the company was 
organized, and purchased the Story farm from the firm 
of Eitchie, Hardie & Company for $128,000. The 
company was organized with a capital of $200,000, 
divided into ten thousand shares, of the par value of 
twenty dollars each. These shares sold in the market, 
during 1862, for from two dollars to ten dollars. The 
shares gradually increased in value, until, in March, 
1864, they were worth one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each. From the time of the organization, in 
1862, until March, 1864, dividends had been paid on 
the stock to the amount of $300,000. 

" In April, 1864, a further dividend of $80,000 ; in 
May, of $100,000 ; and in June, of $100,000, were 
paid, being $570,000, or nearly three times the original 
value of the stock. In June of 1864, the stock was 
enlarged ; that is, the original shares were called in, 
and fresh stock at par value of $50 per share, in the 
ratio of five shares of new stock for each original share, 
being issued to the holder thereof. From June until 
August the new stock advanced in price, until, in the 
latter month, it was worth one hundred . dollars per 
share, or double its par value ; and the stockholders 
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had received dividends in July and August to the 
amonnt of $225,000. 

Tlie dividends for September, October, November, 
and December, amounted to $400,000, being to parties 
who have held their original stock a payment of $120 
a share in dividends, in eighteen months. The person 
who paid one year and a half ago the original valne 
of $20 for 100 shares, and has held his stock, has 
received $12,000 dividends np to December, and 
from the profits on the increase of capital made in 
June last, obtained an accession to his stock of fonr 
hundred shares; which shares, although of fifty dol- 
lars par, are now worth, with his original 100 shares, 
$42,500, making a clear profit of $54,500 in eighteen 
months." 

Thus the question of legitimate profit in the oil 
business is wholly dependent on the continued pro- 
ductiveness of the wells. There have been vast profits 
realized, during the general excitement, by means 
very far from legitimate, «ome of which will be found 
recited in a subsequent chapter. 

The oil regions of the old world having continued 
to furnish constant supplies for many centuries, the 
presumption with many is thsCt those of this country 
will be found equally inexhaustible. The pitch used at 
Babel was made by evaporating petroleum. That of 
Babylon was obtained from the sulphur, brine, and 
oil-springs of Is, the products of which are still sold in 
the village of Hits. The catastrophe of Sodom and 
Gomorrah may have been intensified by the vast 
accumulations of rock-oil in the centre of the Dead 
se^ as on the surface of a heated, simmering brine- 
vat, where it is hardened by oxidation and drifted to 
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the surrounding shores. A similar phenomenon — a 
lake of pure petroleum — elicited the amazement of 
the Spaniards who discovered Trinidad. 

In a recent report of our Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, the following facts on this subject are given : 

" Oil-springs have been known and esteemed, and 
even worshipped, in every age, and many countries. 
Herodotus describes a bitumen spring in Zante, one of 
the Ionian Islands ; and probably this spring sufficed 
the Egyptian nation for their incessant religious use of 
petroleum for mummies. The Greek fire of more mod- 
em times was probably compounded of petroleum from 
the Zantean springs. Dioscorides tells us that rock- 
oil was collected in Sicily and burned in the lamps of 
Agrigentum. The classic home of naphtha is Baku, a 
high peninsula on the western shore of the Caspian 
sea, containing thirty-five villages and twenty thou- 
sand souls, rocky and sterile, without an attractive 
spot, without a stream, without one drop of sweet 
water, except what falls directly from the clouds, and 
without a tree. But coal-gas rises everywhere from a 
soil saturated with naphtha, and numerous volcanoes in 
action discharge volumes of mud. From the time of 
Zoroaster, the naphtha of Baku has been sent all over 
Asia for the* service of the sacred fire of the Parsees. 
The liquid streams spontaneously through the surface^ 
and rises wherever a hole is bored. But especially at 
Balegan, six miles from the capital village, the sides of 
the mountain stream with black oils, which collect in 
reservoirs constructed in an unknown ancient time; 
while not far off, a spring of white oil gushes from the 
foot. 

" Upon their festival occasions, the people pour tuns 
of this oil over the surface of tlie water in a bay of 
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the Caspian, and then set, as it were, earth, sea, and 
sky in a blaze of light. Sometimes far grander exhi- ' 
bitions take place naturally. In 1817, a column of 
flame, six hundred yards in diameter, broke out near 
Balegan, and roared with boiling brine and ejaculated 
rocks for eighteen days together, until it raised a 
mound nine hundred feet in height. Of course, the 
population use the oil for light and fuel, and coat 
their roofs with it. A clay pipe or hollow reed steeped 
in lime-water, set upright in the floor of a dwelling, 
serves as a natural and sufficient gas-pipe. The 
Ohebers bottle it for foreign use ; the Atecshjahns fire 
with it their lime-kilns and burn their dead. No won- 
der the religious sentiment of Oriental mystics was 
entranced by such a land of fire as Baku, where, in 
the fissures of the white and sulphureous soil, the 
naphtha vapors flicker into flame; where a boiling 
lake is covered with a flame devoid of sensible heat; 
where, after the warm showers of autumn, the sur- 
rounding country seems on fire, flames in enormous 
volumes rolling along the mountains with incredible 
velocity, or standing still expectant ; where the Octo- 
ber and November moons light up with an azure tint 
the entire west, and the Soghda-ku, Mount Paradise, 
the eastern buttress of the Caucasus, covers its upper 
half with a glowing robe; while, if the night be 
moonless, innumerable jets of flame, isolated or in 
crowds, cover all the plains, leaving all the mountains 
in obscurity. 

"The Gheber and the chemist here may worship 
side by side. All the phenomena of distillation and 
combustion, under varying barometric and thermo- 
metric conditions of the atmosphere, jiiay be studied ; 
for none of this general fire burns unless when cap- 
tured and applied to human uses in the lamp, or 
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i^tove, or kiln. In the midst of this devouring element 
— through this world in flames — men live and love 
unharmed, tend sheep, plant onions, sleep, are born, 
and die, as in more prosaic regions. The reeds and 
grass are nowise affected by the flowing oil, or by the 
burning gas. In fact, Rottiers, the traveller, thought 
the whole phenomenon electric, when he noticed that 
the vacuum in his thermometer tube seemed to be 
especially full of flame, and that the east wind put to 
quiet the whole exhibition. From an equally remote 
era the Burman empire and Northern Hindostan have 
received annual supplies of rock-oil from the wells of 
the Himalayan valley of the Irrawaddy, through Kan- 
goon ; and it has always been a favorite drug in the 
Indian pharmacopoBia. 

^' In Italy, the oil-wells of Parma and Modena date 
back nearly two centuries, the year 1640 being that 
assigned to their discovery. The springs of Ammiano 
have long lighted the streets of Genoa. In France, 
oil-springs have been known from time immemorial at 
Clermont and Oabian; and in Canton Neufchatel; 
and in Bavaria, Germany.' 
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Ertent of specnlatiaD in the oU-region — ^Effect on land — ^Rapid for- 
mation of companies— Newspaper tstimnlants and warnings — ^The 
excitement widenin^^Perils of fitnc7 stofeks — Stoppage of divi- 
dends— rTlie March panic — ^Attempts at imposition. 

The discovery of an apparently indefinite supply of 
oil by merely boring the earth, is not the only inter- 
esting fact to be considered and illustrated. The ex- 
traordinary speculation in lands and stocks which has 
followed the discovery of oil, deserves mention and de- 
scription, as one of the incidents that will be certain 
to attract the notice of whoever may hereafter write 
the history of this remarkable excitement. The facts 
in this chapter are put on record, not only as data for 
future reference, but to afford the reader some faint 
idea of the extent to which speculation has already 
gone. 

One visitor to the Pennsylvania oil-region says, that 
•' there are wild-cat lands in out-of-the-way places, on 
the summits of hills and mountains, and in vicinities 
where oil was never heard of, which have obtained a 
fictitious value, and forced a sale through the repre- 
sentations and efforts of unscrupulous and irresponsible 
parties. Taking opportunity by the forelock, when 
the public mind has been unduly excited by some new 
oil-discovery, these parties have effected sales of prop- 
erty so utterly worthless, except as the basis of a 
swindle, that the craziest lunatic in Oil City would 
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never think of boring on it. It is in this enormous 
business now being done, in unavailable lands, that 
the immediate danger to the financial interests invested 
in the oil-country lies. When the barrenness of these 
tracts is definitely found out and conceded, there will 
be a fall, such as was never seen before. Kot all the 
teeming wealth of the region about them can save for 
them even an appearance of value. They will go 
down, carrying with them thousands, even millions of 
money. It can scarcely be expected that such a de- 
preciation will not infuse temporary distrust of the 
worth of real oil-territory into the minds of the people. 
But it is quite as plain that such distrust will do no 
permanent harm, and that bona fide oil-acres will 
eventually obtain greater confidence and value than 
ever. Men are making money under the influence of 
the present excitement out of almost any thing they 
can get their hands on. There will come a time when, 
taught by sudden adversity, they will hesitate to in- 
vest in any thing but property having at least the 
appearance of being worth something in itself." 

In and around the oil-region, ^^ hundreds of thousands 
of dollars' worth of property change hands, often after 
only a few moments' conversation. Whiskey-drinking 
goes on between-whiles ; tobacco smoke, rolling out of 
a hundred mouths, circles round the flames of petro- 
leum-lamps and the heads of the company, giving the 
apartment the appearance of the ante-chamber to an 
infernal realm. In oflSces, saloons, and beside the 
derricks of wells, men stop to talk, to hear of a specu- 
lation, and to make a bargain before they part. The 
fever extends to all classes ; the veriest common hands 
at the wells will tell you of an investment. Broken- 
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down merchants from the north, young men without 
means, are often content to come here and accept the 
lowest situations, in order to watch for chances. A 
floating population of from forty to fifty thousajod peo- 
ple wanders through the territory in sleighs, wagons, 
horseback and on foot, carrying carpet-bags, keeping 
their ears and eyes open, and ready at any moment 
for a* flyer.* People sometimes get rich before they 
know it. The accumulation of sudden wealth is rapid, 
maryellous. You may stop to exchange a few words 
with almost any man in the territory, and he will tell 
you some new tale of a fortune. Two Irishmen, with 
a capital of two or three thousand dollars each, and no 
credit, leased a piece of land last fall, and commenced 
sinking a well.' Down, down, down they bored. No 
oil. Day after day deeper — into the third sand-rock, 
below it; but no oil. Their money was exhausted, 
their spirits lower than their well. One day they 
gave it up in despair. Just after the decision, one of 
them proposed to utterly exhaust hope by keeping the 
engine running until the wood was burned out. This 
was agreed to. The next morning, lo ! a hundred and 
seventy barrel well — a fortune for both owners, penni- 
less the day before. Another man bought out a w^U, 
which was about being abandoned by its discouraged 
owner, for the sum of three thousand dollars. The 
following week the well * struck oil' to the tune of 
between fifty and sixty barrels per day." 

Speculation being thus rampant, " the profits real- 
ized from transactions in land are speedy and extra- 
ordinary. He who deals must speak quickly. Land 
bought one day has sometimes realized five, ten, twenty 
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times the amount paid for it within a day or a week 
following. The success of a new well, if it be a large 
one, is suflScient to send up the price of land all around 
it to an enormous figure, in an hour. A prominent 
instance is furnished in the rise of the Holmden prop- 
erty, on Pit Hole, whereon the Frasier, or United 
States Company's well was struck. Three-fourths of 
the whole farm, if information derived concerning it 
is correct, was sold only a short time previous for 
$125,000. One week before the well was struck, two 
gentlemen of Plumer bought the remaining fourth for 
$25,000. The well proved to be, with the sucking-rods 
in, consuming more than three-fourths of the diameter 
of the tubing, a two hundred and thirty barrel well. 
Soon after the oil was struck, the two gentlemen who 
had bought the remaining fourth of the property for 
$25,000, perceiving what an immense sum the seller 
had lost, generously made him a present, it is said, of 
$75,000. The whole property is now valued at 
$4,000,000. It is reported that one-fourth of the well 
has been offered for $500,000, and one-fourth of the 
well and one-fourth of the land together, for $1,000,000. 
Farms on Oil creek are held at much higher figures. 
Whereas, four years ago, all the present oil-territory 
could probably have been had for $700,000, it is now 
valued at $250,000,000.'' 

One writer makes the following statement: "As 
Franklin is the county-town of Venango, there is, of 
course, always considerable business stirring, especially 
among oil-speculators, and those having an interest in 
searching after titles to lands, &c. Many of the titles 
to these oil-wells are q^uite complicated, and require a 
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person thoroughly conversant with the business to un- 
ravel them. The lawyers in this region, with but few 
exceptions, are too much interested in the prevailing 
excitement to devote that attention to the subject 
which it requires, so that New York and Philadelphia 
parties are frequently obliged to send counsel here to 
investigate the titles to lands and leases. We recently 
met a lawyer from New York, of considerable ex- 
perience in such matters, on a tour of investigation of 
title, and the one which he had then in hand, covering 
a large tract on a well-known farm, he found to be 
utterly worthless in its present condition. Bogus com- 
panies, also, are formed, ^nd the unwary fleeced to an 
unmerciful extent. We know of one case where a 
man came up from Philadelphia with fifty thousand 
shares of the stock of some fabulous Oil creek com- 
pany in his pocket, and devoted several days, on foot 
and horseback, in endeavoring to ascertain where it 
was located ; but without success. It is reported the 
Auditor-general of Pennsylvania has recently written 
to the Kecorder in Franklin, inquiring into certain 
matters which may affect the legality of oil companies 
formed in New York and other States, and operating 
here." 

As the oil-region supplied the oil, so distant cities 
were relied on to supply the capital with which to 
develop it, as well as to stimulate and feed the 
speculative fever. Like all great speculations in this 
country, it spread rapidly, and commanded for its uses 
an amount of capital which may be said to be unlim- 
ited. Probably five hundred companies are already 
organized. In January last a tabular statement of the 
amount of capital represented ia the petroleum busi- 
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nefis of ten cities of the North, showed the following 
resnlt: 

Philadelphia $163,716,000 

New York 184,046,000 

Pittsbnrgh 16,740,000 

Boston ^800,000 

Baltimore 1,760,000 

Utiisville 4,000,000 

Cleveland 2,200,000 

Chicago, 1,000,000 

Cincinnati 750,000 

Washington 700,000 

Total $826,200,000 

Besides these, there were companies in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other places, with a capital unpub- 
lished, and, therefore, to the public unknown; and 
many private enterprises, not stocked, representing an 
additional capital of one hundred milions at the lowest 
figure. They existed in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Colorado, Canada, with promising indications in Kew 
York, Michigan, Indiana, and California. 

The Philadelphia Press of March 11th, last, reported 
the following companies as coming on the market 
within the week preceding that date : 

OapUal. Shares, 

Greasy Creek Oil Co *$6,000,000 . . 100,000 

Great National Oil Co 1,200,000 .. 1,200 

Great Bepublic M. Oil Co 700,000 .. 860,000 

Bouseville Oil Co 600,000 . . 120,000 

Ellis Lubricating Oa Co 600,000 .. 100,000 

Scott Farm Oil Co 600,000 . . 100,000 

Bell Farm Petroleum and Coal Co 600,000 . . 200,000 

Chariey Bun Oil Co^ No. 2 600,000 . . 100,000 

Walnut Bend and Black Diamond 600,000 .. 100,000 

Public Petroleum Co 400,000 .. 100,000 
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Oapitdl. Sharet. 

Vinton Lnbricating OU Oo 260,000 . . 260,000 

Schiller Oil Co 260,000 . . 100,000 

People's Equitable Oil Oo 250,000 . . 250,000 

Cherry Run and West Hickory Pet Co . . 250,000 . . 260,000 

Centreville and Oil Creek Pet. Co 200,000 .. 100,000 

Philadelphia and Duck Creek Oil Co. . . . 200,000 . . 100,000 

Standu3g Stone Oil and Mining Co 200,000 . . 200,000 

Citizens' Oil Co 200,000 .. 200,000 

Citizens' Turkey Run Oil Co 160,000 . . 160,000 

Mt. Vernon Lumber and Coal Co 160,000 . . 150,000 

"Total (20 companies) $12,510,000 . . 8,081,200 

On the 20th the same paper reported the names of 
fifty-one more new companies as having opened their 
subscription books the preceding week, with a capital 
of $20,510,000. 

The press was made a powerful auxiliary to increase 
the excitement. The Meadville Re^piMican^ referring 
to this subject, says : 

" Nearly every day we find on our table some new 
weekly or monthly, and with few exceptions they are 
nnreliable, sensational, stupid gas and twaddle. In 
many instances these publications are manifestly catch- 
penny concerns, issued by adventurous speculators for 
the purpose of puflSng worthless oil-territory which 
they are anxious to sell. It iff amusing to read their 
learned disquisitions on oil, their sa-gas-eons advice to 
persons seeking investments, and the chunks of wisdom 
displayed by them must have severely tested the elasti- 
city of the remarkable pericraniums of the profound 
editors thereof. It is, perhaps, safe to assume that, in 
most instances, these publications are edited by men 
who were never within a hundred miles of the oil- 
regions, or possibly were there just long enough to 
secure a refusal for some imaginary territory, and 
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Btraightway returned to the city and projected an 
* Inexhaustible Moonshine Petroleum Company' — cap- 
ital $1 ,000,000,000, in shares of one dollar each ; assets, 
a certain or uncertain portion of the ' Devil's Half- 
acre,' a dozen highly illuminated maps, a bottle of 
lubricating, purchased for the occasion, any amount 
of brass and gammon, a cart-load of certificates of 
stock and — the complacent squirts who manipulate for 
an oleaginous fortune. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as including all oil-journals in the abo^ie category. 
There are several honorable exceptions, among which 
we take pleasure in mentioning the Petroleum Mining 
cmd BaUroad Journal — a truly meritorious publica- 
tion." 

The furore in Philadelphia and its vicinity became 
so intense, embracing almost every man and woman 
who had a hundred dollars to invest, as to draw from 
the " Ledger" of February 17, the following admonitory 
notice : 

"The oil speculation is now rapidly extending to 
new classes, and drawing into It an amount of fresh 
capital every day that is very remarkable, and not a 
little dangerous. In the first place, those shrewd old 
capitalists who, six months ago, shook their heads, and 
predicted a speedy smash, seeing, that instead of this, 
the excitement and prices have doubled, are now the 
boldest to venture in, and give incredible sums for 
property they wo.uld not have touched then at half the 
price. In the next place, men of means, who never 
speculated before in any thing, to say nothing of those 
who, without capital, borrowed from the banks, have 
been drawn in, so that in every city, gambling in oil- 
stocks has created a furore that has quite superseded 
that of the gold-market. 
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"Every man yon meet has got some reliable and 
confidential friend whom he knows to be perfectly hon- 
orable, and who instructs him where to strike in, and 
offers to let him into some new speculation on ' first 
principles.' There is a quiet little ring formed to 
make vast sums out of outsiders, but he shall be al- 
lowed to 'stand within the charmed circle, where suc- 
cess is certain to him, though never a drop of oil is 
secured for others. 

"But very few persons know that there is ring 
within ring, and yonr honorable friend, who only wants 
to serve you, is the paid agent, making an enormous 
per centage out of the first prices at which he proposes 
to let you in. We have known of a case where a 
speculator bought a hundred acres of oil-lands, and at 
about the same time sold ten acres close by, and sim- 
ilar, bnt not so good, to a new company, for just ten 
times the sum which he had given for ten times the 
quantity, being ten thousand per cent, advance. In 
the formation of some of these companies, we have 
known lands and wells, costing fifty thousand doUai'^y 
immediately sold out in shares, the par value of which 
was a million, and to those who thought they were 
going in on about first principles, at from three to four 
hundred thousand dollars. Stock, which for real pros- 
pect of paying dividends, honestly and conscientiously 
is not worth one dollar per share, is often selling in the 
market at five, and all hoping for an advance. 

" There are no doubt many other stocks that are 
really worth all, and more than they bring in the 
market, if the price of oil continues as it now is. But 
it takes great knowledge and experience of the inner- 
most matters of these companies, to know what is good 
and what is fraudulent. 

" In the mean time^ we see increasing mnltitudee of 
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respectable and industrious men, of small or large 
means, neglecting some honest and regular business in 
which they were doing well, and throwing up safe and 
useful occupations to go up to the oil-regions in quest 
of a sudden fortune. Or worse still, they are watch- 
ing the rise and fall of oil-stocks as madly as ever 
gambler watched the turning up of the dice, -and with 
even lees knowledge of the chances for or against 
them. Visions of wealth dazzle them, and unfit them 
for ordinary duties, and, after being bitten once or 
twice, and, perhaps, ruined themselves, they, who 
were honest and industrious before, become the greatest 
and most barefaced swindlers and knaves in the oil- 
speculations. Those who have begun with nothing, 
and by hard labor, amid grease and dirt, learned all 
about putting down wells so as to make them work, or 
by diligent selections of likely lands have made them 
known to capitalists, are, as classes, far more reliable 
than those whose lives are taken up in setting afloat 
new and visionary joint-stock companies at this mo- 
ment. In regard to three-fourths of these it may 
safely be predicted that some one has got to lose who 
buys in, and. the wholesale and systematic lying put in 
print, as well as in the mouths of agents, i^ beyond 
almost any thing we have ever known. 

'^ In spite of ajl this, there is a real and solid basis 
for much that is being done in oil ; and could a few of 
those who have been successful by honest means, and 
guarding against fraud, be induced to turn around now 
and enter into a brokerage business, investing the 
capital of men ignorant of the dangers we have alluded 
to, without accepting any other indirect advantage 
whatever than a large but open percentage, great good 
would be done. Something of this kind must finally 
arise, but we fear not until there has been much sue- 
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cessful knavery, and more victims plunged into hope- 
less poverty from affluence. There is even a worse 
bankruptcy that awaits many; — we mean the bank- 
ruptcy of moral character, the shipwreck of all con- 
scientiousness, honor, and honesty." 

Meantime the speculation widened, and attracted 
new classes of buyers. In March, a company was 
started with a capital of $760,000, at fifty cents a 
share for full-paid stock at the par of two dollars. An- 
other came forward with $200,000 capital, and full 
paid stock, at twenty-five cents a share. A second 
company appeared at the same low rate, with a capital 
of $160,000 ; indeed the number of these low-priced 
companies was too large to be reported here. They 
had the eflFect of attracting an entirely new class of 
speculators. The cook and chambermaid who had 
only ten dollars to invest, had now an opportunity of 
becoming rich. The stock was rapidly taken, and, in 
most cases, doubled in value within a week. Yet few 
or none of these had a single well in operation — ^the 
whole gain was in the distance. The " Press" of March 
20, says : 

^' The success which has attended the issue of low- 
priced stock is the immediate cause of so many new 
companies being brought on the market on the basis 
of twenty-five cents per share. Thus far they have 
prospered beyond precedent. Their low price brings 
them within the reach of a class of people that other- 
wise could not invest at all. The books of the National 
opened on Saturday, and before the close of the day 
over 40,000 shares were disposed of." 

The surrounding country sympathized with the city, 
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and plunged into the common specolation. Companies, 
with large capitals, were formed in small county-towns, 
and land was purchased in Pennsylvania, Ohio,, and 
Virginia for development. The newspapers of Phila- 
delphia were crowded, to an unprecedented extent, 
with advertising for oil-companies. The country papers 
contained columns of similar advertising, either of 
companies of home origin, or emanating from New 
York and Philadelphia. The sale of shares at the 
Philadelphia Stock Board became enormous. So con- 
trolling had the oil-interest become, that a public 
board was organized, principally to facilitate transac- 
tions in oil-stocks, ^t the two boards the sale averaged 
600,000 shares monthly. The " Ledger" of March 10th 
refers to this state of things, as follows : 

"It is astonishing to see how many persons will 
come boldly up and invest hundreds and thousands of 
dollars in oil-stocks, without any positive knowledge 
of the value of the property in which they invest ; 
parties, too, careful in every thing else, and who could 
not be'induced to take a house and lot here at home, 
until the title had passed the most critical legal in- 
spection. There is a gambling recklessness in this 
whole business in oil-shares, that is truly wonderful to 
witness. There is no doubt a valuable deposit of oil 
in this State, and perhaps elsewhere, but the real his- 
tory of the best producing wells has not a tythe of the 
influence in stimulating the market in the way of sales, 
that is caused by a report that Mr. A. or Mr. B., who, 
last week, bought a hundred or a thousand shares at 
one or two dollars each, had sold them out at ten dol- 
lars each, making his hundreds or thousands of dollars. 
•Each new buyer hopes to do as well, and, utterly ig- 
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norant of the value of the thing bought, and uncon- 
scious of what is probably the fact, that for every suc- 
cess of the character proclaimed, there have been a 
dozen failures, which the unlucky sufferers are careful 
to keep from view. There is a madness in the whole 
movement that, to the more considerate, is most uu; 
accountable, outside of what seems to be a fact, that 
there is a propensity in human nature to gamble. 
Without any disposition to check any enterprise that 
aims to develop the oil-resources of the State, a word 
of caution just now, though we hardly think it will bo 
taken, can do no harm ; still we will give it — don't 
rush." 

The perils of dealing in fancy stocks were strikingly 
illustrated by a table published in the Springfield Re- 
pyblicarij the figures of which were obtained from oflScial 
records, and the following summary of them made for 
the Press. The table gives the names of fifty-six gold, 
copper, and coal mining companies which swore to 
paid-up capitals amounting altogether to $17,380,000. 
In May last the value of this capital stock had fallen 
to $4,231,072; and in November, six months later, to 
$1,624,400. These stocks have thus lost over ninety 
per cent, of their original par value. Seven of the 
companies are reported as entirely worthless, having 
lost all the capital that was ever paid in, which in most 
cases was, no doubt, much less than the amount sworn 
to. That many of them were merely speculative, is 
shown by the fact that only nine of them claimed de- 
ductions on their State taxes for real estate taxed 
elsewhere, and the aggregate of the taxes paid else- 
where by these nine companies was but $5,268.62, 
Some half^^dbzen of the cbmpflnieto httve kept up their 
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stock to 8ome approximation to the original figares, 
but the reraainining fifty, whose original capitals 
amounted to $15,630,000, have dropped down to 
$647,900 — a small fraction over four per cent, remain- 
ing. Although not a large proportion of the original 
capitals was paid in in money, a great deal has been 
invested in good faith in the purchase of the stock by 
parties who did not originate them. In this way mil- 
lions must have been lost. 

' As early as December 19, 1864, the last-named 
journal referred to the excitement in these words : 

"The oil-fever still rages, though the indications 
point to a decline and an early * smash up' of many of 
the worthless concerns that are now received so favor- 
ably at the Stock Exchange. Projectors of -new com- 
panies find it a somewhat difiicult task now to get a 
suJBScient amount of subscribers to put their machinery 
into operation, and after several weeks of costly adver- 
tising and flaming circulars, are obliged to knock 
under, finding it impossible to convince the public of 
the truth of all the astounding facts they present. We 
think that the limit of the public gullibility is about 
reached, and that it is not so easy a matter now for a 
swindling oil-company to palm off itself successfully, 
as was the case a few months ago. People who have 
money to invest begin to inquire as to the merits and 
demerits of the corporations seeking their subscriptions, 
and nothing but the most positive assifrances that the 
companies mean to deal honestly by their subscribers, 
coupled with the most complete exposition of assets 
ind prospects, can succeed in securing a full comple- 
ment of subscriptions. The market is now glutted 
with oilH3tQcki^, good, bad, and indifferent The old 
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companies which have declared regular monthly divi- 
dends, remain either stationary as to price at the Stock 
^ Board or decline to paf . Few, indeed, have advanced 
of late, nor is it to be expected that they will advance, 
when so many others are engaging attention, unless new 
developments of oil are made to justify it. We kno^r 
of one or two good companies that have determined to 
declare dividends quarterly, and not depend on monthly 
dividends to appreciate stock, when their business does 
not warrant such a course. It is the ambition of every 
new company to make a good show at first by declar- 
ing monthly dividends for a short period, until, having 
created a belief in its honesty and substantiality, the 
original subscribers are enabled to back out, leaving 
to the new-comers only magnificent pretehsions and 
high hopes in the place of flowing wells and overflow- 
ing QoS&tQ. The swindling in connection with oil op- 
erations has many phases, and the traps set for the 
unwary are baited with all the cunning, plausibility, 
and seeming respectability needful to secure the game. 
The public have been frequently cautioned to beware 
of the manifold deceptions, often barefaced, of the 
getters-up of companies, organized upon non^^orable 
land in the vicinity of oil-bearing territory ; but we 
think it now advisable that some attention should be 
given to particular sharpers whose dens are in various 
localities. These predatory guerillas in the petroleum 
or mining field generally have upon their flag such 
inscriptions as * petroleum exchange,' or * petroleum 
agency,' or * mining agency,' &c., and the victim's 
power to escape, when within their clutches, is about 
equal to the chance of a mouse in the claws of a 
cat." 

The same paper, of the same date, speaks of Bom^ 
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companies then recently under way, as follows, though 
in this reprint the names are omitted. 

" Among the concerns in the oil way, which lately ' 
made their appearance in Philadelphia, is something 

entitled * The Oil Company.' It makes, in its 

circular or prospectus, no mention of capital, par value 
of shares, or subscription price. The reason for using 

the title is not very clear. It claims to hold by 

lease, and in fee-simple, one hundred and three and a 

half acres in county ; yet, by its own showing, 

it has but one acre and a quarter on creek. 

This spot, it is claimed, is on the farm, mean- 
ing, we presume, as the company does not understand 
the designation of its own property, the celebrated oil- 
farm of . AH the borable land on this 

farm is, however, said to be held by other parties, and 
the aforesaid acre and a quarter is on the top, of a hill. 
If the shares of this company have any value, it rests 
upon the real worth of one hundred acres, on a stream 

known as — ^ . So much for ' the 

Oil Company.' " 

A second illustration is given, thus : 

"According to its prospectus, one of the oil com- 
panies now claiming patronage extensively through 
the public prints owns a deed-right forever for oil on 
1,600 acres, on the property known as the Brandon 
tract, in Forest county ; also, a lease for ninety-nine 
years for nine-tenths of all the oil on a tract of 1,300 
acres, known as the Messenger tract, on the Clarion 
river, about twelve miles above the Brandon tract. 
The company, it will be perceived, do not claim to 
own one acre of land in fee-simple, but only nineteen- 
twentieths of the oil-right on two tracts, twelve miles 
apart, comprising jointly 2,800 acres, all in Forest 
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county. This oil-right is offered in the shape of 300,000 
shares of stock, at $2.50 per share, amounting to 
$760,000 ; deduct therefrom $100,000 for working cap- 
ital, and $650,000 remain as the net cost of the oil- 
right aforesaid to the original subscribers for the com- 
pany's shares, which $650,000, of course, will be 
divided and distributed among the originators of the 
scheme, and the owners of the land — which latter sold 
not their land, but only nineteen-twentieths of the oil 
on it ; so, if no oil be found, the company will fade 
out, and thp land will remain in its present ownership." 

The Press concludes that " any one can fbresee that 
the existing plan of organization of the oil companies 
will not withstand the shock of a financial panic, nor 
a serious revulsion or fluctuation in the oil-trade. And 
as panics, revulsions, and fluctuations visit all com- 
mercial countries — see England at this time — the 
period may not be far off when necessity and wisdom 
combined will cause a reorganization of the oil-com- 
panies, and the reduction of their capital shares to a 
number that will represeqt system, and insure greater 
confidence through all stages of the stock or oil 
market." 

This universal furore for speculation was thus re- 
ferred to by the New York Petroleum Chronicle for 
March last : 

" The millionaire and the mechanic, the artist and 
the artisan, the scholar and the priest, saint and sinner, 
pessimists and optimists, all grades, all shades, all 
opposites and affinities in society, meet on common 
ground, and turn their thoughts in a common channel 
towards wealth, through petroleum. The butcher, the 

baker, alid the candlestick-maker, all have ' stock' ia 
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the run, or farm companies ; Oroesus, 

who owns a million shares in the Venango Bengalee 
Company, is ushered into his palace by a yellow plnsh, 
who is represented in the Pactolus Petroleum pump- 
ing property by a hundred shares. In Philadelphia 
the excitement has become so great, that the kitchen- 
wenches, servant-girls, and chamber-maids are with- 
drawing their immaterial greenbacks from the savings 
banks, and investing them in popular oil-companies. 
To a degree, the same fact is apparent in this city. 
Our laboring classes, or the better sort thereof, are%o 
longer content with the moderate interest to be ob- 
tained upon their deposits in the savings institutions ; 
but visions of a dividend of one, two, three, to ten per 
cent, a month, tempt them to place their little all in 
the hands of the officers of the various popular oil- 
companies." 

As the year advanced, a company was announced in 
Philadelphia, at only twenty cents a share. Keal 
estate was otfered by advertisement, in exchange for 
oil-stock ; while another party offered " preferred oil- 
stocks, in a first rate company, in exchange either for 
drygoods, groceries, hardware, queensware, hats and 
caps, boots and shoes, etc., for a country store." 

Companies became so numerous that it was difficult 
to keep the run of their names, their location, or of the 
names of their officers. So numerous were they, that 
it was equally difficult to obtain new men to act as 
officers, hence the same parties figured as presidents and 
directors of three or four different companies. Offices 
were called for to an extent that sent up rents in the 
neighborhood of the Exchange to two and three times 
the former prices. Even then, the difficulty of pro- 
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curing accommodation was snch as to oblige two or 
three companies to occupy the same office. 

These particulars of the length to which speculation 
had gone in Philadelphia, as this volume was going to 
press, are put on record merely as historical facts, and 
not with a view of either stimulating or checking the 
excitement. As that city was earliest enlisted in the 
oil-business, so there the speculation became most vir 
olent. The unusual severity of the winter had no ef- 
f^t in checking it, though many producing companieB 
were seriously embarrassed by its intensity. During 
the preceding autumn they had been paying good 
monthly dividends, some of them as high as five and ten 
per cent. There was no difficulty in their doing this, 
as their wells yielded abundantly, oil was in demand 
at high prices, purchasers suffered no delay in getting 
it into market, and money flowed as regularly into 
their coffers as the oil flowed from their wells. 

But as the new year came in, the cold became more 
severe, with unusually heavy snow-«torms throughout 
the oil-region. Transportation by the usual mode of 
wagoning was impeded, and sleds were substituted, 
but not in numbers sufficient for the purpose. The 
wells continuing to yield oil, while new ones were con- 
stantly contributing a fresh supply, the stock on hand 
became unprecedentedly large. It was impossible to 
get the vast accumulation to market. There were pur- 
chasers enough, but at reduced prices, provided the 'oil 
could remain in the tanks until the opening of spring. 
But the companies were generally unwilling to sell on 
this condition, as they must have their tanks emptiedj 
to make room for the oil which the wells were unln** 
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terruptedly producing. J£ they were to hold it until 
spring, when prices were certain to be higher, they could 
do^ so only by erecting new tanks ; and they argued, 
that if obliged to incur this expense, they might as well 
have the benefit of the advanced spring prices, as to con- 
cede it to the purchasers. Hence, making no sales dur- 
ing the winter, they received no money with which to 
continue their monthly dividends. This interruption 
obliged them to announce tliat dividends would in fu- 
ture be made quarterly. K stockholders had be^n 
willing to receive oil, at the wells,'in place of cash, the 
dividends would have suffered no interruption. * 

But the mere fact of the dividends being thus in- 
termitted, caused a depression in prices of many of the 
best oil-stocks on the market. The public saw that 
dividends were suspended, but did not understand the 
cause. Speculators for a fall seized upon the fact to 
hammer down prices. There was also a declining 
gold-market, and consequently a declining value to oil 
as a remittance to Europe, where, as will be se^n by 
the table of exports given in a former chapter, it was 
shipped in vast quantities. These causes operated 
largely to depress the price of stocks. This drooping 
tendency was undoubtedly strengthened by the multi- 
plication of a countless number of new companies, 
whose issues of stock came into competition with that 
already on the market. The speculators plunged into 
the new companies, and abandoned the older ones, not 
because the latter were less valuable, but because the 
former, in their judgment, offered the best margin for 
a rise. Thus, throughout the winter the speculative 
fever suffered no abatement. On the contrary, it 
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raged so violently as to divert capital from the stocks 
of railroads, banks, canals, &c., and to materially affect 
their prices, as well as to render them comparative!}' 
unsalable. A reference to the sales reported at the 
Philadelphia Stock Board, during the winter, will 
afford conclusive evidence of how completely the oil 
interest overshadowed all others, even including that 
of national stocks. 

This prevalent depression was varied by frequent 
speculative episodes with particular companies. A 
dispatch would one day reach the city that a certain 
company had struck a ten or fifteen hundred bar- 
rel well. In one instance of this kind, a stock then 
selling at $18 went up to $45, at which price immense 
quantities changed hands. The fifteen hundred bar- 
rel well was next reported as yielding only half that 
quantity, then only a quarter, and within three weeks 
the stock fell off to $20. On the 10th of March an- 
other company received a telegram stating that they 
had struck a three or four hundred barrel well. The 
stock immediately went up from $3.50 to $6.50, with 
sales of 22,000 shares at the Boards, and probably as 
many not reported. A week afterwards it sunk to 
$4.12, and in two weeks more to $3. These diversions 
were continued during the entire winter, and are not 
yet out of fashion. Whether the telegrams referred to 
were designedly false, is probably known to none but 
those who sent or circulated them. They served the 
great end of continuing and extending the general ex- 
citement. 

If the oil-stocks are to be regarded as fancy stocks 
exclusively, it must be admitted that thus far they 
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have shown themselves possessed of a vitality truly 
extraordinary. In the face of the prejudice which 
many entertain against them, of a season so severe as 
to interrupt the dividends of many, of the competition 
between hundreds of rival companies, and a fall in 
gold that powerfully affected the price of oil, they 
have held their own at the Stock Board with an aver- 
age uniformity quite equal to that of any other class 
of stocks, the national issues alone excepted. A great 
decline in gold occurred in March. The Press of the 
15th, said, "The markets yesterday received what in 
financial slang is known as a * black eye.' " Our gen- 
erals had turned up as bears in the gold-market, 
"judging by the woe-begone faces we saw along 
Third-street, yesterday.'' It was no better in New 
Tork. The correspondent of the Ledger wrote, that on 
the 16th, "Wall-street, Broad-street, Maiden-lane, and 
all the other great marts of trade, look ilv^e. Failure 
after failure is announced, and hardly is one recorded 
before another is reported. Dispatches from Philadel- 
phia, telling of a panic there, serve to heighten the 
general depression." A few days subsequently there 
was a still greater fall in gold. But, during the gen- 
eral depression of prices that followed, the oil-stocks 
varied but little in price. The general faith in them 
remained unshaken. New prospectuses were brought 
before the public ; and if the stock of some already or- 
ganized was sold at lower prices, that of others 
advanced. It was quite evident that, though the pub- 
lie had a vast amount of stocks already, it was eager 
for even more. 

As incidents common to all wide-spread specula- 
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tions, the following paragraphs from the Press^ will 
show the dangerous temptations into which they some- 
times lead. 

" The investigation in the great oil-case that was to 
take place before Recorder Eneu, yesterday, was post- 
poned. It is supposed that successful eflfbrts will be 
made to amicably settle the affair, and thus keep the 
interesting facts from the public eye. The facts, in 
brief, are these : Thirty gentlemen recently purchased 
thirty acres of land, in the oil-region, at one thousand 
dollars per acre. Each person contributed or held 
himself responsible for an equal share. A committee 
of three was appointed to visit the property and to 
examine the title. This committee, it is alleged, divided 
the whole amount of thirty acres into two tracts — one 
containing the usual surface indications of the oleagi- 
nous material, while the other part was as bare as the 
bald head of a Jersey eagle. The committee, it is 
further alleged, conveyed the oily part to an individual, 
and allotted the other to the company. The affair 
leaked out, a suit was started, and the sharp practice 
was checked. These are simply the points, in brief, of 
an oil-speculation that has excited more or less talk 
among brokers and oil-territory dealers." 

Another case is thus stated : 

" Several months ago a number of gentlemen of 
Philadelphia, desiring to enter into the lucrative pro- 
fession of extracting petroleum from the interior of 
Western Virginia, delegated one of their number to 
explore the Kanawha valley, examine well the surface 
indications, and, in fact, to go into a geological inves- 
tigation of things generally in that region. Finally he 
selected a tract of territory that seemed to be in, or 
near^ ox-Bomewhere about, the ^eternal centre^^ He 
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purchased many acres, at $60 each, so he reported to 
the company of gentlemen interested. Final arrange- 
ments were about being made to convey the fee-simple 
to 660 acres, for the sum of $28,000. The necessary 
preliminaries were started to issue stock to the extent 
of $160,000, so much being reserved as working cap- 
ital. The company rubbed their hands in great glee, 
their hearts beat high with hope at the prospect of 
money slipping, like so much grease, into their capa- 
cious pockets. Before the affair was consummated it 
was ascertained that the delegate had purchased the 
tract of $660 acres for the sum of $2,800, being only 
five dollars per acre. 

" Thus, it will be seen that he was about to realize 
the diflference between $2,800 and $28,000 as the re- 
sult of his first step in petroleum. But the affair 
leaked out, and a grand row was the result. More 
than enough money had been placed in his hands to 
pay for the ground at the original cost. Legal 
remedies have been resorted to, but, so far, no pub- 
licity has been given to the affair." 

This chapter closes as April comes in. Since the 
foregoing summary was written, two events have oc- 
curred to deepen the depression in oil-stocks — a freshet 
of unexampled magnitude in Western Pennsylvania, 
which is reported to have destroyed $2,000,000 of 
property in Oil City alone, and a still greater fall in 
gold, under which all values have sunk to a point so 
low as to render hundreds of recently wealthy men in- 
solvent. The cloud overhangs oil as threateningly as 
it overhangs the great staples of the country. In the 
cases of iron, coal, and all other great mining interests, 
the same vid^tadie^ have been expeirienced, yet each 
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has come forth triumphant. The oil companies are, in 
turn, passing through an ordeal which will test their 
soundness. One result may be that of wiping out a 
number of them ; another may be that of increasing 
the list. Three years ago the nation felt the shock of 
a univeral r;se of prices. It is now staggering under 
the greater shock of a universal fall. At what mo- 
ment the cloud may actually burst it is impossible to 
say, nor how soon the skies may become commercially 

serene. 
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By Miss Gbaham. Illustrated. 
Popular Fairy Tales for Little Folks. Beautifully illustrated. 
Bight and Wrong, and The Gold Oross. Illustrated. 
Bobinson Orusoe. Printed on tinted paper, and beautifully 

illustrated. 
Stories by a Mother. By the author of " Always Happy." 
Undine and Slntram. Translated from the German of Fouque. 

New edition. 
Well (The) in the Rock, and other Stories. By Yibginia F. 

TowNSEND. Illustrated. 
Shoes of Fortune. By Hans Andebsbn, 

Picture Book without Pictures. " 
A Christmas Greeting. ** 

The Story-Teller. 
The Ugly Duck. 
Little Ellie. 

The Mud-King's Daughter. 
Little Rudy. 
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